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THE ANATOMICAL HABITAT OF THE SOUL* 


By HORACE M. BROWN, M.D. 
MILWAUKEE, 


INTRODUCTION 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE IDEAS ENTERTAINED BY VARIOUS PEOPLES AND RACES, AS TO 
“THE ANATOMICAL HABITAT OF THE SOUL.” 


From Hammurabi TO Harvey AND BEYOND. 


| is fitting that at the in- 
AE 

A pe YS ception of such a paper 

MS as this, there should be 

ea some examination of the 

beginnings and evolu- 

4 Bee) tion of the “single soul” 

Saye idea. It is not necessary 

mer * for us even at this late 

date in the development of knowledge, to 

go back into the past in order to find 

examples of beliefs among many peoples, 

which illustrate every step in the progres- 

sion of the development of the “single 


soul”? conception from the poly-psychic 


liefs of primitive races. 

Within the scope of the control of peoples 
under our Government at Washington, 
there are to be found among the primitive 
races of Alaska, Haiti, Guam, the Philip- 
pines and even among the alleged cultured 
people of Boston, groups of humans whose 
minds are still in that stage of under- 
development that forces them to conceive 


*The Mayo Foundation Lecture, . Rochester, 
Minn., April 8, 1921. 


the functioning of numberless “Spirits” 
in the course of their daily lives. 
Even as the unwashed savage with 


-“untutored mind” saw ghosts and demons 


all about him, so do these people of our 
alleged cultured groups, discover in the 


-vaporings of so-called mediums, and the 


galloping activities of the ouija board, 
evidences of the presence of the souls of the 
departed. The existence of this condition 
of affairs is but a proof of the persistence 
among us of people, supposedly of culture, 
whose brains are still in that condition of 
lack of evolution that we are not astonished 
to find within the calvaria of the Tlinglit 
Indians of Alaska, or the Voudou Cannibals 
of Haiti and San Domingo. 

The most cursory examination of any of 
the so-called “spirit manifestations” of the 
spiritualistic cult, will at once show that 
the one element, that is common to these 
manifestations and to the natural phenom- 
ena which are so great a mystery to the 
savage, and from which he draws his beliefs 
in the activities of the spirits, ghosts or 
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souls of the dead, is the element of motion 
‘or movement. 

In the colossal work of Herbert Spencer,’ 
will be found hundreds of statements of 
facts that prove to what extent unexplained 


motion of inanimate things, gave the savage | 


cause to wonder, and in his wonderment to 
assign the cause of motion to the activities of 


the souls of his dead fellows. The splitting: 


of the great rock, apparently without 


reason, when, after its heating in the baking © 


rays of the sun, it bursts asunder being 
suddenly cooled by a chilling wind; the 
- movement of the whirling water in some 
eddy of a stream, or the twisting column 
of dust moving across the desert plain, were 
to him mysterious manifestations of the 
power of ghosts, devils, spirits or gods. 
The deification of these influences in 
emblematic devices is well shown im the 


totemic picturings of the Alaskans on their. 


totem poles, their Shaman blankets, their 
ceremonial implements and upon the rude 
boxes in which they buried the ashes of 
their dead. 

For them the mystery of movement, even 
of a finger, eye, face, or limb was a mystery 
that had to do with spirits or souls, and 
therefore in their graphic presentation of 
these things they signified the presence of 
such a soul, in the form of an eye in any 
lesser part of the picture, or in such portions 
as the head or body of an animal, the soul 
was portrayed by a full face. The mystery 
of movement of parts or things was under- 
neath the idea of portrayal, and all such 
movement was for them the work of the 
spirit or soul of the part. 

The same general idea finds its expression 
in the prolonged continuation of the discus- 
sion of the nature of motion in the writings 
of philosophers from the time of Pythagoras 
even through the time of Francis Bacon. 
Aristotle in his fifth, sixth, and seventh 
books on physics, as also his books on the 
soul discussed it ad minimissimum.. And 
ibn Gabirol, the great Jewish philosopher 
of the eleventh century, in discussing the 

1 Principles of Sociology, 1, i. 


location of the soul, defining it as “that part | 
of the Fons Vitz that.is in each of us,” says: 5 


‘Primi Motus sunt in nobis, sed non nostris.” 


A pleasing story is told of the physician, | 
Herophilus of Alexandria and the philo- | 
sopher, Diodorus, which will illustrate some | 
of the forms which this discussion took. § 
It is told by Diogenes Laertius that Dio- § 


dorus claimed, among other opinions, that 


there was no such thing as movement, and | 


strove to prove it by the following sophism: 


If a body moves, it must move either in the | 
place where it is or in the place where it is not. © 
Now it cannot move in the place where it is, [ 
for if it is in any place it remains there, and | 
consequently it cannot be said that it moves. | 
_ It does not move in a place where it is not, for a | 
body cannot act or depart from the place where | 


it is. Ergo: nothing moves. 


Upon an occasion when the philosopher | 
had dislocated his arm, he called to his | 
assistance Herophilus, the physician. Said J 


Herophilus: 


Either the bone of your arm has moved in the | 
place where it was or in the place where it was | 
not. Now, according to your principle it can- | 
not move in either the one or the other, hence | 


it is not dislocated. | 
The suffering philosopher begged him to 

cease his mockeries of philosophy, and to 

treat him according to the art of medicine. 


It must have required thousands of years | 


of development of culture, for a given people 
to have reduced this primitive belief in the 


relation of the physical phenomena of | 
movement, its ghostly causation and the | 


implied poly-psychism, to the idea of a 
limited number of souls, or a “single soul” 


conception, yet the earliest knowledge that | 


we have of this conception is to be found in 


the remains of the civilization of the Sumer- | 
ians, a race that had reached that stage of 


culture at a period more than 3,000 years 
before the beginning of the Christian era. 


How many years then, must have elapsed 7 
in the process of the development of that | 


race, before they decided that the soul, or 
at least the principal soul had its habitat in 
the heart and liver. Forty-nine hundred and 
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more years have passed since their time 
and the matter is not yet settled. 


THE ANATOMICAL LOCATION OF THE SOUL 


FROM HAMMURABI TO HARVEY 


There is nothing about which mankind 
has given itself so much thought, theorizing 
and consideration as that one thing, which, 
from the absence from its very nature of 
anything of, or having the character of 
consistence, is of necessity beyond the pale 
of reason or conclusion, namely: The soul. 

There have been moments in the life of 
every man when he has wished to arrive at 
some conclusion as to his hereafter; but 
it will be found upon careful examination 
through the history of past ages, that up 
to the present time no man has been able 
to inform himself accurately, as to any of 
the things that go to make up a working 
hypothesis as to a future life. 

Nothing in the history of mankind (and 
the history of medicine is part of the history 
of mankind) is more interesting than the 
curiosity of this poor biped thing that 
totters about the earth that is called man, 
in regard to himself and his relationship to 
and with the cosmos, and his constant 
effort in his pride, egotism and fear, to 
establish some clearly defined relationship 
between himself as the thing he thinks him- 
self to be, the microcosm, the unit in which 
all the attributes of the Universe are con- 
densed in petto and the macrocosm, the 
Universe. It must have been a pleasant and 
satisfactory time for the “human thing”: 
Those centuries during which, before the 
coming of the telescope and the microscope, 
when man, in his conceit, was the central 
and special ens or thing for which everything 
in the Universe was made and established; 
when the sun and all the planets revolved 
about the earth; when the cosmos was 
homocentric and geocentric! 

The harmony of creation and the music 
of the spheres would have been pleasing in 
those days, and must have been to the 
majority of men, but for one little “rift 


within the lute,” and chat rift was the 
question of the soul. | 

What was it? That was a question that 
most men left to the noisy arguments of 
the philosophers and churchmen, but there 
was another question, where was it located? 
Ah! There was a matter that came well 
within the province of the anatomist and 
surgeon. 

The theologian of whatever religion pre- 
dominated in any particular locality, had 
to turn to the physician and physiologist . 
for help in the solution of the ever dis- 
turbing problem, and it was in the process 
of search for the correct answer, that man 
was lead by slow and often retraced steps, 
to the solution of the other and more 
practical question, the elucidation of the 
mystery of the circulation of the blood; 
while the poor soul, through all the years of 
evolution of this knowledge, was moved 


- about, sometimes by theologians, sometimes 


by philosophers, sometimes by schismatics, 


‘sometimes by anatomists, until like the 


Son of Man, it had “no om to lay its 
head.” 

Let us take a glance at its wanderings. 
For all that we know of the foundation of 
medicine and of the speculative sciences, 
we are indebted to that strange Indo- 
Germanic race that, coming westward at a 
period previous to the year 2,300 B.c., 
from the mountainous country somewhere 
southward of Balkh in the northeastern 
part of what is now Persia, wandered into 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates and 
there founded a civilization antedating the 
Babylonian. 

This people must have developed a high 
state of culture and must have had a religion 
that was in its intellectual aspects far 
superior to any that had existed before their 
time. What we know of them is largely 
derived from remnants that have come to us 
through the Babylonians, the library of 
Hammurabi. 

Even the crude idolatry of the latter 
people was more or less tinctured by an 
earlier belief derived from these Indo- 
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Germanic Sumerians. The Babylonian con- 
ception of the soul, if we are to trust the 
opinions of the experts in the deciphering 
of cuneiform inscriptions, was the same as 
that of the people who preceded them in 
the Euphrates valley. Their belief was as 
follows: The live organism, contains body 
and soul. The seat of the understanding 
(soul) is the heart. The central organ of the 
blood is the liver. The blood is looked upon 
as the actual vital principle. Mental dis- 
orders had their seat in the heart. It will 
be readily seen how great an effect this 
belief must have had upon the religious 
and medical ideas of the Jews, after the 
period of their captivity in Babylon; and 
its modifications of the Egyptian religion 
is to be clearly recognised in the attempted 
reformation of their older pantheism by 
Amenhotep 1v, called Ikhnaton, who ruled 
Egypt about 1375 B.c.? | 

During this period in Egypt the seat 
of the mind (soul) was considered to be 
located in the heart and bowels. “The 
soul (mind) located in the bowels and heart, 
brought forth every useful issue.’”® 

Previous to the attempted establishment 
of a monotheistic national religion by 
Amenhotep rv, and after his failure and 
downfall, the Egyptians, according to 
Erman‘, in regard to the soul and its 
immortality, were taught by their priests 
that “from the earliest ages it was an 
article of faith among the Egyptians that 
man existed after death, but where and 
how he existed was not clear to their minds.” 

Later, in the history of this people a 
belief became prevalent that was analogous 
to the Hindu idea of metempsychosis. 
That the “Ka” or spirit (soul) took the 
form of a bird or other animal, or that it 
remained on earth where the bones were 
laid, but in the purer forms of belief, the 
“Ka” passed before the judging gods and 
if it were found worthy, it was absorbed 
into Osiris. 

? Braisted: History of Egypt, xvi. 

* From a poem by a priest of Ptah of that period. 

‘ Life in Ancient Egypt. 


Yet the Egyptians never clearly explained 
how the various parts of the human personality 
were connected together after death. They did 
not consider man as a simple individuality; he 


consisted of at least three parts, the body, the | 


soul or spirit and the ghost, the image, the 
double or the genius (Doppelgdnger), according 
as we translate the Egyptian word, “Ka” to 
mean soul, spirit or genius. 


The third “Ka” is evidently the most 
important. It is “an independent spiritual 
being, living within the man, and through 


its presence bestowing upon him protection, 


intelligence, purity, health and joy.” 


Neither man nor god was conceivable | 
which grew up with him # 


without his “Ka,” 
and never left him. The “Ka” of a child 
assumed a child-like appearance, and like 
the child, wore the youthful side-lock. 
The “Ka” is man’s faithful companion, and 
when the gods are represented bearing 


the newborn prince in their arms, they also § 


carry his double with him. | 


The attributes of the “Ka” after the | 


death of the man, were precisely those of 
the living man. Hunger and thirst, cleanli- 


ness and warmth, and all the other necessi- | 


ties of the living man were provided for in 


_ the tomb, that the “Ka” might be furnished 


with comforts and necessities. For these 
things the tombs were built and provided 
with all that pertained to the life of the 
occupant, and it is to this belief in the “Ka” 
and its necessities that, in our reconstruc- 
tion of ancient Egypt from its remains, we 


are able to derive our comparatively clear | 


ideas as to the habits of life and of the 


civilization and culture of the ancient j 


Egyptian world. 

Even as Osiris, murdered by Set, poms 
by his son Horus, again rose to new life, 
so it was hoped that the dead, after a period 
of life of the “Ka” in the tomb, might arise 
to a new life. 

Hence it was the duty of every man’s son 
to see to it that the tomb was maintained 
in order, that like Horus he should assist 
in the renewal of life in his father.® 


* Erman: Life in Ancient Egypt. 
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A striking analogy of the Egyptian belief 
in the “Ka” or “Doppelganger” is to be 
found in the belief that exists among the 
most primitive savage peoples, that of the 
shadow being the seat of, or the soul itself; 
and it may not be too great a stretch of the 
imagination to suppose that the Egyptian 
theory of the soul, is but an elaboration of 
that belief modified through ages of develop- 
ment of the Egyptian peoples. Old beliefs 
and superstitions die hard. 

The Chinese placed the soul in the liver. 
According to their physiology the right 
kidney produces the semen, which derives 


"| its virtues from the liver, and is the means 


of transmission of the soul from the father 
to the embryo. The mother takes no part 
in the construction or furnishing of the 
soul, but simply serves as a receptacle and 
source of nourishment for the foetus in which 
the soul is implanted. The bile is the seat 


of the spirit. The lungs are the seat of, and. 


regulate the temperament. 

In Persia, where Zoroastrianism was the 
prevalent religion, it was believed that 
man consisted of a body and a soul. The soul 
was thought to be immortal and death signi- 
fied the separation of the soul from the 
body. 

The body became unclean, and was cared 
for by bearers, who were of the most 
despised and lowest caste. 

Associated with the vital principle was 
also consciousness and spirit (rach), soul 
(anh) in its restricted sense of will-power. 
These making up the composite, immortal 
soul, did not perish with the body, but 
became absorbed in the “Universal 
Intelligence.’ 

The soul, therefore, had no local habitat 
in the body but pervaded it. The vital 
force, the archée, that came into being with 
the child and pervaded the body throughout 
life, perished with the body. 

The Tartars at the time of Kublai Khan 
(latter half of the thirteenth century) had 
already adopted the belief in the trans- 
migration of the soul. 

® Neuberger. Parrat. 


Marco Polo’ (1254-1324), speaking of the 
Tartars and many of the Chinese whom 


the former had conquered, says: 


They believe the soul to be immortal in this 
sense, that immediately after the death of a 
man, it enters into another body, and that 
accordingly as he has acted virtuously or 
wickedly during his life, his future state will 
become better or worse. 


This conception involved the idea of a 
soul as a species of entity, that through a 
continually succeeding process of trans- © 
migration, metempsychosis, through grad- 
ual perfection, should be prepared for 
ultimate union with the Divinity. This 
belief was brought into that part of Asia in 
the year 65 of our era, and became generally 
adopted about 335 a.p. 

This, or an analogous belief, had been a 
tenet of many of the sects of the followers 
of Buddha, since before the time of his 
death, about the year 488 B.c., and it was 
derived from an earlier belief held by the 
Brahmans for hundreds of years before the 
time of the birth of Buddhism (Institutes 
of Manu). However, the true and basic 
theories upon which Buddha (562-482 B.c.) ' 
founded his philosophy, deny entirely the 
existence of anything in the nature of a 
soul, in the ordinary sense. 

Homer and the early Greek poets placed 
the habitat of the soul in the diaphragm, 
although throughout the Iliad we find refer- 
ence to a vague understanding of adirect rela- 
tion of the brain and spinal marrow to death, 
and a severence of the soul from the body. 

Thus of Elpenor, Homer says:* 

Full headlong from the roof the sleeper fell 

_ And snapped the spinal joint, and waked in Hell. 

There is a decided recognition of a dis- 
tinction between “Tife,” “the soul” and 

“the spirit,” as might be shown by many 
citations, both from the “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey.” 

The beginnings of Greek seasaiation and 
philosophy are perhaps best found in the 


7 Rusticano of Pisa, xxv. 
8 Odyssey x, 659-669. Pope’s trans. 
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writings of Philolaus and Hierocles of . a delicate, oily, white, cold material, permeates 
Alexandria, who have passed on to us the the whole body, and regulates its functions.” 

conclusions of the followers of Pythagoras, Alcmeon of Crotona (sixth century B.c.) | 
the founder of a philosophy and of a sect was probably the first to note that the 
whose belief involved well-defined ideas as arteries were empty of blood after death, | 
~ to the soul and its destination, but which and by this discovery laid the foundation 
has given to us but little knowledge of their for the long line of theorising that led to § 
ideas as to its habitat in the body, so we are the founding ‘of the school of pneumatists. 
— obliged to believe that they assigned to’ He placed the greatest importance for the | 
it no particular abiding place, but rather maintenance of life upon the character of | 
in their belief in its transmigration into the the air in the blood-vessels, and naturally | 
bodies of other animals after death, they concluded that the heart was the seat of the 


held it to be an essence of, or a part of a soul. It was a perfectly logical result of d 
great Universal Intelligence, into which it _ this belief that he should have assigned to vi ne : 
was absorbed after passing through many _ the heart, the function of mentality, and | ss be 
transformations. also ascribed mental diseases to that organ. - ; 
The body (cane) was looked upon as the Empedocles of Agrigentum (490-430 B.Cc.), Hr 
“tomb (ojua) of the soul.” the greatest physician and teacher of his § wary 


The modern world through the Greeks, time, the founder of the Sicilian school of | these 
derived its idea of an individual soul, as philosophy and physic, following the foot- And 
as that of the Trinity from the Egyp- steps of Alcmson of Crotona believed the 
tians; although it is to be doubted whether blood to be the seat and generator of the femal 
Pythagoras, even though he may have inherent heat, and he placed the soul in the vernal 
traveled in Egypt, founded his theories blood, as he-believed that it transmitted the © of th 
upon transmigration of the soul, from any attributes of the essential element of life @ i 
of their forms of belief.® If it is to be credited | throughout the body. a 


that Pythagoras went to India and came in Democritus of Abdera (circa 460 B.c.) Moe 
contact with the Brahmans, it may be that ' believed the soul to be a pervasion of the @% other 
he founded his conception of the soul upon _ body by soul atoms, one flesh atom between | more 
theirs and believed it as they did, to be two soul atoms. The soul atoms were fed 7@ that 
present in all parts of the body. and sustained by the breath, the supply of —@ own 

The belief of the Hindus as to the nature soul atoms being renewed by inhalation of (2 na 
and location of the soul (archée, vis vitalis) fresh atoms. The soul perished when respi- (ym th 
was as follows: ration ceased. The soul perished with the they 

It will be seen that from its nature it may _ body. | | wher 
have served as a partial groundwork for Cleanthes of Assos (300-220 B.c.), the fy °°“ 
the latter conclusions of Pythagoras as to Stoic philosopher, held that the soul was | hs - 
an all pervading soul of the universe, as well the vitality of the body, and that the | ; . 
as of the individual. strength of the soul, derived from the ath 

The Hindus considered: universal vivifying fire or ether, after (@ vein. 


death depended upon its strength durin 
That by a process of development (by ab- _ life. The soul pervaded the ‘ate : st 


wom 
re from the food), lasting one month, In relation to the ideas of the ancients in 9% don 
q produced; from blood, regard to the location of and transmission of but 
bone; from bone, the soul, it is of value to look into the state- thre 

The of all of Herodotus in regard to theScythians fanc 
constitutes the vital force which, conceived as 
i 


* Herodotus, 11, cxxiii. Neuberger. | 12 
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have suffered as a punishment. Speaking 
of the Scythians, Herodotus" says: 


On their return, passing through Ascalon, a 
city of Syria, the greater part of them went 
their way without doing any damage; but some 
few who lagged behind pillaged the temple of 


Celestial Venus. (Astergatis or Astarte, repre- 


sented with a fishes tail, a mermaid, the Greek 
Venus.) . . . The Scythians who plundered 
the temple were punished by the goddess with 
the female sickness, which still is attached to 
their posterity. They, themselves, confess that 
they are afflicted with the disease for this reason, 
and travelers who visit Scythia can see what 
sort of a disease it is. Those who suffer from it 
are called “‘ Enarees.” 


Hippocrates commenting upon this same 
story says, referring to the impotency of 
these “‘Enarees:”’ 


And in addition to these, there are many 
eunuchs among the Scythians, who perform 
female work, and speak like women. Such per- 
sons are called “ Effeminates.” The inhabitants 
of the country attribute the cause of their 
impotence to a god, and venerate and worship 


such persons, every one dreading that the like 


might befall himself; but to me it appears that 


© such affections are just as much divine as all 


others are, and that no one disease is either 
more divine or more human than another, but 
that all are alike divine, for that each has its 
own nature, and that no one arises without 
a natural cause. . . . They treat themselves 
in this way; when the disease is commencing, 
they open the vein behind either ear, and 


| when the blood flows, sleep, from feebleness, 


seizes them, and afterwards they awaken, some 
in good health and others not. To me it appears 
that the semen is altered by this treatment, 
for there are veins (ducts) behind the ears 
which, if cut, induce impotence; now, these 
veins (ducts) would appear to me to be cut. 
Such persons afterwards, when they go into 
women and cannot have connection, at first 
do not think much about it, but remain quiet; 
but when, after making the attempt two, 
three or more times, they succeed no better, 
fancying they have committed some offence 


against the god whom they blame for the 


11 Book 1, cv. 
12 Hippocrates: On Airs, Waters and Places. 


affection, they put on female attire, reproach 
themselves for effeminacy, play the part of 
women, and perform the same work as women. 

It is rather an interesting thing to note 
how firmly an idea like that advanced 
above, will persist in the folk-speech of 
many peoples through the centuries, even 
after the original theory has long been 
proved false, for we often hear today, in the 
description of a man of sensuous tendencies 
and habits, that “‘he is big-necked and thick 
behind the ears.” However, the conception 
that the semen passes from the brain to 
the testicles was derived from Pythagoras 
by Hippocrates. | 

It must be born in mind that Hippocrates, 
and after him most of the ancient authorities, 
held that the fetus is formed from the 
male (semen). The female serving only as 
the receptacle, nutrient medium or carrier. 
Thus the soul was in the semen at least 
temporarily. 

This doctrine prevailed generally down 
to the time of Harvey, although some of the 
ancient physiologists maintained the theory 
that omne animal ab ovo est.8 

It is by no means easy to satisfy oneself 
as to what was the exact conclusion of Hip- 
pocrates as to the location of the soul. 

From the ideas expressed above it is 
clear that he thought that the soul was 
transmitted from the father to the fetus 
through the semen, and that the semen 
had its origin in the brain. Ergo, the soul. 
was derived from the brain. In the treatise 
“De Morbo,” the idea seems to be that the 
“‘pneuma” emanates from the brain and 
spreads itself throughout the body. Again 
in “De Corde” the idea is advanced that 
the heart is the origin and seat of under- 
standing, but that the understanding (soul) 
is not nourished from the blood but from a 
spirit which is one of the properties of the 


“Physis” or generally pervading natural 


force. 
However it is maintained by the best 
authorities that neither of these books are 
18The genuine works of Hippocrates: Lane’s 
Trans., note, 1, p. 176. , 
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genuine works of the great Hippocrates but 


that the former is of great antiquity and 


_ the author unknown, while the latter is 
probably the product of the observations 
of that Hippocrates who was the grandson 
of the “Father of Medicine.” 

It may be taken as a general proposition 
that he was in doubt as to the matter, but 
rather leaned toward the heart, or brain, 
or even both organs, as the seat of the soul. 

It is difficult at this late date to under- 


stand exactly what is meant by the words © 


“Psyche” and ‘“Pneuma.” The Greeks 
themselves did not know. Psyche seems to 
have been the equivalent of the Saxon word 
“Ghost” while at times, in its use by the 
ancients, it conveys the meaning of a sort 
of aura or capsule that “surrounds the 
body,” (vide “Ka”) just as the wax cast 
may surround the clay model that is about 
to be cast in metal. Elsewhere it obtains 
the significance of a breath, the disposition, 
the seat of the passions, the departed 
spirit, the mind, the living being, the soul 
and not the seat of the understanding. 
(Vide Russell, for Aristotelean meaning, 
which is “a vital principle manifesting 
itself in an ascending scale, through vege- 
table, and human life,” a portion of the 
universal intelligence, of which every living 
thing is possessed.) 

The “Pneuma”’ was the living air, or that 


which was within the body, in the lungs 


and arteries, and which carried the vital 
spirit and the inherent heat to the whole 
body. 

Plato (429-347 B.c.) in his “Timeus”’ 
considered the body to be but a transitory 
receptacle made to be a container or growing 
place for a portion of the “Great Intelli- 
gence” or “Absolute Intelligence” or of 
that portion of this “Great Intelligence” 
that was the particular portion assigned to 
any particular individual. This was the 
soul, the “‘thumos,” the seat of life, the 
seat of vehement passions and desires of 
the individual. He says: “The bond between 
the body and the soul is the marrow 
(of the spine).’’ The brain he considered an 


~ seat in the heart. The blood, and its heat 


appendage of the marrow and in it he 
placed the seat of the intellect. This idea 
was developed later by Aristotle, but 
Plato himself, elaborated the idea to the 


point where he divided the attributes of] 


the soul into three characteristics: (1) The 


desiring soul, the epithuma, the female soul;} 


(2) the male soul or soul of force, the thuma, 
and (3) the begemonichos, or controlling 
soul. All three had their seat in the heart. 
(We shall see later the attitude of Galen to 
these theories of Plato.) Again in his con- 
sideration of this matter he thought that 


the mortal or lower constituents of the soul | 


were located in the belly and heart; the 
passions in the belly. 


Praxagoras of Cos (fourth century Be.) | 


as well as Diocles of Carystus, both followers 
of Hippocrates, believed the heart to be 
the principle residence of the “thuma,” 
““physis,’ or soul. They made but Iittle 
distinction between the meaning of the 
terms, and Diocles located mental disorders 
in the heart. 

Xenocrates (396-314 B.C.) placed the soul 
vaguely in the head. 


Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) at one time put} 


it m three places and of three kinds; and at 
another time he considered the soul to be of 
many attributes and to be variously dis- 
tributed through the body. He divided the 
soul into several portions: The spirit (intel- 
lect-vois) was movable, having no parti- 
cular habitat, the vital force pervading all 
the body, and the faculties, movement, 
desire, perception and others, having their 


arising in the heart, formed the bond 
between the body and the soul. Qui nexus 
est animex cum corpore.'* 

Again in the act of generation, to quote 
further from Aristotle, “The embryo is a 
product of the warm male semen (a 
mixture of fire and water which contains 
the soul). and the female catemenia.” An 
excellent epitome of the soul problem and 
conclusions of Aristotle is as follows: 


\4 Cappivaccio: De cordis palpitatione. 
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Man is an organic body (organikon soma) 
as matter, and a soul (psyche), as essence, 
which is the primary actuality of an organic 
body capable of life (zoa). 

Every organism has a soul, whose imme- 
diate organ is the spirit (pneuma), a body 
which gives to the organism its non- 
terrestrial vital heat, whether it be a plant 
or an animal. What differentiates man from 
other natural and organic substances and 


approximates him to a supernatural sub- 


stance, God, is reason (logos), or intellect 
(nous). While the soul is propagated, like 
any other essence, by the efficient, which 
is the seed, to the matter, which is the germ 
of the embryo man, the intellect alone 
enters from without and is alone divine’ 
Man then is like a natural substance in 
bodily matter and like a supernatural 
substance in divine reason or intellect. 

All living things have souls. The plant, a 
nutritive soul. The animal, a nutritive, 
sensitive, desiring, and locomotive soul. 
Man has a nutritive, sensitive, desiring 
(orexis) and rational soul. Reason (logos) 
and intellect (nous) differentiate him from 
the brute. 

The soul is the source and origin of all 
motion. (1, De Anima.) The soul was 
defined by three sects. By one, as “motion” ; 
by another, as “understanding” ; by another, 
as both.'® 

The soul may be better said to contain the 
body than the body to contain the soul. 

The soul is that by which we live and 
feel and think. (11, De Anima.) 

The soul is the efficient cause of all 
motion, as well as of all thought. (1, De 

The soul is a certain first substance, a true 
material body. (Metaphysics.)*® 

The soul does not have separate parts 
in different members. (Ad finem. 1, De 
Anima.)'® | 

The soul is not the body, but something 
of (or in) the body. (11, De Anima.)**® 

Aristotle held that there were two motions 
in the heavens: The finite motion which is 


1 Encyclopedia Brittanica: Aristotle. 


the spirit (anima), soul existing in them, 
and the infinite which is the power that is 
not in material things. (Metaphysics, x11.)1® 

Epicurus (342-270 B.c.) believed the soul 
to reside in the chest. 

Herophilos of Chalcedon and Alexandria 
(lived circa 300 B.c.) placed the-soul in the 
base of the brain and the cerebellum, 
the reasoning soul had its habitat in the 
ventricles. 

Erasistratos (330-250 B.c.) at Alexandria, 
placed it in the meninges, later in the 
cerebellum in the arbor vite. 

Strato (288 B.c.) placed it between the 
eyebrows, or in the 3rd ventricle. 

Moschus (200 B.c.) claimed it was dis- 
seminated throughout the body. ve 

Asclepiades (100 B.c.) at Rome, com- 
bated the belief that the head or the heart 
could be the seat of the soul, for he proved 
that animals can live for some time after 
the removal of either or both. 

Posidonius (first century B.c.) of Apamea 
in Asia Minor, divided the soul into three 
parts and placed these in the front, middle, 
and posterior portions of the brain. 

At Rome during the period included 
between the middle of the second and the 
end of the first century B.c., the prevailing 
tendency of philosophical thought was 
toward that held by the eclectic school of 
philosophers. They were an off-shoot from 
the stoic school of Greece. They held that 
only material things could be considered 
as being real: | | 

Thus the human body, formed by design out 
of crude elements, is throughout pervaded by 


the warm breath of life, which, as an emanation 
the world-soul, constitutes reason, brings 


forth speech, imagination, desire and is the vital 
spark that supports all physiological functions 
and which has its chief seat in the thorax.!” 
Galen (died 201 A.pD.), concerning the soul, 
says: 

If Plato were living today, I would like to 
ask him, why an abundant loss of blood, why 
hemlock taken as a drink, or a burning fever 
separates the soul from the body, for according 

16 Le Clere, L. I. v1. 

17 Neuberger. 
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to Plato, death comes when the soul separates 

‘itself from the body, for if the soul is not some- 
_ thing in the body, how can it extend itself 
throughout all parts of the body? 


Thus Galen doubted and speculated as 
to the materiality or the purely non- 


substantial character of the soul; for it was | 


not until he had reached old age that he 
was able to fix upon a definite conclusion, 
which was a combination of conclusions 
derived from Plato. Namely the soul was of 
three natures: 

1. The concupiscible, desiring, or female 
soul, the seat of which was in the liver 
(epithumia). 

2. The soul of energy or force, the male 
soul, the seat of which was in the heart 
‘(thumos). 

3. The thinking or commanding soul, 
the seat of which was in the brain, i.e. in 
_the fourth ventricle (begemonikos). This 
latter was the principal soul. Herein we see 
the beginnings of the theory of the trinity 
of spirits; natural, vital and animal. 

Hippocrates admitted all these three and 
located them all in the heart. 

Earlier in life Galen had maintained that 
“the substance of the soul is the combina- 
tion (temperament) of the four primal 
qualities: heat, cold, dryness, moisture.”’?* 


PNEUMATISTS AND ECLECTICS 


Such was the belief in the part taken in 
the function of life by the “Vital Air” by 
the followers of the Dogmatic School of 
medicine, that had its growth from the 
tenets laid down, and founded upon the 
dogmatic conclusions of the School of 
_ Alexandria, that a new school of physicians 
arose that was called “The School of the 
Pneumatists,” for they built all of their 
theories as to pathology, physiology and 
treatment, upon the importance of the 
phneuma (xvévua). 

Thus it came about that the belief in the 
essential necessity for the existence of the 
pneuma, led to a conception of the soul, 
as being all pavers. m all things. A 


18 Daremberg. 


_ Agathinaios of Lacedaemonia (first century) 


theory derived from the Egyptians, a theory; 


which was a part of the philosophy of the st I 
Stoics who believed that human soul per 41. | 
vades and breathes through all of the body,9 tines 
informing and guiding it. It makes man 4j Alas 
rational being. The ruling part was in the pave 
heart, not in the brain. “i 

The pneuma was a portion of, or ang The 
emanation from the “world soul,” thei spo, 
vital spark, that vivifies all the parts, 1 shan 


66 


pervades the whole body and has its 


* e aut 
principal seat in the thorax. 7 were 
It will be seen from what has been said off tion 
the beliefs of Aristotle, that at one time hee@ : 


conceived the soul to be a trinity of forms? 
of soul, the third, the commanding soul™ TI 
had its seat in the brain, in the floor of the 
fourth ventricle. This last, the Sicilian 
School of Physiologists, and the Eclectics) 
considered the principal soul, and located) 
it in the heart. These ideas were taught byj 
Athenaios of Attaleia (first century A. D.) 
and his followers at Rome in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius, and by Theodorus andj 


A.D.). to tl 

Agathinaios was the most prominent off T 
all the Greek physicians that had gone to} soul 
Rome since Asclepiades. that 

The greatest stress was laid by the pneu-fm birt 
matists and eclectics upon the nature of them that 
pulse, the process of pneumatization of thej™ pro 
blood, and the presence of the vital air ing in t 


the arteries. Especially was this a prominent 
element in the teachings of Archigenes off T 


Apamea in Syria, at Rome in the time ofjam dict 
Trajan. Galen in his works at a date later mot 
than that of Archigenes, followed him anda of t 


adopted many of his theories in his writings S 


upon the circulation, for Archigenes’igg the 
writings show that he had brought them the 


knowledge of the pulse to the highesti at 


point that the study of it and its causation pla 
and meaning had ever attained among them adc 
ancients. It was but natural that these was 
conceptions of a vital air, its location was 
being in the arteries and heart should havejgg 51 


led to endless discussion as to which organ 1st 
of the body was the especial and most} 
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important receptacle or regulator of the 
existence and distribution of it. The lungs, 
the heart, the liver, the arteries, the intes- 
tines, the spleen, all had their advocates. 
Alas! The multitude of words that must 
have been wasted in the propagation of what 
we now know to have been errors! Alas! 


me The burden of ignorance dependent upon 


these errors that was carried through more 
than 1,300 years under the orders of 
“authority” by all who during those years 
were to seek for a more reasonable explana- 
tion of the secrets of existence. 


FATHERS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


There seems to have been a great diversity 
of opinion among the early Christian writers 
in regard to the question of the nature and 
location of the soul in the body. In view 
of the belief in the necessity for baptism as 
a means of redemption, this difference of 
opinion was by no means a matter of smali 
importance, and we have to look to the 
writings of Tertullian and to those of St. 
Augustine for the earliest dicta in regard 
to the matter. 

Tertullian (150-230 a.p.) placed the 
| soul in the blood and the heart. He held 
that the soul did not enter the body at 
» birth, but that it was begotten with it, and 
that experiments made upon animals to 
prove that the soul had no special habitat 
In the body, only proved that animals had 
No souls. 

Tertullian laid the foundation for the 
dictum of the Church that the life of the 
mother must be sacrificed, rather than that 
of the child in utero without baptism. 

Saint Augustine (344-430 A.D.) held that 


je the soul entered the fetus at the end of 


the second month in utero, or was developed 
at the time. Sexual differentiation took 
place at the fourth month. This theory was 
adopted in the Church and that of Tertullian 
was dropped. The decision of St. Augustine 
was the basis of the legislation in the Church 
as regarded the culpability of abortion, and 


is the basis of our present secular laws upon | 


that subject. Of course we know now that 


both Tertullian and Saint Augustine were 
absurdly wrong in their premises, and hence 
the folly of much of the law both within | 
and without the Church at the present time. 
Jacobus Raevardius,’® under the title © 


“Abortus,” says: 


As to which matter Tertullian has written 


most fitly, as follows: It is not permitted that 


we should commit homicide, even in the con- 
ceived fetus in utero so long as the blood is 
flowing in the body of the mother, for those are 
homicides who do not permit the child to be 
born; nor yet are we to interfere with the grow- 
ing thing which is man, or which is about to be 
man, and is in the seed and not yet perfected. 


Concerning the question as to the time in 
utero when the foetus became a living thing 
and possessed of a soul, it is instructive to 
note the statement of the Canon law as to 
these matters as laid down by Vulpinius in 
his “‘Sucus ex Universo Opere Criminali.”° 


Sed quando dicatur animatus, cum varii 
varia dixerunt, approbata viditur sententia- 
Gloss. in 1. Divis. ff. de extraord. crim.-scilicit, 
quod foetus masculinis dicatur animatus intra 
quadraginta dies, foemininus vero intra octua- 
ginta. (But when it may be said to be ani- 
mated, or possessed with a soul, we may agree 
with the gloss. as to extraordinary crimes; 
namely, that the male fetus receives its soul 
at about the fortieth day, and the female fetus 
at about the eightieth day.) 


Under the Canon law, the punishment 
for the production of abortion before the 
foetus was alive, was less than when it had 
acquired life, and in case of doubt as to 
this question the presumption was to be 
that the foetus was not animate. “Quod 
si non erat animatus aut formatus mitior 
peona erit imponenda, et in dubio pre- 
sumitur inanimatus.”’?! 

By the above quotations, it will be 
readily seen that the question of the time 
of entrance of, and location of the soul were 
matters of great moment practically, at a 

19 Conjectanea: Chap., De infantisnecandipiaculo. 

% P, Farinacii Extractus, Editio, Laurentii Anis- 


son, Lugdunis, 1663, fol. 278. 
21 
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very early date, for anyone procuring an 
abortion by any means might be punished 
for murder; by death, torture or the con- 
‘fiscation of all his property. 

Saint Jerome (340-420 A.D.) had but 
vague ideas as to the location of the soul 
in the body, but was inclined to believe 
_ with Gregory Nazianzen (circa 325-390 A.D.) 
that it had its habitat im the heart. 

Nemesius of Emesa (fourth century A.D.) 
with many of the Fathers of the Early 
Church, held that, following Pythagoras, 
Hippocrates and Herophilos, the soul was 
located in the brain; that the semen was 
produced in the brain and passed by two 
ducts (veins) behind the ears to the male 
sexual organs, the testicles. The fetus 
was the product of the combination of the 
semen with the purified residue of the 
catemenia, and that therefore the soul 
passed into the fetus with the semen. 
Temporarily at least the soul was in the 
semen. He considered that the soul con- 
sisted of three portions, one in the anterior 
ventricle of the brain possessed the faculty 
of imagination; another in the [lateral 
ventricle had the faculty of reason, while 
the third, placed in the posterior portion of 
the brain, was the seat of memory. In all 
this he but followed Posidonius of Thes- 
salonica or Apamea (first century B.c.). 

It is interesting to note that at the time 
of the announcement of the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, it was claimed 
that this same Nemesius, Bishop of Emesa, 
discovered the circulation. 

Lactantius Firmianus (fourthcentury A.D.) 
held also that the semen was produced in the 
medulla, and at another time that it was 
ex omni corpore, with the accompanying 
conclusions as to the location of the soul. 

Vindicianus of Africa (circa 375-425 A.D.) 
was uncertain as to whether the soul had 
its seat in the brain, or heart, or perhaps in 
both, for he thought the auricles of the 
heart might be seats of reason, imagination 
and intelligence, while other forms of 
psychic function might be faculties of the 
brain (Gynxcia). 


Origen (185-253 A.D.) defended the 
propositions that the soul existed before 
the man, and that it was sent into mortal 
body for the punishment of sins committed 
in a former state of being. That the sun, 
moon and stars, etc., were animated and 
endowed with mortal souls. That, after 
resurrection all bodies would be of a round 
figure and that at last the torments of the 
damned would have an end; and that as 
Christ had been crucified in this world to 
save mankind, he is to be crucified in the 
next to save devils.” 

Homer in his “Odyssey,” (Book 11), Plato in 


“De Anima” and Virgil, the great Latin | 
poet in the “Aeneid,” (Book v1), advanced - 


the following idea: 
That human souls are enclosed in the obscure 


_ prison of the human body, where they acquire 
carnal defilement, and that they preserve some | 


corruption even after they have left the life 
of the world. To purify them they must suffer 
different kinds of punishment; some suspended 
in the air are the sport of the tempests; others 
expiate their crimes in the abyss of waters; 
flames devour the most guilty, none are exempt 
from chastisement. There are some shades 
placed in the delicious plains of Elysium, 
where they wait, until a long revolution of 
years has purified them from the defilements of 
their terrestrial existence and has reestablished 
them in their first purity, the supreme essence, 


the emanation from divinity. After a thousand. 


Springs spent in this profound sojourn, they 
quit it, and God recalls them to the borders of 
Lethe.?® 

This idea was the origin of the theory and 
foundation of the doctrine of Purgatory 
about the year 590 a.p. by Pope (Saint) 
Gregory 1. 

From the very beginning of its history, 
the Church was constantly in a state of 
uneasiness over some sort of difference of 
opinion among its members in regard to 
matters of doctrine. Sects of every and all 
kinds appeared both in the Roman Church 
and that of the Division of the East. 
Almost without exception every one of these 


22 Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, note, 1, 301. 
28 De Cormenin, History of the Popes, 1, 129. 
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heretical sects had a special idea of its own 
as to the habitat in the body of the soul, 
and it would indeed be difficult to find any 
internal organ, or part of an organ, that 
has not at some time, by some of these 
peculiar cults within the Church, been, with 
all faith, supposed to be, the entertainer of 
the soul. St. John Damascenus, who died 
about 785 a.p., describes and names one 
hundred and two such sects and there were 
many others after him. 

Posidonius of Thessalonica (fourth and 
fifth century A.D.) was probably the first 
to attempt anything like a theory of cerebral 
localization. He placed the soul generally in 
the brain, and classified its attributes and 
location: 


1. Imagination in the anterior part. 
2. Reason in the lateral ventricles. _ 
3. Memory in the posterior portion. 


These portions he looked upon as being 
the three organs of the soul and in thus 
classifying them he made the first attempt at 
a reasonable localization of cerebral func- 
tions. The ideas of Posidonius as to the 
location of cerebral functions and the attri- 
butes of the soul were the basis for psycho- 
logical reasoning and belief, as well as for 
psychological teaching for many centuries 
up to about the end of the twelfth century, 
when theories derived from the arguments 


of the Scholastics, in some measure took - 


their place. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis (third century) 
known as Aphrodisaeus, and other writers 
following Galen, had held that there were 
three spirits: The natural, in the liver and 
veins; the vital, in the heart and arteries; 
the animal or soul spirit in the brain and 
body of the nerves. For Aphrodisaeus the 


principal soul was in the heart. *4 


Henry of Ghent (1217-1293) the pupil 
of Albertus Magnus regarded the body as 


forming a part of the substance of the soul, 


and because of this union the soul was more 
perfect and complete. 


*4 Alexander Aphrodisiensis, De Anima, Venice, 
1514, fol. xcu. 


In the early part of the fourteenth century 
Mondinus, in his “De Anathomia”’ follows. 
the instructions of Posidonius and his con- 
ception of cerebral localization. While Petrus 
De Abbono, in his “De Venenis,” follow- 
ing Posidonius and Galen, bases his argu- 
ment as to the action of poisons upon 
the theories of the three spirits: the natural, 
in the liver; the vital, in the heart, and the 
animal, or soul spirit, in the brain. 

_ Among the last of the Byzantine writers 
to attempt to establish a theory that should . 
account for the soul, a sort of thing, having 
a more or less definite abiding place within 
the human body, we find Johannes Arctuar- 
ius at the end of the thirteenth and the 


beginning of the fourteenth century. He 


makes a definite return to the theories held 
by the immediate followers of Empedocles, 
the Sicilian School, the earlier Greek and 
the Alexandrine School of Pneumatists, 
and says: “In man the soul is simple and 
endowed with manifold forces, unembodied 
and amorphous. The origin of the soul is the 
Pneuma.” 

The body spirit, the (in- 
nate) is formed in the liver and is the 
source of the sexual power, it passes to the 
heart and there becomes the vital spirit, the 
mvevuce dwrikov (life-giving) which passes 
throughout the body by way of the arteries; 
thence to the brain, where it undergoes 
further transformation; there the soul- 
spirit. xvedya psychikon (spirit, ghost, soul) 
finds its origin. 

It cannot reasonably be doubted that 
these writers had a great influence upon 
Michael Servetus (1511-1553) when he, 
while searching for the habitat of the soul, 
contradicted the statement of Aphrodisaeus 
as to the trinity of the spirits, “Chris- 
tianismi restitutio.” “Vere non sunt tres, 
sed duo spiritus distincti, etc.,” *> and in his 
reasoning first described the lesser circula- 
tion of the blood. He says: 

In fact there are not three, but two distinct 
spirits. The Vital is the spirit, which is com- 
municated from the arteries to the veins, in 

25 MDLII, 160, et seq. 
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which it is called “the Natural Spirit.” First 
of all then is the blood, the seat of which is 
in the liver and the body of the veins. Then, 
second, is the Vital Spirit, the seat of which is 
in the heart and the body of the arteries. Then, 
third, is the Animal Spirit, like a ray of light, 
the seat of which is in the brain and the body 
of nerves. In all this is the spirit which is the 
light and energy of God. . . . Out of the blood 
from the liver, by a most marvelous process .of 
elaboration, comes the material for the soul. 

. Hence it is said, “‘the soul is in the blood 
and the soul itself is the blood,” that is the 
spirit of the blood, . . . it is not said that the 
soul is principally in the walls of the. heart, 
or in the body of the brain itself, or in the liver, 
but in the blood, as God himself has taught. 
(Genesis, 1x, Leviticus, xvi1, Deuteronomy, x11.) 

A reflection of the belief that “Anima 
omnis carnis, in sanguine est,” is possibly 
to be seen in the effort made to prolong the 
life of Pope Innocent vii (1492 A.D.) by 
either the administration of a drink made 
- from the blood of three boys, according to 
Reynaldis, and Ciaconius (following the 
accounts of these men, as quoted by De 
Cormenin), or a transfusion of the blood 
of three boys, as is stated by Sismondi.?® 

Leo’s “Geschichte von Italien,’”?’ in a 
note gives the following: 

In des Pabstes letzter Krankheit, machte 
ein Judischer Arzt einen Versuch thn durch die 
Transfusion zu retten. Drei Knaben wurden 
Altern zu diesem Experiment ver- 

katift (jeder fiir emen Ducaten) und alle drei 
starben nach der Operation, ohne dass Inno- 
cenz irgendwie geholfen worden wire. Der 
Jude aber ergriff die Flucht. Reynaldis Darstel- 
lung zu folgen, war es nicht sowohl eine 
Transfusion die bezweckt wurde, als ein 
verjiingender Bluttrank. 

Villari, in his life of Savonarola speaks 
of the transaction as a transfusion, and 
quotes Infessura, as to the result as follows: 
“‘Judens aufugit, et Papa sanitus non est.” 

Whatever may have been the act whether 
a drink or a transfusion, the foundation idea 
must have been that the soul, the “anima” 
the “‘vis vitalis,” the “nephesch,” or what- 


26 Vol. x1, 367-368. 
27 Vol. 1v, 518. 


ever name one may give, had its habitat in 


the blood. 


The belief that the soul had; its seat in the | 


blood seems to have been common among 


the people of the time of Tertullian, for in } 


his writings,”® we find the. question asked: 
“Where are those who at the shows in the 


arena, where men are slaughtered, drank § 


the flowing blood (but not that coming 
from the throat,) with eager thirst, that 
they might be cured of epilepsy?” And 
therefore it is not unreasonable to believe 
Onuphrius, the continuator of Platina, when 
he states that a blood-drink was prepared for 
the Pope. A full account of this administra- 
tion of blood to the Pope, with notes and 
citations as well as comments, is to be found 
in my article entitled (“The Beginnings of 
Intravenous Medication,”) which appeared 
in ANNALS OF MEDICAL HISTORY, Volume |, 
Number 2, to which the interested reader 
is referred. 

The authorities who have written upon 
the subject are in nowise agreed as to 


whether it was a transfusion or a drink, but | 


the event surely has a definite bearing upon 
the question of faith as to where in the 
body, the “Vis Vitalis,” the “ nephesch, ” 
the soul, had its being. 

In a work of the character of this, it is 
absolutely necessary that every phase of 
the question regarding the attitude of the 
world up to the time of Michael Servetus, be 
examined and at least some idea in regard 
to the varying views be given to the reader. 

The eschatology of the many nations or 
peoples of the world is a most interesting 
subject for investigation at any time, but 
in this connection “The Doctrine of Last 
Things” is of special moment, for in its 
examination we shall find much that applies 
to our subject. Its especial application, in 
our case, lies in the varying conceptions as 
to immortality. 

We have already glanced at the beliefs 
in this regard, among the Babylonians .and 
the early Greeks. It is especially to the 
ideas of the Jews, from whom our Biblical 


28 Apologeticus, Ix. 
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history and Christian beliefs are derived, 
that we must look for the fundamentals that 
were the support of the ideas that influenced 
Servetus. It was not until about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era that there was any 
belief among that people in anything like an 
individual immortality. It is true that in the 
Old Testament we find references to a 
promise that some of the wise men should 
live to see the coming of the time of the 
establishment of what was expected by all 
the Jews, namely, not a state of individual 
immortality, but rather a condition of 
national triumph of the “Chosen People 
of God,” over all nations, and the establish- 
ment of a condition of national immortality. 
A time when the Jewish people should rule 
the world forever, and when all peoples 
should be under their dominion. 

To the individual, at first only old age is 
promised.” The resurrection which is 
promised only as a revival of the dead 
nation®® is afterward promised for pious 
individuals. Nevertheless, in the Hebrew 
of the “Septuagint” there was no word for 
“soul” in our sense of the term. It is from 
this Bible of the ancient Jews, now put into 
Greek and in constant use in the Greek 
Church, and also translated into Latin in 
the form known as “The Vulgate,” by St. 
Jerome, in the latter part of the fourth 
century A.D., from which the majority 
of citations in the New Testament are 
derived. This is the book from which all of 
the searchers for the soul and the delvers 
after knowledge in regard to themselves, 
both in this and in a future life, sought for 
illumination and a 
period of more than 1,500 years. One 
searches in vain for a definite system by 
which to come to any fixed conclusion as to 


_ what was meant by the Latin word used 


by Jerome to signify the idea of “soul” as 
understood by us and as taught by the 
Church in later years. The word “anima” 
is used indiscriminately to signify what we 
would mean by “spirit,” “breath,” “life,” 
*9 Isaiah, Lxv, 20. 
30 Hosea, xxv, 2; Ezekiel, xxxvil, 12-14. 


“vital force,” “intellect,” “will,” “reason,” 
“creature,” “love,” “sound,” “wind,” and 
many other conditions and attributes. It 
Is with a sense of hopeless confusion that 
one rises from any effort to unravel from 
the snarl of the uses of this word, any other 
conclusion than that in the effort to make 
the Christian idea of the soul fit into and 


harmonize with the varying meanings of 


the Hebrew words, the only femmine noun | 
in Latin that seemed nearest available was 
employed to cover the meanings of the 
Hebrew words Ruacb (Sanskrit, rach) mean- 
ing spirit or emanation; Hey-en or heim 
meaning life; Nepbesch (Sanskrit, anu, an 
or anb, the equivalent of the Arabic word 
nafs, as used for soul in the Koran, Sura 1v, 
entitled ‘‘Women’’) meaning breath, breath- 
ing, creative power, life, and sometimes 
intellect, and Naschoma, again a word 
meaning life, conscience or consciousness, 
but with the distinction of being what we - 
might call “The Intellectual Life,” or the 
soul after death. It was-not until the finish- 
ing of the codification of the Talmud that 
we find these words or any of them used 
by the Hebrew writers in the sense of “soul” 
as we employ the word. 

Now concerning St. Jerome’s dissatisfac- 
tion with his own work of the translation 
of the Bible we read the following: 


Jerome himself did not judge it authentic, but 
left it free to the readers to interpret many 
things this or that way, of which he himself 
was doubtful whether or no he had translated 
them rightly. Yea: in his commentaries he 
acknowledges that he had interpreted some 
places otherwise than the Hebrew text would 
bear, and which still would require a better 
version.*! 


Again in his treatise against Helvidus, 
speaking of this matter, he says expressly: 
‘‘Multo purior manare credenda est Fontis 
unda, quam Rivi.” (“It is to be believed 
that the water runs purer at the fountain 
head, than at a distance in the streams.) 
Thus referring any doubting reader to the 


31 History of Popery, 1735, London, 1, 216. 
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original of the Old Testament in the Hebrew 
_ and of the New, in the Greek. 

But the Greek itself, of the New Testa- 
ment, leaves us often in doubt as to the 
value of the Greek word “psyche,” as will 
be seen by a comparison of its use in the 
translation from that language into German, 
French, Latin and English. In Luke xu, 23, 
we find the word as meaning “life,”’ while 
in the 19th verse it is translated “soul.” 
Many other citations may be made of a 
parallel nature. 

Now let us examine the Jewish belief as to 
the soul, as it appears in the Legends of the 


Jews.*2 The soul was created on the first 


day with Adam. Hence instead of being 
the last created thing, man Is a creation of 
the first day. Souls for every man to be 
created throughout all time, are collected 
in a promptuarium or store-house in the 
Seventh Heaven, whence they are drawn for 
each human being. 

God decides before conception as to all 
the physical and moral attributes of the 
child to be, except as to Its piety and wicked- 
ness. During the period before the soul 
enters into the womb, it is carried about 
the world by an angel and is shown all good 
and evil, and to Hell, and there shown the 
sufferings of the damned. 

The soul is placed in the infant against its 
will, the infant is born against its will and 
dies against its will. After death the body 
is laid in the tomb, and two angels are 
appointed to visit the tomb. These question 
the soul as to its conduct while in the living 
body, they demand its name, its father’s 
name and its excuse for its sins. If these 
answers are such as to excuse Its acts, it is 
taken before the throne of God where it 
undergoes trial, having as accuser an angel 
and also an angel as defender. If it can be 
shown that the soul is worthy, it undergoes 
a period of probation and at last is taken 
to the uppermost Heaven to abide in bliss 
throughout eternity. 

The codification of the Talmud, or collec- 
tion of the Jewish traditional or oral laws; 

82 Ginsberg, 1, 55. 


the Mishnah, or the laws in brief, with their § 
Gemara, or explanation, was first begun @ 
about the beginning of the third century @ 
A.D. by a Rabbi Judah, and it was not 3% 
completed, either in the Babylonian or (@ 
Jerusalemian codex, until the end of the | 


sixth century. | 


The translation of the Bible was made | 
into Latin by St. Jerome (340-420 A.D.) | 
during the fourth century and finished about 7 
the end thereof. Jerome, himself, states that 7% 
his translation was made only from the | 
Hebraic, Aramaic and Arabic idioms. Not | 
from any previously made Greek transla- 7% 
tions. “‘Haec autem translatio nullum © 
de veteribus sequitur interpretem; sed ex [| 
ipso Hebraico, Arabicoque sermone, et | 
interdum Syro, nunc sensum, nunc simul | 


utrumque resonavit.” *? 


Whatever his source for those portions ~~ 
of the Bible that present to us any form of § 
word or speech that is meant to convey the § 
idea of soul, he has invariably employed | 
the word “Anima” the feminine form of the © 
Latin noun animus, meaning life, force, will, © 


and by so doing, gave an impulse to the 
conception that there was an entity, or 
species of thing, possibly intangible but 


still an entity, that resided somewhere in 


the body. 


In the Talmud we find a complete | 


differentiation between the ideas of life 
and soul, for that book distinctly says, “And 
God gave life and soul.” In the Bible, in 
the first chapter of Genesis, we find the 
word “rach” or “ruach,” having the mean- 
ing breath, vapor, (latin—aura) odor, exhala- 
tion, rendered as spirit (of God). | 
Nepbesch, meaning spirit, mind, intellect, 
vital spirit, the nobler part by which man 
lives, feels or reasons, is rendered in “The 
Vulgate” sometimes as “life,” sometimes 
as “creature” (anime viventes). But this 
meaning of the word did not develop in 


Latin until the time of Tertullian (150-230). | 


The only languages into which the word 

“anima” as used in the first chapter of 

Genesis, is translated as “creature,” how- 
Prologue, Galeatus. 
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ever, are the English, German and the 
Scandinavian group, for in the Spanish, 
French, Portuguese and Italian, the trans- 
lation has distinctly the meaning, “living 
souls.’ 54 

But we find in other parts of the Bible and 
especially that text that so completely 
engrossed the attention of Servetus, the 
phrase, “quia anima omnis carnis in san- 
guine est, °° and in the same verse, “Anima 
omnis carnis in sanguine est.” The soul of all 
flesh is in the blood. And because the soul 
of all flesh is m the blood, the Jews were 
not to eat the blood, it being trefab. 

The whole question or series of questions 
involved in this matter of the translation 
of the Bible from the Hebrew into Latin, 
made by Jerome and the later translations 
made in the time of Pope Sixtus v (1585- 
1590 A.D.) and Pope Clement vim (1592- 
1605 A.D.) and their application to the 
subject of this paper, is so involved in the 
tangle of opinions of the Scholastics, of 
Duns Scotus, Albertus Magnus, all of the 
Fathers of the Church, the commentators 


of the Kaballah, that mad mingling of 


mysteries and symbolism that pretended 
to be a revelation of the ultimate truth of 
things, handed down to Adam, by God 
in the beginning, and preserved in the 
knowledge of the initiated among the Jewish 
priesthood until even our times, that It Is 
beyond the capacity of the modern thinker 
with his modern manner of thinking, to 
consider it to have been in anywise clarified 
by the multitude of discussion, but rather 
to have become more involved, the more it 
was discussed. 

Among some of the commentators of 
the Kabbala, there was a belief that each 
soul, when it was in its original state, 
consisted of two parts, male and female. 
These separated when the soul was intro- 
duced into the body. If the male soul led a 
pure and goodly life, the female part was 
joined to it at the time of marriage, by 
the Holy One, and these again constituted 


54 Verse 20, et seq. 
$5 Leviticus, XVII, 14. 


one body and one soul, forming thus the 
right and left of the individual. If the man 
led a good life, at marriage his soul received 
the female soul that was his component 
before birth. | 


ARABS OF THE NINTH CENTURY 


The philosophers among the Arabs of the 
ninth century, under the leadership of 
Alkindius, believed in the existence of a 
“Universal soul of the world,” the bond of 
all things, and its partial or fragmentary 
souls. This idea was an adaptation of the 
theory of Aristotle and was adopted by Al 
Farabi (870-950) and _ continued’ by 
Avicenna (980-1037) under the name of a 
Universal Essence, and its individual -dis- 
tributions. As relates to the soul of man: 
the Arabian philosophy stood still until the 
time of ibn Gabirol (1021-1058). The human 


soul was in the gall-bladder. 


Throughout the writings of the Ancient 


-and Medieval philosophers, in the discus- 


sions relating to the soul (de anima) the 
argument is always in some manner a dis- 
cussion of the nature and attributes of the 
“Primum Mobile,” the first or primary 
motive force. It remained for ibn Gabirol to 
conceive the idea of the “Fons Vite,” 
which theory he advances in his poem, 
“Tikum Midoth ha-Nephesch” (Method of 
Obtaining Good Habits for the Soul). 

It will be noted that he uses the word 
“nephesch” in its meaning of the “soul 
during its habitation of the body,” as well 
as meaning intellect or character. 

The philosophy of ibn Gabirol or Avice- 
bron, as he was sometimes called, may be 
summarized as follows: | 

1. All created beings, spiritual or corpo- 
real, are composed of matter and form, the 
various species of matter being but varieties 
of the universal matter; and similarly all 
forms being contained in the universal form. 
(2) Between the Primal One and the 
intellect (the “nous” of Plotinus) there is 
interposed the Divine will, which is itself 
divine and above the distinction of form or 
matter, but is the cause of their union in 
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the being next to itself, the intellect, in 
_ which he holds that the distinction does exist. 
' With the coming of that great genius 
among the wise men of the Jewish race, in 


the eleventh century, there was introduced - 


an element into Scholastic argumentation, 
that showed itself in the form of a modifica- 
tion of the ideas of the greater scholastic 
doctors, toward Aristotleism, and the Aris- 
totlean belief in “‘ The Universal Intelligence” 
(the “Fons Vite”’ of Gabirol) and a return 
of the vital principle of the individual to 
be absorbed into It after death, became a 
very generally accepted belief among the 
learned in Christendom. It has been said 
of the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, that 
they are “Aristotleanism Christianized” by 
St. Thomas Aquinus.” 

The philosophy of St. Thomas was 
destined to become the philosophy of the 
Roman Church, and in time that of the 
Protestant Church. But for us its efforts to 
elucidate the matter of the nature of man, 
the nature and habitat of the soul alone are 
of interest. The three souls of Plato are 
brought together into one, the “anima ration- 
alis’”” and its seat is in the brain, even as 
stated by Aristotle and Galen. But to take 
the place of the three souls of Plato we find 
that a triad of “spirit” is substituted for 
the “male soul,” the female, or “desiring 
soul,” and the “commanding soul.” It will 
be seen later on, how in the development 
of knowledge in the period of time between 
Servetus and Descartes, one by one these 
spirits were destroyed, and that nothing of 
any of them is left after the time of Harvey, 
except the use of the term “animal spirits” 
as a meaningless form of speech. 

In the meantime through the years of the 
history of the two Churches, the Greek and 
the Latin, there had arisen numberless sects, 
heretical groups, and movements of men, 
each and every one of which had a differ- 
ent conception of the soul at least in one 


of its attributes, and differing opinions as. 


to the location in the body of its habitation. 
The discovery of the circulation of the 
blood was to destroy all of these clashing 


opinions, and for all time to eliminate @ 
from the minds of thinking men, any ideas ie 
of philosophy that involved a conception ® 
of the localization of the soul in any particu- | 


lar organ or tissue of the human body. 


It must be born in mind that all that has § 
been said as pertaining to the attitude of the § 
Church in regard to the habitat of the soul, § 
relates to the period preceding the begin- § 
ning of the seventeenth century. During the @@ 
years following the recrudescence of learning # 
from the ninth, to the beginning of the § 


sixteenth century, the arguments of the 


schools, and the influence of the Kabbalists 7 
had wrought a great change among the | 


learned within the Church, and the followers 


of the Kabbala found among their number § 
at least two of the Popes (Sixtus 1v and Leo | 
x) while the Aristotleanism of the Scholas- 7 
tics had greatly modified some of the | 
tendencies of those in authority within it. | 
The Church was not prepared officially | 
to accept the conclusions logically arismg § 


out of the wordy arguments of the Scholas- |= 
tics, within its fold, nor the doctrines of 7] 


the Kabbala, concerning the soul; con- . 


clusions toward which it had been con- 
stantly approaching since the time of 


Boethius (475-524 A.D.); conclusions forced | 


upon its best thinkers within its higher 


circle of authorities, as to the nature of | : 


the soul. 

The Scholastics had argued every phase 
of the matter. The 
developed a great following among the men 
highest. in authority. The theory of the 


Kabbalists had 


gence,” was held by most of the clearer | 
thinkers, even within the Church; but not | 


for public consumption, for the Church 


still held to the existence of a species of 


entity, a thing, intangible but still an 
entity, called the soul, which must have an 
existence and a location within the body. 

Benevenuto Teleso (1509-1588) in his 
conclusions, which were a protest against 
the materialism of Aristotle, considered 
that as the soul is acted upon by material 
things, it must be of a material nature; but 
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he did not give it any particular location, 
except that he considered intellection the 
principle function of the soul, and this 
function Iay in the brain. 

We have reviewed the opinions of many 
of the authorities, at least the authorities 
of their own times, as to this matter of the 
soul’s location, let us glance but for a mo- 
ment at the opinions of some who believed 


in their own opinions, but who were without | 


authority. 


Certain sects among the Arabs, and 
certain followers of Avicenna believed the 
soul to be in the testicles, hence women had 
no souls, although, contrary to common 
belief, it is distinctly stated in the Koran that 
under certain circumstances women shall 
enter Paradise. I quote from the Koran, Sura 
Iv, verse 123, “But whoso doeth the things 
that are right, whether male or female, 
and he or she a believer, these shall enter 
Paradise, nor shall they be wronged the 
skin of a date-stone.” At times the soul was 
in the liver, in the lobus spigelii, again in the 
cauda equina, in the spinal cord, in the 
gall-bladder, in the coeliac axis. The Quiet- 
ists of Mount Athos, the Omphalopsychists 
of the fourteenth century, believed it to 
be in the navel and contemplated that 
when they prayed, as did also the Massa- 


lians in the fourth century. For a while the | 


spleen entertained it. The pneumatists 
put it in the lungs and arteries, the coronary 
sinus possessed it. The brain in general 
was its residence, then the hypophysis, the 
pineal gland, the septum pellucidum, the 
falx cerebri, the fourth ventricle housed it, 
the reteform plexus (plexus basilaris) the 
meninges, then the medulla. Finally Michael 
Servetus (1511-1543) satisfied himself if 


no one else, that it lived and labored in — 


the chorioid plexus, and in the Moham- 
medan Countries even today, the soul is 
believed to be in the gall-bladder.** 

Among the ancient Chancas of Peru, 
Cieza says: “Soul they called Sonccon a 
word which also means heart.” Some of the 
ancient peoples of America believed the 

* Burton, Arabian Nights. 


heart itself departed from the body at 
death, and that the heart, as it stopped 
beating with the departing breath, was the 
soul itself. | | 

Antonio de Solis, in his “Historia de la 
Conquista de Mexico,” *” states: 


The priests came to Cortez at the time of 
the eruption of Popocatepetl, in great fear of 
the souls of the ancient Governors, which were 
supposed to inhabit the long silent crater of 
the mountain, and which they now thought 
were coming out to punish the people. At this 
time the priests explained to Cortez their crude 
beliefs as to the immortality of the soul, and 
its rewards and punishments. 


It is very difficult to gather data from 
the existing records as to the problem of 
the location by the Mexican peoples of the 
habitat of the soul in the body, but it may 
be safely conceived from what has been 
preserved to us, that the heart as offered to 


_ the gods, was considered by them to be the 


“Tocus anime.” 

Among the Poso-Alfures, in the Celebes, 
there is a belief that man has three souls. 
The first of these, the Inosa, is the vital 
principle and has its habitat in the veins 
and arteries, and it is given to man by the 
wind. The second soul, the Angga, is the 
analogue of the “nous”’ of the Greek philoso- 
phers, and is the seat of the intellect. At 
death it leaves the body and is dissolved 
into its original elements. The third soul, 
the Tanoana, is the divine part of man, the 
maker of his dreams. It may leave the body 
in sleep, it is the substance by which man 
thinks and acts, and is the same in plants and 
animals. It is the soul by which man may 
turn himself into an animal (lycanthropy). 

It is true that Galen (died 201 a.p.) had 
proved that contrary to the ideas of Heroph- 
ilus and Hippocrates, the arteries con- 
tained blood, for he made his well-known 
experiment with the brass tube, or the 
rye straw, inserted in the continuity of an 
artery to prove this matter; nevertheless, 
he was persuaded that the vital air, or 


87 Vol. 1, 313. 
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spirit, was within the arteries and was 
transmitted by these vessels to all parts 
of the body. 

It was not until the coming of Michael 
Servetus (1511-1553) in the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century that the first 
real step was taken to define the functions 
of the circulatory system, and thus to lay 
the foundation for the utter routing of all 
the previously conceived ideas as to the 
substantiality of the soul and the dispersal 
of all the conclusions as to the localisation 
of its habitat within the body. 

From what has beén written before, it 
will be gathered that it is impossible to 
state that the Jews placed the soul in the 
blood, although in a number of texts in 


“The Vulgate” it is made to appear as 


though that were their belief. Thus “Anima 
omnis carnis insanguineest, ”’ ** is but another 
of those uses in translation of the word 
“anima” to express the meaning, life, which 
gives to the original the meaning of soul. 


But Servetus (1511-1553) took it at its 
apparent value, as did most others, and 


if it were true, if the soul were in the blood, 
he felt he should look for its habitat in the 
blood. 

It was the object of ae to explain 
the formation of the soul, and to prove that 
It was true that the “soul is in the blood,” 
that “the blood is the soul.” “The forma- 
tion of the soul, in fact the mechanism of 
this formation was the object of Servetus, 
and such was the effort of his physiology. 
_For Servetus, the soul is made in the viscera 
by the junction of the divine spark, the 
celestial spirit, with the spirit of the blood.”’*® 
But of course if there were a soul, there 
must also be an evil spirit: “the Spiritus 
Nequam.” 

Servetus describing the Chorioid plexus 
says: 


For the evil spirit may easily inh these 
vessels, for it has its seat nearby in the watery 


abysses and depths of the ventricles of the — 


brain. This evil spirit whose power is derived 
38 Leviticus, XVII, 11-14. 
Flourens. 


from the air, 


continually besieges and struggles with it, so 


that it is hardly able to survive, until at last © 
the spirit of the light of God coming, the evil | 


spirit flees away. 


Before the time of Sivonen, and for that © 
matter, long after him the belief existed | 
that the soul was not confined within any | 
particular tissue of the brain, but that it | 


inhabited the spaces within the ventricles, 
and that also the evil spirit was located 
within the brain, dwelling in the depths of 
the waters within the ventricles. 


It was one of the wonders of Servetus 


that the physiologists who had preceded 
him had held so long to this idea of the 
loose connection of the soul to its habitat, 
for it seemed to him that there was danger 
that the soul, if that were the case, might 
at any time be thrown out of the body, 
when the nose was blown or when sneezing 
took place. 

In another place he speaks of the wonder- 
ful provision of God that the soul is placed 
so near the porosities of the ethmoid, for 
he thinks that through these porosities, the 
soul can purge itself of its dejecta, the same 
being the mucous which passes out through 
the nose. But he consideres that the Spiritus 
Nequam hovers ever just without the nostrils, 
endeavoring to gain access to the soul, and 
when that evil spirit does enter, it may be 
driven out by a sneeze. Hence the “God 
bless you,” as a salutation after a sneeze. 


The vital spirit has its origin in the left 
ventricle of the heart, but the lungs have a 
great deal to do with this generation of heat, 
yellow in color, of a fiery efficiency, that may 
be likened to the purer vapor of the more subtle 
blood, containing in its substance, water, air 
and fire, which the right ventricle communi- 
cates to the left ventricle of the heart. It is 
generated, in fact, in the lungs by the mixture 
of the inspired air, with the most finely 
elaborated blood that the right ventricle com- 
municates to the left ventricle. But this com- 
munication is not made through the middle wall 


may freely pass in and out (through 
the foramina of the ethmoid bone) with our 7 
inspiration and expiration of air, and there, 7 
joined. together with our spirit as if in a fortress, © 
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of the heart, as is commonly believed. By a 
wonderful arrangement the blood is led from 
the right ventricle of the heart along the ducts 
of the lungs, where it is stirred, prepared in 
the lungs, given a yellow color, and led by way 
of the vena arteriosa into the arteria venosa. 
Then in the arteria venosa it is mixed with the 


inspired air, and is purged of its impurities by 


the expired air. And thus at last all of the 
mixture, by the diastole is brought back to the 
left ventricle of the heart, properly prepared, 
that out of it there may be made the vital spirit. 
It is thus that is made the preparation and 
communication, and the conjunction and com- 
munication of the vena arteriosa with the arteria 


-venosa in the lungs. This explains the unusual 


size of the vena arteriosa, which is neither 
properly constituted nor sufficiently strong 
that the heart should by it send the purest 
blood into the lungs, if it were sent there only 
to nourish them; neither do the heart and 
lungs serve this purpose, for certainly the lungs 
are otherwise nourished in the embryo, if the 
fine membranes of the lungs and the valves of 
the heart are not opened until the hour of birth, 
as Galen teaches. 
Hence it must be for another purpose that 
the blood is sent into the lungs from the heart, 
and in such large quantity, at the hour of birth. 
Also it is not true that air alone is sent from the 
lungs into the heart, but a mixture of blood and 


_ air, by the pulmonary veins, therefore it must 


be that this mixture is made in the lungs. The 
yellow color is given to the spiritous blood by 
the lungs, not by the heart. In the left ventricle 
of the heart there is not space enough either 
for the elaboration of this mixture nor for the 
yellow color to be formed. Finally it is out- 
side of the faculty of this middle wall or the 
vessels, for they are not suitable for this trans- 
mission or elaboration, even if it were admitted 
that anything could pass through. By the same 
process by which through the liver, the blood 
passes from the portal vein to the vena cava, 
so also, the blood in the lungs in passing from 
the vena arteriosa (pulmonary artery) to the 
arteria venosa (pulmonary vein) carries with 
it the vital spirit. 

If anyone agrees with those things that 
Galen‘® writes, de usu partium, he believes 
other than the truth, by Galen himself not 


40 Lib. vi et vil. 


understood. And thus this Vital Spirit is carried 
from the left ventricle of the heart by way of 
the arteries throughout all parts of the body, 
and also that part of it that is lighter and of a 
finer quality rises upward, and, especially in 
the reteform plexus (plexus basilaris) at the 


base of the brain it undergoes a further elabora- 


tion and refinement, in order that out of the 
Vital Spirit, the Animal Spirit may be made, 
and suitable for the support of the “Rational 
Soul” (anima rationalis). This (the animal 
spirit) then most perfectly refined by the heat — 
of the soul, attenuated, elaborated and per- 
fected, passes on by way of the very finest 
vessels, or arterial capillaries that are situated 
in the chorioid plexus, which contains the very 
soul itself. The vessels of this plexus penetrate 
throughout all of the brain, reaching even into 
the internal ventricles of the brain, and further 
intertwined and woven together extending 
even to the roots of the nerves, in order that 
in them the faculties of movement and sensa- 
tion may be produced. | 


The advancement of the theories of 
Servetus were equivalent to a revolt against 
“Authority,” and were the beginnings of 
the advancement of “‘Reason” in the world 
of medicine and physiology. The [ong line 
of anatomists, Ied by Vesalius, Matteo 
Realdo Colombo, Caesalpinus, Fabricius, 
Pietro Sarpi, the monk of Venice, need 
but to be mentioned as leading up to the 
triumphant display by William Harvey, in 
London, at the St. Bartholemew| Hospital 
(1613), of his discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. This discovery and its con- 
firmation by a long list of followers, greatly 
modified the speculations of the philosophers 
as to the anatomical location of the soul, 
and when the discovery of the chylous and 
lymphatic systems was demonstrated by 
Aselli, Pecquet, Rudbeck and Thomas 
Bartholin (who wrote the famous “ Epitaph 
of the Liver” in 1652) it brought almost to 
an end any speculation as to the habitat of | 
the soul. Yet Bartholin himself was by no 
means sure that it did not reside in the 
pineal gland, but he reasoned that that 
organ was too small for it. However, Robert 
Fludd (1574-1637) the Rosicrucian dreamer, 
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believed that “mind, intellect and reason” 
were placed on one side of the brain and 
that “cogitation, estimation and conclusion,” 
- were located on the other side, and that 
at the point where these overlapped, there 
was located, the soul (1619). 
Gassendi (1592-1655) following the 
natural path of Epicureanism, concluded 


that there was an all-pervading “calor 


Vitalis,” which was not only the bodily soul 
but also the world-soul. 

A curious attitude of quite a large faction 
in the Roman Church in the ninth century 
was that of those who opposed the decision 
of Bertramnus of Corbia in regard to the 
presence or absence of the corporeal body 
of Christ, under the appearance of the 
bread and wine in the sacrament of the 
Mass. He held that the communicant 
received it in the communion spiritually 
and not materially. This doctrine, which 
was opposed to the teachings of the Church 


up to that time, excited the wrath of certain. 


groups of people, who maintained that 
not only was Jesus Christ present in the 
sacrament of the altar, but that He is in 
the substance of the bread and wine, and 
like them underwent the process of digestion 
like any other food. 

Hence the fecal matter after the partaking 
of the sacrament, partook of the virtue of 
divinity, and was possessed of healing 
qualities against disease. These people were 
called “Stercoranists.” 

Isbrand Diemerbroek of Utrecht (1609- 
1674) in his work on anatomy, in 1672, was 


the last of the anatomists to discuss the 


question of the habitat of the soul, as of § 


anatomical interest.*! He is rather in doubtas 


to his conclusions, but seeming to feel the | 
need for a suitable habitat, he leans toward | 


the opinion that the seat of the soul is in 
the blood. 


Pierre Jean George Cabanis (1757-1808) 


in his philosophico-physiological system, 
taught that the soul was not a being but a 
faculty; that the physical and the psychical 
were the same, looked upon from different 
standpoints, and that the soul was a 
product of the secretions of the brain, or it 
might beconsidered asa secretion of the brain. 


Jean Paul Marat (1744-1793) the physi- 


cian revolutionist of the “French Terror,” 
was probably the last medical writer to 
give the soul a local habitation in the body. 
He placed it in the meninges. 

Long years after the time of Servetus 
came the man who was to revolutionize all 
lines of philosophy and who was to divorce 
all materialistic ideas of the soul from any 


basis of reasoning in regard to its location or - 


character. For him, the soul was a purely 
spiritual thing, an emanation without attach- 
ment or objectivity, an essence derived from 
God and partaking of the nature of God. 
This was Descartes, who was born at La 
Haye, in France in 1596 and who died at 
Stockholm in 1650. It is true that for a long 
time he believed the soul to be located in the 
pineal gland, but later considered that it 
pervaded the entire body. 


4 Anatomes, Lib. 11, xii, 432-433- 
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A NOTE ON THE EPONYMIC HISTORY OF THE GANGLION 
SEMILUNARE (GASSERI)* 


By HENRY VIETS, M.D. 


BOSTON, 


HE original description of the 
semilunar ganglion of the fifth 
nerve has been attributed to 
various anatomists. Johann Laur- 

entius Gasser of Vienna is usually mentioned 
in modern anatomies and medical histories, 
with Lorenz Gasser and Casserius of Padua 
as close seconds. To none of them should the 
credit be given. 

Of the two Gassers, Johann Laurentius 
(Achilles Pirminius) Gasser, 1505-1577, is 
the best known. He was both professor 
of anatomy in Vienna and one of the famous 
consultants of his day. He wrote little and 
his one important book, “Curationes et 
observationes medicae,”! was not pub- 
lished until 1667. No record of anatomical 
works by this Gasser is found. The descrip- 
tion of the Gasserian ganglion was incor- 
rectly attributed to him by Hyrtl* in 1846, 
and from this source has been copied into 
many of the textbooks of anatomy (Vide, 
Gray’s Anatomy, New American Edition, 


1905, p. 1027). The same error has been | 


made by Moodie* in Eycleshymer and 
Schoemaker’s “Anatomical Names.” 

The claim of Giulio Casserio (Casserius), 
1561-1616,f is obviously based on the simi- 
larity of his name to that of Gasser and to 
his fame as a seventeenth century anat- 


omist.. He succeeded Fabricius as the 


professor of anatomy and surgery at Padua 
during the time that Harvey was a student 


at this famous university. He wrote an excel- 


lent book on the anatomy of the ear, “De 
vocis auditusque; organis historia anat- 


*Read before the Harvard Medical Society, 
Boston, December 19, 1922. 

t There is a good deal of disagreement among 
authorities in regard to the dates of Casserius. In the 
first series of the Index-Catalogue of the Library of 
the Surgeon-General’s Office they are given as 
1545-1616; in the second series, 1445-1605, and in 
the third, 1561-1616. Hyrtl*? and Stirling‘ give 
1545-1605; von Téply® and Garrison,’ 


MASS. 


omica,”® much praised by Politzer,® and a 


book on the five senses, ‘“‘Pentaesthe- 


selon, !° etc., but gave no plates or descrip- 
tion of the ganglion. His other works are 
mainly superb anatomical tables,!! de- 
scribed by Dr. Holmes as “eviscerated 
beauties.” None of them call especial 
attention to the semilunar ganglion, and 
there seems to be no justification in attach- 
ing the name of Casserius to this structure. 

The third man, Lorenz Gasser, was pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Vienna from 1757- 
1765. His name is practically unknown in 
the history of medicine for he left no 
writings. No evidence can be found that he 
described the ganglion, but we do know 
that one of his pupils in anatomy described 
and pictured the structure in a graduation 
thesis, dated July 31, 1765. The author was 
Antonius Balthasar Raymundus Hirsch.f 
If he wrote any other books we have no 
record of them. A copy of his pamphlet?? is 
in the Library of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office, Washington. The title-page and the 
fine anatomical drawing showing the 
exposed ganglion are here reproduced, with 
the original Latin text and a careful English 
translation. 

X 1X, 


PARIS QUINTI NERVORUM ENCEPHA. 
Li DISQUISITIO ANATOMICA, 


IN QUANTUM AD GANGLION SIBJ PROPRIUM 
SEMILUNARE, ET AD ORIGINEM NERV1 
INTERCOSTALIS PERTINET; 


PRO GRADU DOCTORATUS 


ANTONIUS BALTHASAR 
RAYMUNDUS HIRSCH, 


Averaracus Visunenera 
Joss 1765. 


TITLE-PAGE OF THE HirSH PAMPHLET GIVING THE ORIGINAL 
DESCRIPTION OF THE GASSERIAN GANGLION. é 


t The reference is correctly given by von Téply in 


1561-1616. The latter dates are probably correct. _ his “Geschichte der Anatomie.” 
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AN EXCERPT FROM THE ORIGINAL TEXT 
BY HIRSCH 


XL 


Hee auctorum celeberrimorum discepta- 
tio anfam dedit accuratissimo preceptori 
meo, ut tanto diligentius, hic loci, in nervum 
nostrum inquireret, atque ut clarissime sub 
oculos pateat, en sequenti usus est methodo. 


XLI 

Abscissa calvaria et exempto cerebro, 
mox in origine nervus quinti paris abscin- 
datur, dein capsula ipsa a secedente dura 
matre facta longitudinaliter, parte postica 
antrorsum, sat porsunde findatur, scalpelli 
apicem semper sursum dirigendo, ne corpus 
subjectum, quod invenire oportet, ullo 
modo Iedatur. 


XLII 


Extrema discissa forcipe parva arripian- 
tur, cellulosaque inter dure matris laminas 
presens separetur, directo semper scalpelli 
apice versus internam superne lamine 
dure matris superficiem.. 


XLIII 


Eodem modo capsula hec ex transverso 
in utraque parre findatur, labiaque reflec- 
tantur, ut tota hujus inclusi corporis super- 
ficies superior elucescat. 


XLIV 


Tunc in lucem prodit ganglion ex trans- 
verso situm, figuram semilune, seu falcis 
preseserens, cujus concavitas originem, 
convexitas frontis partem interiorem res- 
picit, longitudo ejus sex circiter lineas 
adequat, latitudo duas, prout omnia in 
figura, que ad calcem adnectitur, videri 
poterunt. 


XLV 


Color est rubellus, carneus, albo mixtus: 
talem colorem jam agnovit Vieussenius, 
dum nerveas fibras adesse statuit, que 
maximam partem carnosas referunt; licet in 
dubium postea vocaverit magnus Morgag- 
nus; rubellas etiam fibrillas agnovit Meck- 
elius, et cellulose durioris speciem habere 
dixit. 


XLVI 


Tali modo constitutum nervum nostrum | 


in cavea sua, ab eo tempore, quo descripta 


methodo usi sumus, semper reperimus, 7 


etiam in Ipsis neonatis. 


XLVII 


An vero ganglion appellari mereatur? i 
Ita certo cum Winslowo credimus: illos 


enim tumores nerveos solemus_ dicere 
ganglia, a quibus plures, et majores rami 


nervosit egrediuntur, quam ingrediuntur; 


prout exempla in gangliis nervi intercostalis 
docent. Deinde Fallopius primus gangliorum 
naturaliter in corpore existentium assertor, 


ganglia, corpora olivaria appellat, non ob 


solam figuram, fecus ganglion cervicale 
magnum non esset ganglion: neque ob 
colorem olive, nam ipse author in gangliis 
colorem carneum, et substantiam nerveam 
postulat. Sed quod ficut oliva immatura 
duriori cortice includit nucleum, sic etiam 
ganglia sub solidiori, quandam molliorem 
substantiam: nostrum specialiter ganglion 
sub validis suis involucris sovet copiosas 
rubellas et nerveas fibras. 


THE GANGLION AS EXPOSED AND PICTURED BY Hirscu. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE HIRSCH LATIN 
TEXT | 


XL 


This controversy between such distin- 
guished authorities gave occasion to my 
most careful teacher to investigate with 
greater diligence, at this point, concerning 
our nerve: and to the end that the latter 
might be made visible with the greatest 
distinctness, he employed the method which 
follows. 


XLI 


When the upper part of the skull is cut 
away and the brain removed, the nerve of 
the fifth pair is thereupon severed at its 
origin; then the capsule formed by the redu- 
_ plicated dura mater is divided throughout 
its length, from behind forwards, care being 
taken always to direct the point of the scal- 
pel upwards, lest the underlying structure 
which one desires to reach should suffer 
any damage. 


XLII 


The margins of the incision are grasped 
with a small forceps and the cellular tissue 
between the layers of the dura mater is 
divided, the point of the scalpel being 
directed always towards the inner surface 
of the upper layer of the dura mater. 


XLIII 


In the same way the capsule is split trans- 
versely through its center and the margins 
reflected, so that the whole of the upper 
surface of the contained structure comes 
into view. 


XLIV 


The ganglion may then be seen lying 
ovliquely, being in form semilunar or 
sickle-shaped, with its concavity directed 
towards its place of origin, and its convexity 
looking towards the inner aspect of the 
forehead. The length of the ganglion is 
approximately six lines (a line equals one- 
twelfth of an inch) and its width two lines, 
as may be seen in the appended illustration. 


XLV 


In color the ganglion is somewhat reddish 
or flesh-like intermixed with white. This 
coloration Vieussens had already observed — 
when he determined that nerve fibers are 


present where, for the most part, fleshy 


fibers are said to be found, although sub- 
sequently the great Morgagni placed some 
doubt upon this interpretation. Meckel 
likewise perceived these reddish filaments 


and said that they have the appearance of 


rather firm cellular material. 


XLVI 


Fashioned in such a way, we have always 
found our nerve in its receptacle since we 
first began to employ the above-mentioned 
method—and this too even in infants. 


XLVII 


Does this indeed merit the name of a 
ganglion? We believe with Winslow that it 
certainly does; for it is customary to call 
those nerve enlargements ganglia where 


- the branches which pass out are both larger 


and more numerous than those which enter, 
as one may see, for example, in the ganglia 
of the intercostal nerve. Moreover Fallopius, 
the first protagonist of ganglia existing nor- 
mally in the body, calls the olivary bodies 
ganglia, not indeed because of their shape 
merely; else were the large cervical ganglion 
no ganglion at all; nor yet because of the 


color of the olive, for the author himself 


postulates a fleshy color in ganglia together 
with nerve substance. But just as an unripe 
olive contains a kernel within its hard 
cortex, so do ganglia hold below their more 
dense exterior a certain softer matter. 
Our ganglion especially, beneath its strong 
investment, is richly supplied with reddish 
nerve fibers.* 

*I am very much indebted to Dr. F. H. Garrison 
of the Surgeon-General’s Library, for his kindness in 
sending me the Latin abstracts from the original 
book; also to Mr. R. M. Reeve, who kindly photo- 
graphed the title-page and plate; and especially to 
Dr. J. E. Donley, Jr., of Providence, Rhode Island, 
who translated the difficult eighteenth century 
Latin into modern English. 
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NE summer afternoon while casu- 
ally studying the small but valu- 
able collection of medical classics 
in the Rhode Island Medical 

Society’s library, I came upon a clothbound 

volume, the works of William Harvey, M. 

D., published by the Sydenham Society; 

and beside it a smaller book in quarto, 

enclosed in sheep skin, which I discovered 
to be the “Opuscula anatomica nova” of 

Jean Riolan, Jr., published ‘at London 

in 1649. Here then, curiously enough, 

by some accident of fortune they stood 
before me upon the shelf of a modern 
library, mute witnesses now to a once 
noisome combat, the one victoriously herald- 
ing the dawn of modern medicine, the 
other as vainly trying to give form and 

substance to the ideas of a man pursuing a 

mirage. Knowing little of Riolan except that 

Huxley once impatiently called him “a 

tympanitic Philistine who would have “pi 

none the worse for a few sharp incisions,” I 

began to read his book. If you will bear with 


*Read at a meeting of the Harvard Medical 
Society. Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, November 7, 
1942. 
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RIOLAN AND HARVEY* 
By JOHN DONLEY, M.D. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


me while I stir the ashes of a dead but to us 
historically significant controversy, I shall 
attempt to illustrate from his own words 
how the mind of this protagonist of the 
ancient ways met and opposed the mind of 
William Harvey. But before doing so let me 
in the briefest outline identify the man as 
to time, place and circumstance. 

Jean Riolan, Jr., the more illustrious son 
of an illustrious father was born at Paris in 
1577, one year before Harvey’s birth and in 
the same year that Brussels gave to the world 
van Helmont, a learned young man much 
given to chemical retorts, gases and ferments 
together with other such modern medical 
innovations quite unacceptable to the metic- 
ulous taste of the Paris faculty. Endowed 
by nature with splendid abilities and aided 
by the wise control of his eminent father, 
young Riolan made rapid progress in his 
general and professional studies, receiving 
his degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1604, at 
which time Harvey was joining the College 
of Physicians, his name appearing on the roll 
of candidates for the Fellowship in that 
year. A young man of such obvious mental 
gifts could not long remain unnoticed, so in 
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1613 when but thirty-six years old Riolan 
was appointed royal professor of anatomy 
and botany by Louis xu, thus beginning 
that career of teaching, writing and scholar- 
ship which ultimately made him the greatest 
anatomist in France and one of the most 
renowned physicians in Europe, for as 
Thomas Bartholin said in the dedication of 
his “History of the Lymphatic Vessels,” 
Riolan was universally regarded as Maximo 
orbis et urbis Parisiensis anatomico. To 
Henry tv and Louis xu he was physician- 
in-ordinary; to Maria de’ Medici, first 
physician, and thus a very considerable 
gentleman even in_ seventeenth-century 
Paris, that city of considerable gentlemen. 
Riolan’s loyalty to the Queen-mother was 
so great that he accompanied his ill-starred, 
capricious and scheming patient into banish- 
ment and, on her travels in Belgium, Eng- 
land and elsewhere, remaining with her until 
her death at Cologne, July 3, 1642. When 
Maria, exiled from Paris by Richelieu who 
lost no love upon Riolan or Guy Patin (nor 


they upon the Cardinal), went to England | 


to visit her daughter, Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of Charles 1, her faithful physician 
went with her and so there arose the 
opportunity of Riolan’s meeting Harvey and 
of discussing with him the question of the 
circulation of the blood, just then so urgent 
in the learned world. It is said that when face 
to face with the choleric little Englishman, 
Riolan made no objection to Harvey’s 
views. 

Two of Riolan’s ambitions were upper- 
most and became the objects of his labori- 
ous, passionate and not always good-tem- 
pered advocacy: To advance the study of 
anatomy, and to “see the physic of Galen 
kept in good repair.” Throughout his long 
life, armed with many a text, wide learning 
and plenty of virulence, he defended the 


opinions of Hippocrates and of Galen, while 


with scornful pen he castigated all who had 
the temerity to disagree with him, for never, 
I think, in our profession was there a more 
perfect embodiment of the pride of learning. 
And the deep pity of it all was, Osler 
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remarked: “That such mental blindness 
should have stricken a really great man, 
for he was a brilliant anatomist and teacher, 
the author of the best anatomical textbook 
of its day, a man of affairs, profoundly 
versed in literature, a successful practitioner 
and for years the head of the profession 
in France.” 

It is difficult for us, looking backward 
from our distant place and time, to grasp 


with intimate appreciation the spirit and 


savor of the seventeenth century, so alien 
are they to our ways of life. But if we attempt 
to read the story forward and to view Rio- 
Ian and his period as one figure and chapter 
in the unfolding tale of medicine, we shall 
behold him standing at the parting of the 
ways, an important representative of his 
age. Important, not for the things he 
said or did, but for the things he failed to 
comprehend. About him the old order was 
changing, giving place to the new, and novel 
ideas were abroad in the land. The renais- 
sance, for the good and the peril of Europe, 
was reaping, as were we, the harvest of its 
principles. That cutting scalpel of young 
Vesalius had already revealed the visible 
truth that not once or twice or thrice, as 
may befall any man, but many times the 
master, Galen, was in error. A tremendous 
shock and hard to bear; but there was 
more, for at Pisa, Padua and Bologna the 
new schools of physics were beginning to 
flourish and to wean youthful minds from 
the ancient doctrines. In England William 
Gilbert, Robert Boyle and their followers, 
aided and inspired by experiments, were 
busy distilling new things from the alembic 
of their minds, while everywhere young men 
were becoming infused with the spirit of 
tribe meta logou, that patient rubbing and 
grinding away at Nature which was at once 
the soul of the Greek tradition in medicine 
and not the least of its immortal contribu- 
tions to the modern world. The undue, too 


frequently servile, but always sterile defer- 


ence to authority, deprecated by the great 
scholastics, Roger Bacon, Thomas Aquinas 
and Albertus Magnus was yielding to the 
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adventuresome spirit of free inquiry; and 
as always, so in the seventeenth century, 
there were many in high places who were 
_astonished and frightened when they beheld 
the rigid framework of immemorial things 
beginning to yield under the pressure of the 
new ideas. Of such was Riolan! He beheld 
the ancient standards being deserted on all 


sides. If in his efforts to protect his precious : 


heritage, he was led to attempt the impos- 
sible feat of reconciling elements at war in 
their very essence, shall we blame him? 
Rather shall we not sympathize with him, 
who like his valiant medieval forefathers, 
retired to his mental castle and pulled up 
the draw-bridge? Standing forth as the 
Dean, and so the champion of the venerable 
Paris faculty, he was roused to anger against 
those who would overturn the ancient 
medicine and rebuild it upon the basis of 
the new discoveries. Like the Ptolemaic 
astronomy, Galenism was the center of his 
universe. With an adherent of a poorer and 
narrower culture he had no real sympathy, 


because of no understanding of a medical 


culture richer and more ample than his own. 
After the discovery of wheat he would still 
live upon acorns. He would not, and I 
fancy that he could not, surrender the great 
gifts bestowed by Hippocrates and Galen, 
with all that such surrender implied; and 
yet in some fashion, as we shall see, he 
would compromise with the present, hoping 
by some subtle alchemy to unite incompati- 
bles. He failed, of course, and yet despite 
its weakness and its incongruities, it Is a 
pathetic rather than an ignoble failure. The 
record of this he published in Harvey’s 
own city of London and we may read it at 
length in the “Opuscula anatomica nova.” 
Like his dear friend and colleague, Guy 
Patin, Riolan opposed to the end all modern 
innovations, and still unconvinced and unre- 
pentant he died at Paris on February 10, 
1657, an old man of eighty years whose 
last days were embittered by the sufferings 
caused by stone in the bladder, for the relief 
of which he had undergone two operations. 
As if by some official act to proclaim the 


failure of Riolan’s cause, Louis x1v founded 


in 1673 a special chair of anatomy at the | 


Royal Botanical Gardens for the teaching 
of the new doctrines, those very gardens, in 
the foundation of which, in the spring of 
his career, Riolan had taken the most 
active part. | 

Soon after Harvey published his “De 
motu cordis” at Frankfort, at least twenty 
anatomists took up their pens against it, 
but to none of them did he deign to reply, 


until after twenty years of silence, when he | 


was seventy-one years old, he published in 
1649, at Cambridge, “Two anatomical dis- 
quisitions on the Circulation of the Blood” 
addressed to Jean Riolan, Jr., of Paris. 
“Some months ago,” Harvey writes in his 
first disquisition, “there appeared a small 


anatomical and pathological work from the . 


pen of the celebrated Riolan, for which, as 
sent to me by the author himself, I return 
him my grateful thanks. ”? In this small book 
it was, apparently, that Harvey first learned 
of the strange doctrines propounded by 
Riolan, and he goes on to say: 


It is imperative on me first to dispose of 
those observations contained in the work 
referred to, which bear on the circulation of the 
blood as discovered by me, and which seem to 
require especial notice at my hands. For the 
judgment in such a matter of a man who is 
indeed the prince and leader of all the anatom- 
ists of the present age, is not to be lightly es- 
teemed, but is rather to be held of greater weight 
and authority, either for praise or blame, than 
the commendations or censure of all the world 


besides. 


Further on in the first disquisition Harvey 
writes: 


It therefore appears to me that the learned 
Riolan speaks rather expediently than truly, 
when in his “ Encheiridium” he denies a circula- 
tion to certain parts; it would seem as though 
he had wished to please the masses, and to 
oppose no one; to have written with such a bias 


rather than rigidly and in behalf of the simple 


truth. This is also apparent when he would have 


1Encheiridium anatomicum et pathologicum. 
Parisiis, 1648. 
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the blood make its way into the left ventricle _ 


through the septum of the heart, by certain 
invisible and unknown passages, rather than 
through those ample and abundantly pervious 
channels, the pulmonary vessels, opposing all 
reflux or regurgitation. He informs us that he 
has elsewhere discussed the reasons of the impos- 
sibility or inconvenience of this: I much desire 
to see his disquisition. 

The disquisition which Harvey much 
desired to see is contained in the “Opuscula 
anatomica nova” to which I shall now turn. 
- Riolan can be accused of no want of self- 
esteem, for he begins the first line of his 
preface to the benevolent reader by com- 
paring himself to no less a man than Hero- 
dotus who, he tells us, refused to publish 
his history before it had received the appro- 
bation of the Greek assembly; even so Rio- 
lan, although importuned many times to 
explain his views on the circulation of the 
blood had yet declined to do so until they 
were presented to and favorably passed 
upon by the august physicians of the Paris 
medical faculty. But now an opportunity 
for public disputation having arisen in the 
celebrated school over which as dean, Rio- 
lan had the honor and the duty to preside, 
he proposes to publish his opinions: 


Not through any desire for mere personal 
glory, but rather because of his disinterested 
love of truth and his wish to further serious 
studies. Now while thus introducing and defend- 
ing his own beliefs he will be compelled reluc- 
tantly to demolish the opinions of Harvey; and 
while in nowise denying the doctrine of the 
general circulation of the blood, but only Har- 
vey’s particular views about it, to the end that 
the reader may grasp at a glance the crux of the 
matter he proposes to explain certain data 
fundamental to the problem. 


Riolan goes on to say, when they discuss 
the circulation of the blood: 


Harvey and his followers embrace the opinion 
of Aristotle as to the sanguinification of the 
blood in the heart. Furthermore they maintain 
that all of the blood passes from the liver to the 
heart where it becomes arterial and that this 
arterial blood is alone capable of furnishing 
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nourishment to the tissues. From the heart 
this nutritive blood is everywhere carried 
through the arteries, and accordingly the veins 
are merely channels for returning the blood to 
the heart from all those parts to which it was 
distributed. Thus the whole mass of the blood 
circulates through the arteries and the veins 
many times during the day; returning con- 
stantly to the heart it there undergoes recoction 
and receives its proper heat. From the right 
ventricle of the heart the blood passes along the 
artery-like vein through the substance of the 
lungs, thence through the vein-like artery to 
the left ventricle of the heart where it receives 
the vital spirits. This accomplished, the heart 
contracts, sending the blood universally through 
the arteries of the body, and when it has reached 
the outlying parts the veins carry it back to the 
right ventricle; in this fashion the blood moves 
constantly in a circle. 

Now I purpose to demonstrate, that not the 
whole mass of the blood, but only-a.portion of 


it circulates; and I will show furthermore that 


the blood which is contained in the portal vein 

and the smaller branches of the vena cava and 

the aorta has, in the order-of nature, no circula- 

tion at all. Only that part of the blood circulates 

which occupies the larger branches of the aorta 

and the vena cava, which blood, traversing the 

median septum of the heart, passes from the 

right ventricle into the left without entering 

the lungs. According to this explanation of the 

circulation the Galenic medicine need not be 

changed, a thing which certainly would be neces- 

sary if we are to follow the teachings of Harvey: 

nay more, the ancient medicine is confirmed and 

rendered more lucid than before in its knowledge 

of diseases and its use of remedies, and thus 
does this new doctrine of the circulation perfect 
the old-established art of healing. 


Such was the bizarre teaching of this 
most skilful physician, the “‘Coryphaeus of 
anatomists,” as Harvey graciously calls 
him. Let us observe then how Riolan 
attempts to expound and defend his opinions. 
The substance of them is of no importance 
whatever, for their author gained for them 
no support; but the spirit and manner of 
them are of interest as being a concrete 
example of the sort of thing which Harvey 
dethroned forever. 
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With Riolan in the moderator’s chair, the 
disputation opens, as was the custom in the 
schools, with the propounding of the thesis 
for discussion: Whether on account of the 
circular motion of the blood through the 
heart, the Galenic method of healing must 
be altered? Unfurling his rhetorical banner 
Riolan begins the discussion thus: 


So close is the similitude between the macro- 
cosm and the microcosm, namely, man, that 
whatever is discovered in the greater world will 
be found also in the lesser. But especially admi- 
rable is the likeness of the heart to the sun, for 
as the sun is called the heart of the world, so 
is the heart the sun of man; and moreover, as 
the heart by reason of its ethereal heat, its cen- 
tral position, its constant motion, its generation 
of blood and spirits together with their flux and 
dispersion, exquisitely imitates and even sur- 
passes the sun, so like the sun does the heart 
contain within itself the principle of life, receiv- 
ing it first and losing it last, as being so to say, 
the very support of the rest of the body. Fur- 
thermore all parts of the body even to the 
muscles are represented in the form and sub- 
stance of the heart, as if they owed to it their 
origin, their organic life, their power to act and 
_ their various movements. 


Riolan then goes on tostate, with his grand 
manner, his doctrine of the circulation as I 
have already described it, and having con- 
cluded his thesis without even the mention 


of one experiment, he ends with the trium- | 
phant sentence: Ergo propter motum san-: 


guinis in corde circulatorium, non est mutanda 
Galeni methodus medendi. 

In the scholastic disputations the thesis 
was always open to attack, and its defender 
by way of proving his scholarly prowess 
and his dialectical skill was required to meet 
the objections hurled against him by his 
opponents. “The question of the circulation 
of the blood as proposed by me,” says Rio- 
lan, “was vigorously assailed but not van- 


quished by many and strong objections, the © 


principal of which I shall explain briefly 
for the pleasure and instruction of the 
reader.” Then follow thirty-two objections 
with their supposedly appropriate answers 


in none of which is there anything except the 
pedantic wordiness of purely speculative 
reasoning. The experimental method was 
no weapon in the armory of the Parisian 
doctor. Here are three samples of the objec- 
tions with their answers which in sprrit, 
characteristic of the whole discussion, seem 
to us much like the eating of sawdust, as 


' they did to the satirical Moliére. 


Objection 11. The circulation of the blood is 
altogether injurious to life and therefore perni- 
cious. It is injurious because the constant move- 
ment of the blood during the day and night, 
without rest or intermission, cannot but impair 


and fatigue the heart and exhaust its powers, 


if it sends out blood and spirits with each con- 
traction. For that which lacks alternate periods 
of rest cannot endure, and the momentary 
perisystole is not sufficiently long to refresh 
the heart. 

Reply. The heart is injured and fatigued no 
more than the lungs or the diaphragm which, 
like the heart, are in constant motion, although 
not to the same degree; for in health the move- 
ment of the heart is moderate and produces no 
hurt, as it does in diseases when the heart, har- 
assed by sudden movements, at last tires out 
and succumbs under its too great burden. The 
heart rests in perisystole, nor is a longer rest 
expedient because then the animal would perish, 
much as the earthly machine would go to pieces 
should the sun pause in his course for even a 
quarter of an hour; and thus in the human body 
does the work of the heart resemble that of 
the sun. 


Objection xxv. The experiments are quite 
fallacious which are brought forward to prove 
the circulation of the blood, the movements of 
the heart and arteries. Conditions are different 
in a living and intact animal from what they 
are in one which has been vivisected and cruelly 
tortured: for the heart which is the principle of 
life, having been violently disturbed, summons 
back to itself the blood and spirits as being, so 
to speak, auxiliary helps, and hence from such 
inspection and observation one cannot judge 


’ that things go forward in a similar way when the 


animal is whole and undisturbed. . 

Reply. It is conceded that the movements 
of the heart and arteries are more rapid and the 
quantity of blood taken up by the heart greater 
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in a vivisected animal, but the continuous 
movement of the blood in the arteries and the 
veins, which is the basis of the circulation, is 
plainly to be seen, and no one can rightly deny 
it, for as Lucretius says, it is certain that our 
knowledge of the truth is built up by the senses, 
nor can we confute these same senses. 

Objection xxv. Since hitherto medicine has 
developed sufficiently well without the circula- 
tion of the blood, that paradox is not to be 
admitted because it is capable of upsetting our 
present medicine and abounds in innovations. 

Reply. In the thesis it was proved that the 
circulation of the blood changes nothing in 
physiology; nor in pathology nor in therapeu- 
tics does it destroy customary practice or the 
established methods of healing. Rather does it 
illuminate those parts of medicine and become 
the true foundation of the medical art, unac- 
ceptable only to those who think nothing right 
unless it pleases them. 


Enough has been said, I think, to show 
the quality of this discussion. The mascu- 
line spirit of Vesalius and of Harvey has no 
place in these sterile dialectics which, having 
no roots in the rich matrix of Nature, from 
sheer weariness of mind spin in circles, to 
lose themselves at last in nothing more 
substantial than the parrot quoting of 
Fernelius, Hippocrates and Galen. | 

Like all true Galenists, Riolan would not 
admit a normal pulmonary circulation, for 
he was afraid that the delicate structure of 
the lungs would suffer serious damage if 
the tides of the blood were allowed to pass 
through them rather than through the inter- 


ventricular septum of the heart; and he 


states his apprehensions thus: 


If the blood from the right ventricle of the 


heart were to pass through the lungs, it would. 


lose much of its heat and spirits, and being 
mixed with air by the fanning movement of 
the Iungs would become colder than that con- 
tained in the vena cava. Moreover it would 
be contaminated by the pituitous excrements 
of the lungs ard hence would be quite unfitted 
for the making of the most pure arterial blood; 
and again since the four humors are mixed to- 
gether in the general mass of the blood it would 


happen that the highly impure blood would 
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arrive at the left ventricle without any separa- 
tion of the bad from the good, which office is 
performed by the right ventricle before the 
blood passes through the septum, for the arterial 
blood should be as pure as it is possible for 
nature to make it. Therefore it is much better 
that the thinner and more pure portion of the 
blood should be filtered through the septum 
of the heart, while the impure is discharged into 
the lungs which are the emunctories of the heart 
as is the spleen of the liver. Nor is it remarkable 
that the lungs are subject to so many fluxes, 
receiving as they do, the larger portion of the © 
impurities of the blood. But what caps the cli- 
max of my argument against the pulmonary 


circulation is this: that in many animals and 


especially in fishes Galen observed a heart with 
its attached vena cava, although they lacked 
lungs as well as the left ventricle of the heart. 
Now if lungs were necessary for the transmis- 
sion and generation of vital blood, nature would 
have supplied them to these fishes, for organs 
are never wanting which are necessary to life. 
The thing which misled Harvey, and others 
also, is the capaciousness of the vena cava and 
the artery-like vein, as well as the quantity of 
blood pouring into the right ventricle, which 
blood cannot be passed through the small pores 
of the septum in the brief space of time between 
the heart’s systole and diastole. From the 
amplitude of the vena cava one can argue that 
the blood is brought to the entrance of the heart, 
but not as to its velocity nor as to the quantity 
with which it enters the heart’s chambers; for 
the quantity of the entering blood is not to be 
calculated from the capacity of the right ventri- 
cle and the vessels because the blood received 


by the right ventricle during diastole can pass 


into two places, into the left ventricle through 
the septum and into the lungs for their nourish- 
ment; the remaining portion returning to the 
vena cava by way of the anastomosis between 
this vessel and the vein-like artery. 

When I had reflected upon all of these things 
I came to the conclusion that the artery-like 
vein is large for the purpose of supplying life 
and nourishment to the lungs, for since these 
are ample and in continual motion they require 
a copious amount of blood previously heated in 
the heart itself. Now this blood acquires its 
vital spirits in the right ventricle of the heart, 
because the vital spirits, permeating the pores 
of the septum, occupy both ventricles, although 
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they are generated in the left. The vein-like 
artery transmits to the left ventricle a part of 
the air prepared in the lungs, while simultane- 
ously a portion of the blood within the lungs 
flows back to the cava through the foramen near 
the heart, but below the ‘tricuspid valves of the 
vena cava. 


From these and other considerations which 
space forbids me to mention, Riolan con- 
cludes that in health there is no pulmo- 
nary circulation after the fashion proposed 


_ by Harvey. This bemg so the Galenic doc-. 


trine remains intact, and Harvey is coun- 
selled, courteously but firmly, to withdraw 
with the admonition: “Therefore most 
learned Harvey, you must needs acknowl- 
edge that the passage of the blood through 
the lungs is contrary to nature. Amice, non 
facio tibi injuriam, tolle quod tuum est, 
et vade.” 

Our ancestors mistrusted, as indeed do 
some of our contemporaries, the mysterious 
processes going on below the diaphragm. 
Harvey of course maintained that the blood 
in the mesentery was no exception to the 
general law of the circulation. But to Riolan 
this teaching was anathema, the reason 
being that, on Galenic principles, he was 
afraid to mix the blood im the portal vein 
with that in the vena cava. According to 
him the portal blood ebbed and flowed but 
did not circulate. Again he writes: 


If anyone desires to know my opinion con- 
cerning the movement of the chyle and blood in 
the first or alvine region of the body, I shall 
explain briefly. Although God destined man 
to virtue, nevertheless He endowed him with 
free-will, so that it was in his power to follow 


the path of. either virtue or vice. And inas- 


much as God foresaw man’s propensity to vice, 
He gave him the remedies by the use of which 
he could avoid it. Now in nothing is human- 
kind more like the beasts than in its appe- 
tites and its gluttonies which are the parents of 
infinite evils, against which God, by anticipa- 
tion and with marvelous artifice, fashioned the 
organs of nutrition, and especially the liver 
which, more than any other, is liable to obstruc- 
tions. And therefore He fabricated a two-fold 


way for carrying the chyle to the liver, so that 
in the event of one’s being obstructed, the other 
might replace it. I admit indeed the lIacteal 


-chyliferous vessels as discovered by Aselli, but 


had he made known their continuation to the 
liver either as a common trunk or as demon- 
strable canals, we would have greater certainty 
as to the transport of the chyle. Accordingly | 


‘ do not deny to the mesenteric veins a similar 


function. of carrying chyle to the liver when the 
lacteal veins are obstructed, lest the sanguini- 
fication within the liver, so necessary to life, 
should cease. But if perchance the liver were so 
obstructed that the chyle could not reach it, 
then the latter would flow back toward the intes- 
tine and would be carried to the spleen by the 
splenic vein, situated a little below the liver and 
not so much a branch of the portal vein as its 
bifurcation near the liver. Thus if the approach 
to the liver were closed, a portion of the chyle 
would flow back to the spleen which not infre- 
quently performs the functions of the liver, as 
one has many times observed. If the mesenteric 
veins are the carriers of chyle to the liver, then 
are the mesenteric arteries the nourishers of the 
intestines; and yet so abundant a network of ves- 
sels passing through the mesentery to the intes- 
tines cannot be destined merely to nourish the 
intestines which require but little blood. Then 
again there is the duct discovered by Wirsung, 
the skilful anatomist of Padua, which passes 
through the pancreas and pierces the duodenum 
near the pylorus, thus plainly indicating that 
the chyle may travel by way of the pancreas to 
the spleen, and that the impurities of the spleen 
and the pancreas may pass by the same duct 


Into the intestines should the occasion for this 


arise. 


And so I might go on quoting Riolan at 


length, proving to his own satisfaction at 


least, that his new doctrine of the circulation 
Is superior to Harvey’s because it preserves 
and fortifies the ancient medicine. But your 
patience wearies and I must conclude. | 
doubt if the translation of the whole of 
Riolan’s dissertation would convey any 
better idea of his mind and method than the 
excerpts I have tried to give, fragmentary 
though I know them to be. To most of us, 
I suppose, Riolan is not even a name; and 
yet in his day he was an illustrious physi- 
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cian, an excellent example of the scholar 
in medicine. As we read his stilted disputa- 
tions we are enabled to behold how great is 
the atrophy which may afflict a really fine 
intellect when words are divorced from 
things and the natural sources of thought 
dry up from the want of something to feed 
them. To turn from the confused Riolan 
to the lucid Harvey is like emerging from 
some mental chiaroscuro into the clear 
light of day. When someone denies his pro- 


nouncements Harvey replies with an experi- 
ment, while Riolan would annihilate his 
opponent with a text from Hippocrates or 
Galen. And this is symbolic of the essential 
difference between them. Riolan belonged 
among the physicians who were men of 
learning, as distinguished from those modern 
physicians of whom Harvey is the proto- 
type and the inspiration, men of culture 
and learning to be sure, but men of science 
as well. | 


WILLIAM EDMONDS HORNER* 


(1793—1853) 
By WILLIAM SHAINLINE MIDDLETON, M.D. 


MADISON, WIS. 


‘‘.ND MELANCHOLY MARK’D HIM FOR HER OWN” 


ILLIAM Edmonds Horner, 
successor to William Shippen, 
Caspar Wistar, John Syng 
Dorsey and Philip Syng 


Physick in the chair of anatomy at 


the University of Pennsylvania, was 


endowed by nature with a most sensitive 


soul. Self-accusation and depreciation as- 
sailed his every thought and action. 
Although he was torn by mental anguish 
unknown to more callous humans, his intro- 
spective struggle left no mark on his calm 
exterior, but chronicled in a private journal 
may be found the personal records of his 
titanic effort for psychologic supremacy. 
Thus his mental trend may be traced: 


Why is it that I still find myself discontented, 
restless, anxious for the future, frequently despond- 
ing, and often miserable? Why is it that the 
possession of money does not give me the pleasure 
expected from it? Why is it that the honors of my 
profession, which in the rapidity of their coming 
have placed me before my competitors, are not felt 
as such, and are become vapid? Why is it, that 
unquestionably the most precious ties on earth, 
those of husband and of father, which promised so 
much of solid comfort and such a rallying point in 

*Read before the Medical History Seminar, 
University of Wisconsin, 1922. 


life, do not excite in me an active sense of enjoy- 
ment? . . . Discontented with myself and feel- 
ing no pleasure or satisfaction in the things 
around me . . . I must now make up my 
mind to move down the current of life on those 
terms that destiny, my peculiar nature and my 
parcicular pursuits seem to have imposed 
unchangeably on me. 


His despondency led to solitude and his 
mental despair to a hopeless floundering 


‘search for an explanation. Thus he wrote: 


“Does this feeling depend upon an act of 
injustice or of turpitude which I may have 
committed at a former period of life which 
now, preying upon my conscience, destroys 
its rest? None such is in my remembrance, 
but my actions have not been perfect. I 
have attempted to walk faithfully before 
men; but have I walked faithfully before 
God?” Well might Horner have echoed the 
cry of the psalmist of old: “‘ For I -have eaten 
ashes like bread, and mingled my drink with 
weeping, because of Thine indignation and 
Thy wrath; for Thou hast lifted me up, and 
cast me down. My days are like a shadow 
that declineth; and I am withered like 
grass.” Withal, Horner maintained so se- 
rene a presence as to conceal his melan- 
cholia from his family and his most intimate 
friends. Apparently in the written page 
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alone this morose spirit found a silent out- 
let for his morbid depression. Strangely, a 
man shackled by such ‘a handicapping 
psychology came to occupy the highest rank 
among anatomists of his day. But that was 
before Freud! 


By a contemporaneous pen a most strik- 


ing, although not flattering, picture of the - 


physical Horner is drawn: 


Five feet, seven inches tall, spare, flat-breasted, 
sharp-shouldered; high cheekbones; eyes, wide 
- apart, almost without any expression, in fact like 
glass; a thin chin, a mouth merely split across the 
face, a wide and not high forehead, a large head, 
covered by a first-rate black wig, a gait studiously 
slow and thoughtful, a voice like the sound of a 
cracked pot; neatly dressed, with a well-polished 


boot; his whole appearance that of an automaton 


moved carefully by some judicious master—We 
have Dr. Horner. 


More complimentary biographers write 
that he was quiet, dignified and sincere. His 
attitude bred confidence and respect. Unos- 
tentatious, he abhorred flattery. Polite, he 
avoided obsequiousness. Of mediocre mental 
endowment, he nevertheless surpassed his 
more brilliant confréres through sheer force 
of will and indomitable purpose. 

William Edmonds Horner was born in 
Warrenton, Fauquier County, Virginia, 
June 3, 1793. His paternal grandfather, 
Robert Horner, emigrated to Charles 
County, Maryland, from England. Later 
he removed to Prince William County, 
Virginia. Robert Horner married Mrs. 
Samuel Claggett, the widow of Reverend 
Samuel Claggett, who was the daughter 
of Dr. Gustavus Brown, a graduate of 
Edinburgh. On the side of the paternal 
grandmother there was a distinguished 
lineage of physicians and jurists. Robert 
~ Horner died young leaving the widow and 
two sons, Gustavus Brown Horner, who 


served under Dr. James Tilton in the 


Revolutionary Forces, and William, father 
of William Edmonds Horner. William 
Horner married Mary, daughter of William 
Edmonds and Elizabeth Blackwell. 


William Horner was a merchant by 
occupation. His earliest business connec- 
tions were with William Hartshorne at 
Alexandria, Virginia. The latter was the 
father of Dr. Joseph Hartshorne, an emi- 


nent physician of Philadelphia. Later William 


Horner engaged in a mercantile business 
on the Potomac and ultimately settled 
in Warrenton. 

The Horner family was not blessed with 
worldly goods, but there were many children 
and the home ties were very close. The 
religious atmosphere was cultivated by the 
parents and a high premium was placed on 
education. The influence of environment 


on the plasticity of an impressionable child- _ 
hood may well be traced in the lifeof William . 


Edmonds Horner. From the early asso- 
ciation with his elders, and particularly with 
his invalid grandmother who lived with the 
Horners, there arose a certain characteristic 
mildness and external serenity remarked 
throughout his life. 

Slight of build and of frail constitution, 
the child shrank from the physical en- 
counters of boyish games. In these pursuits 
his physical deficiency made him the butt of 
many pranks. The natural trend of this 
diversion of youthful energy was into 
scholastic activity. The young Horner 
became a veritable bookworm. The welcome 
release from physical contest into studious 
pursuits developed a certain tenacity of 
memory and ripeness of judgment beyond 
his years. Yet his cautious expression of 
conclusions and opinions which arose from 
a development of mental accuracy, led 
throughout life to a common belief that he 
suffered from mental inertia. At the age of 
eleven years he was sent to school under 
the Reverend Charles O’Neill, a classical 
scholar, graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Oxford University. When this master 
moved his school to Dumfries, Prince William 
County in 1805, William Horner followed to 
continue his studies. To the influence of 
Reverend O’Neill may be attributed 
Horner’s knowledge of and _ continued 
interest in the classics. 
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On the completion of his course in the 
academy in 1809, Horner started the study 
of medicine as a house pupil under the 
preceptorship of John Spence. In a necro- 
logic notice (1829) over Horner’s initials 
an interesting picture of this Scotch practi- 
tioner is drawn. Developing pulmonary 
tuberculosis shortly before graduating from 
Edinburgh, Spence came to America and 
acted as. tutor for a family in Dumfries for 
three years. When this engagement was 


completed, he began the practice of medi- 


cine in the same community in 1791. Spence 
was an early advocate of vaccination and a 
consistent contributor to medical litera- 
ture. The honorary degree of doctor of 


medicine was bestowed on this worthy 


practitioner by the University of Pennsy]- 
vania in July, 1828. Horner remained under 
Spence for three years, and if the following 
passage of a letter to his father in this period 
be taken as an index, he applied himself not 
only assiduously but thoughtfully to the 
task at hand. : 


The books you sent to me gave great satisfac- 
tion. Instead, however, of satisfying my present 
anxiety to become well acquainted with the struc- 
ture of the human body, they have excited in me 
an enthusiastic zeal to commence practical 
anatomy. A man, with the assistance of maps, may 
obtain a tolerable knowledge of countries, but it is 
only by traversing them that he becomes the 
geographer in reality. In like manner it is with the 
anatomist, for no anatomical plates can give him 
that confidence as to induce him to undertake a 
surgical operation, or give him as good an idea of 
the subject as dissection. 


After the adequate apprenticeship with 
John Spence, Horner entered the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1812. It was the privilege 
of the young Virginian to sit under Benjamin 
Rush, Philip Syng Physick, Caspar Wistar, 
Thomas C. James, Benjamin’ Smith Barton 
and John Redman Coxe. An unexpected 
eventuality, however, interrupted his orderly 
medical education for the time being. 

War having been declared with Great 
Britain, Horner sought a surgeoncy in the 
hospital department of the Army with the 


privilege of continuing his University work. 
On July 3, 1813 he was commissioned as 
surgeon’s mate, which office he reluctantly 
accepted. In September the stripling of a 
boy was ordered to the Canadian front. An 
interesting picture of the grotesque uniform 
designed by Surgeon-General Tilton for the 
hospital department has been drawn by 
Samuel Jackson. The coat of coal-black 
material was single-breasted and had a 
standing collar with a gold star on either 
side. It was short-waisted and pigeon-tailed. 
The “nether garments”’ were tight fitting. ’ 
The nickname, “Crows,” applied by their 
critical fellow-officers spelled the early doom 
of this musical comedy uniform. 

Fortunately Horner has left a published 
account of his experiences, military and 
surgical, in the campaigns about the head of 
Lake Erie. The details of military move- 
ments are unessential. The unpreparedness 
of the republican people for war was never 
more lamentable. The poorly trained Ameri- . 


can forces gained several victories in minor 


engagements only to be met by growing 
disapprobation at home because of the 
prospect of a draft and increasing resis- 
tance at the front because of the great 
increase in the enemy’s forces through the 
release of the troops in continental fields. 
Napoleon had abdicated. The responsibilities 
of organization and the management of field 
hospitals which were thrust on Horner 
during the periods of active campaigning 
were an invaluable experience and asset 
in later life. 

And yet to such a sensitive soul the 
horrors of warfare must have been most 
appalling. Repulsive as were the tasks 
confronting him, Horner accomplished them 
creditably, but at what cost it is impossible 
to judge. His records read: “My fingers 
became so sore from incessant dabbling in 
water and in pus that I could seize nothing 
without pain, and was constantly liable to 
let articles fall, from the sudden twinges 
of agony in touching them.” He was cool 
and collected in danger, apparently oblivi- 
ous of personal risk. That even the most 
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impressionable and sensitive ‘may grow cal- 
lous to the horrors of war, is attested to 
by the following tale from his journal: 


I remember, one day, in making my hospital 
rounds, a patient just arrived presented an ampu- 
tated forearm, and in so doing could scarcely 
restrain a broad laugh; the titter was constantly on 
his face. “‘What’s the matter? This does not strike 


me as a subject of laughter.” ‘‘It is not, Doctor, ' 


but excuse me, I lost my arm in so funny a way 
that I still laugh, whenever I look at it.” “What 
way?” “Our first Sergeant wanted shaving, and 
got me to attend to it, as I am a Corporal. We 
went out together in front of his tent. Having 
lathered him, I took him by the nose and was just 
about applying the razor, when a cannon ball 
came, and that was the last I saw of his head and 
of my hand. Excuse, me, Doctor, for laughing so; 
I never saw such a thing before.” 


. Apparently the “Top” was unpopular 
even in that day! 

A furlough through the winter and early 
spring enabled Horner to complete his work 
at Pennsylvania and to receive his degree 
April 8, 1814. Since the more active period 
of his service succeeded this date, the value 
of his observations is greatly enhanced. As 
might be anticipated, the surgical notes far 
outweighed the medical both in volume and 
in value. Antedating Gerhard and Pennock, 
- camp fever was naturally misnamed typhus 
fever by Horner. Military hygiene was 
unknown and the high morbidity from 
communicable diseases is thereby explained. 
His general considerations on military sur- 
gery with certain modifications dependent 
on aseptic and more refined technique are 
applicable in modern warfare. For example 
he remarks that the bullet wounds not 
involving bone or great body cavities did 
well. Spinal and abdominal wounds did 
poorly. Recovery from chest wounds. was 
observed in several instances. His observa- 
tions on amputations are most important. 
Early amputation of just the hanging 
portion of a leg with squaring off of the 
ragged bone ends is an intermediate plan 
suggested as a compromise between the so- 
called ‘‘under four days” and “over four 


days” plans, not a far call to the flush ampu- 
tation adopted in the World War. Horner 
with keen perception remarked the un- 
wisdom of a long and difficult trans- 
portation for those wounded ultimately 
demanding amputation. He furthermore 
devised a litter by means of a blanket slung 
between two’ poles, which displaced the 
unwieldly, uncomfortable hand-barrow. In 
both instances Horner had by clinical 
experience found the potent causes of surg- 
ical shock. As would be anticipated in the 
pre-antiseptic days and with missiles of 
relatively low velocity, efforts to conserve 
shattered long bones practically always 


terminated fatally. Maggots added to his 


burden in caring for the wounded, until the 
suggestion of a soldier that elderbark juice 
would keep flies away mitigated this evil. It 
Is surprising to note the infrequency of 
secondary hemorrhage when infection and 
gangrene were so rampant. Horner opposed 
the use of .alcoholic beverages but wisely 
advocated the use of opiates. His support of 
bread and water poultices (it being im- 
possible to obtain milk) in opposition to the 
French plan of cold water poultices was 
most emphatic. Brandy was used as a 
local application to stimulate granulations. 

With the evacuation of patients from 
the hospital, Horner received orders on 
December 24, 1814 to report in Washington. 
He was in command of a handful of men at 
Norfolk, Virginia, at the time of the signing 
of the Treaty of Ghent. The prospect of 
advance in the service being slight, he re- 
signed March 13, 1815. His resignation was 


accepted on March 23rd and he left for 


home. 

On his arrival in Warrenton, William 
Horner found his elder brother just launch- 
ing into the profession of Iaw. So they joined 
offices. Medical life in the rural South has 
never been invigorating or stimulating and 
it is not surprising that Horner chafed under 
the restraint and mental inactivity. In 
later years he stated that ‘‘Virginia is a 
fine nursery for young men, but a poor 
theater for the display of their abilities.” 
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From his diary the following picture of dis- 
content is gathered.“ Flesh and blood could 
stand it no longer; often have I paced with 
rapid and disordered steps my little office, 
agitating in a most painful state of mind my 
future fortunes.” Accordingly and in keep- 
ing with his orderly manner of decision, 
Horner drew up on paper four plans of 
procedure which he had under advisement. 
Opposite each heading he entered the 
relative merits and demerits as the case 
might be. By eliminating the prospects in 
Warrenton, Philadelphia and the Navy fell 
before the allurement of the East Indian 
service. Failing of an appointment here, 
however, the practice of his_ profession 
in the congenial medical atmosphere of 
Philadelphia finally won approbation. Not 
until the decision was made, did he counsel 
even his nearest of kin. Without influence 
or intimate friends in Philadelphia and with 
only a small reserve fund from a legacy of 
his grandmother, Horner had obviously 
chosen the most difficult path to success. 
Leaving Warrenton on December 3, 1815, 
he inscribed in his journal. ‘The Rubicon 
is passed; I have forsaken my relations, my 
friends, and my practice. I am now on my 
way to Philadelphia, where I intend to seek 
my fortunes. I have put all at hazard. O, 
Thou Eternal Father, the giver of all good 
gifts! May Thy blessing attend me.” 
Whatever his shortcomings may have 
been, William E. Horner was possessed of a 
lofty ideal for his profession and an incredi- 
ble degree of application and precision. 
“In surveying the state of our profession 
it will be found that the most 
distinguished and able members of the time 
are those choice spirits who in early life 
devoted days and nights to study; and to 
threading obscure alleys, the abode of 
sickness and of wretched poverty,” he 
wrote at a later period. His methodical plan 
of life allotted six hours to sleepmg. He 
arose at five, opened the day with prayer, 
crowded his waking hours with study, dis- 
section, teaching and practice and closed 
his day with the reading of a chapter of the 


Bible and prayer. In such an organized 
existence there was little time or occasion 
for the small affairs of life, which he warned 
his students to shun, “‘the gambling table, 
the race course, and the political junto.” To 
him the professional visit was a serious, if 
not solemn, occasion of consultation, and 
never did he permit it to degenerate into a 
gossipy tea-party. In his early professional 
days, Horner was a bachelor and a recluse 
whose social amenities were as yet dormant. 
During his early months of practice in 
Philadelphia he wrote, ‘My prospects are. 
unflattering, but patience and perseverance 
may enable me to surmount the difficulties 
which oppose my progress; at all events I 
shall put my shoulder to the wheel.” The 
spare hours of the first winter in 
Philadelphia were spent in the study of 
anatomy and surgery at the University. 
In recognition of Horner’s ability as a 
dissector, in March, 1816, Caspar Wistar 
made him responsible for the anatomical 
specimens used in his course in anatomy at 
Pennsylvania. The stipend of five hundred 
dollars a year was a real boon to the young 
practitioner. The work proved most con- 
genial and profitable. Not only were the 
preparations for lecture demonstrations 
notable for their precision and delicacy, but 
many new specimens were added to the 
museum under the encouraging supervision 
of Wistar. Two more divergent personalities 
than Wistar and Horner would be hard to 
conceive, the one buoyant and vivacious, an 
Abou ben Adhem among medical men and © 
traditions, the other depressed and retiring, 
almost a Pythagorean. Yet their relation- 
ship was most pleasant and evidence may be 
adduced that Wistar endeavored to bring 
Horner forward socially. One pleasant 
journey together into the interior of Penn- 
sylvania during the summer of 1817 to 
inspect some property of Wistar’s was a 
cherished memory to Horner. So close was 
this attachment of Horner to Wistar that 
when the Iong-deferred opportunity for East 
Indian service did finally present itself, he 
rejected it out of loyalty to his master. 
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_ The loss of his patron, on the death of 
Caspar Wistar in January, 1818, depressed 
Horner beyond measure. But on the acces- 
sion of the brilliant John Syng Dorsey to the 


chair of anatomy even greater advantages 


awaited him. Jackson intimated that to the 
socially inclined Dorsey the drudgery of the 
dissecting room appealed but little. What- 


ever his motive may have been, Dorsey | 


immediately enlisted Horner’s assistance as 
a demonstrator in anatomy and furthermore 
turned the entire dissecting class over to 
him with all the income thereto pertaining. 
Striken on the eve of his brilliant maugural 
address, John Syng Dorsey never actually 
entered into his functions as professor of 
anatomy, as he died after a week’s illness. 
His mantle was transferred to the shoulders 
of his famous uncle, Philip Syng Physick, 
renowned for his accomplishments in the 
field of surgery. That the Father of 
American Surgery should have been trans- 
ferred to the chair of anatomy at this late 
period after his brilliant successes in surgery 
must remain a mystery, unless it be 
admitted that the growing strength of the 
University of Maryland and the promise of 
William Gibson in her faculty offered an 
irresistible temptation to the older mstitu- 
tion to pluck the wings of her rival in the 
South. 

However, Physick honored the agreement 
of his predecessor and to Horner’s efforts 
the success” of his first course was generally 
attributed. Anonymous letters to Physick 
and Chapman assailed the appointment of 
Horner to the faculty and advised against 
his continuance as injurious to the welfare 
of the medical school. Enjoying the con- 
fidence of Physick and the faculty at large. 
Horner’s position was strengthened in the 
face of this opposition by an advance to the 
adjunct professorship of anatomy on 
November 17, 1819. Toward Physick, he 
stated that he felt “an ardent affection, a 
profound veneration” and spoke “‘of a kind- 
ness which took me by the hand at a time 
when I was youthful and unpatronized; and 
by its activity and uniform tenour, infused 


encouragement, strengthened the imbecility 
of early professional life, and finally led to 
whatever may be most valuable in my 
condition.” 

A dominant figure was rising on the 
medical horizon in Philadelphia in the 
person of Nathanial Chapman. Never was 
this amiable ‘Virginian to occupy the emi- 
nent position in the profession of his distin- 
guished predecessor, Benjamin Rush; yet 
by personal charm admixed with not a 


small degree of political maneuvering, 


Chapman came to hold a commanding place 
in Philadelphia and in American medicine. 
Under his guidance the vicious system of 


private medical institutes to supplement — 


the courses of the regular medical schools 
was founded. For example nervous diseases 
were not discussed by Chapman in his lec- 
tures before the University Medical School, 
but in the summer session of the institute 
this field of medicine was taken up and such 
students as attended paid the additional 
fee. William E. Horner was associated with 
Chapman in this enterprise from its incep- 
tion. From a humble beginning in the loft of a 
barn off Walnut Street, the institute had an 
attendance of one hundred students after ten 
years and had enlisted such men as Dewees, 
Hodge, Bell, Samuel Jackson, John K. 
Mitchell and Harris as instructors. Much 
more pretentious quarters had been ob- 
tained and flattery heaped on the insti- 
gators of the project in the form of many 


imitators. Certain medical centers main- — 


tain to this day a vestige of this ancient 
evil in the waning private “‘quiz” sections 
given under the auspices of the members 
of the faculty. A century ago certain 
extenuating circumstances for the ex- 
istence of such an institution, as a part, 
yet not of the medical school, may have ex- 
isted because of the low ebb of medical edu- 
cation and the insufficient time alloted to 
the medical course. Thus only can the 
position of such leaders in the profession 
be condoned. 

Ill health limited the activity of Physick 
and shifted a great share of the teaching 
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burden to Horner. On the resignation of 
Physick, Horner was elected to the chair of 
anatomy in November, 1831, and to his new 
office he brought the fruits of years of steady 


application and natural development. His 


methods of instruction were stereotyped. 
He neither possessed nor aspired to flights 
of eloquence. His lectures were mere state- 
ments of fact emphasized by repetition and 
by the exquisite dissections, which equaled 
in their precision and detail the prepara- 
tions of Ruysch and Hyrtl. Although lacking 
in brilliancy, his painstaking presentation 
of the subject always held the attention 


of the student body. What was lacking in 


flowery diction was more than made up in 
sincere elucidation. -His- contact with 
students was courteous but reserved. AIl- 
though a Virginian himself, he decried the 
faculty’s support of Southerners in the 


toils of the law. This affront to a time- 


honored deference to medical students from 
the South in Pennsylvania led to open 
threats of boycott, but Horner did not 
swerve from his purpose and ultimately the 
episode was forgotten due to the patent 
honesty of the man. : 

William Edmonds Horner was Dean of 
the Medical School at Pennsylvania for 
more than thirty years, but more especially 
of the Faculty of 1835, which for a decade 
and a half remained intact and wielded a 
mighty influence in medical education in 
America. Constituting this famous faculty 
were Nathaniel Chapman in_ practice, 
William Gibson in surgery, Samuel Jackson 
in the institutes, George B. Wood in materia 
medica and pharmacy, Hugh L. Hodge in 
obstetrics, Robert Hare in chemistry and 
William E. Horner in anatomy. 

Pennsylvania, under the leadership of 
Horner, maintained the highest standards 
of medical education then existent in 
America. Indeed some years later (1851) 
Horner complained that the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York alone 
of all the medical institutions joined 
Pennsylvania in upholding the require- 
ments outlined by the American Medical 


Association. In the school months, October 


to March, Pennsylvania was requiring a 
total of seven hundred and four hours as 
compared with six hundred and forty-eight 
hours required at the University of Virginia, — 
the nearest school in this respect. By com- 
parison with other medical schools of 
lower requirements, Pennsylvania suffered 
through reduced attendance; and yet Horner 
urged the Trustees to maintain their high 
standards of medical education in order to 
stay the annual flood of medical graduates, 
which he likened to a “flight of wild 
pigeons.”’ As prerequisites to the final 
examination for the degree, each medical 
student must have arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, have spent three years in 
the study of medicine (at least two of which 
should be under the preceptorship of a 
“respectable practitioner”), have completed 
one course of clinical instruction in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital or Blockley and 
have presented a written thesis on a medical 
subject approved by the faculty. Further- 
more “‘general bad spelling in a thesis, or 
general inattention to the rules of grammar, 
will preclude a candidate from examination 
for a degree.” As Dr. Charles W. Burr 
writes of an even later period: “The sub- 
junctive mood had not gone out of existence; 
sentences did not have to be reduced to the 
length of a clause, lest the reader should 
have brain-fag, and colons and semicolons 
were still in common use.” The candidate 
having met the full requirements of the 
faculty from a scholastic standpoint and 
having satisfied them as to his moral fitness, 
was subjected to an oral examination. Prior 
to Horner’s accession to the chair of anat- 
omy, the ordeal of final examinations for 
candidates for the degree of doctor of 
medicine had been somewhat mollified by 
the elimination of the fearsome Green Box 
or Room, so termed because of the color of 
the screen concealing the examiners and the 
examinee from the remaining trembling 
candidates. Three negative votes on a 
private ballot of the faculty were necessary 
for the rejection of a candidate. The 
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examination having been passed it was the 
‘custom of two members of the faculty to 

entertain the successful individuals at “the 
- greatest saturnalia of their lives” on com- 
mencement eve. | 

The total tuition for the two year course 
was two hundred and forty dollars, twenty 
dollars for each course together with certain 
- other fees. In addition graduation expenses 
amounted to forty dollars, each professor 
receiving five dollars, the provost, five, 
the vice-provost, two and the secretary 
of the Board of Trustees, five dollars. The 
expense of preparing diplomas was met by 
this fee, after which any residue was devoted 
to the improvement of the anatomic museum. 
In addition six scholarships were granted by 
the faculty and in a measure met from this 
fund. Never were the finances of the Medical 
School so well administered, it was said, as 
during the deanship of Dr. Horner. 

Of his contributions to the science of 


anatomy doubtless the best known is his | 


description of the tensor tarsi, a muscular 
adjunct to the lachrymal apparatus which 
is commonly called the muscle of Horner. 
In spite of the controversy surrounding the 
priority of the discovery of this structure, 
Horner’s account published in 1824 is 
usually honored instead of that of Flagiani 
or Rosenmiiller. An equally important con- 
tribution to anatomy was made by Horner 
in 1839, when he described the cartilages 
at the bronchial subdivisions, stating that 
their semilunar form resembled “‘somewhat 
the pasteboard of an ear bonnet, and is 
evidently to keep the orifice open.” To this 
description of the form and function of the 
bronchial cartilages Dr. William Snow 
Miller gives unqualified priority. Being one of 
this country’s earliest microscopists Horner 
made a comparative study of the axillary 
sweat glands of the white and black race. 
To the larger glands of the negro he applied 
the term “odoriferous glands” and deter- 
mined their presence to be in an increased 
number over those of the white race. Cer- 
tain independent researches were made by 
Horner on the muscles of the rectum. He 


furthermore combined the studies of Lauth 
and Leidy on the larynx and gave the 
name, vocal membrane, to the fibro-elastic 
submucous layer. A curious error 
encountered in his belief of a demonstrable 
communication between the alveoli and the 


pulmonary veins. The outpouring of fluid 


from the aorta after forcing it into the 
bronchi can only be explained on traumatic 
grounds. _ 

But little substantial fame accrued to 
Horner from his several textbooks. On the 
accession to the adjunct professorship of 


anatomy he prepared a dissecting manual 


under the title of the “American Dissector.” 


It doubtless served as an important aid in 


the anatomical laboratory but contained 
nothing of permanent value. His most pre- 
tentious editorial effort was the “Special 
Anatomy and Histology” which appeared 
in 1826 in two volumes. Certain original 
observations particularly in the untrodden 
field of microscopic anatomy give this work 
an unusual value. The first treatise on 
“Pathologic Anatomy” in this country came 
from his hand. With Dr. Henry H. Smith, 
his son-in-law, Horner prepared an anatom- 
ical atlas whose plates preserve in a measure 
the beauty of his dissections. Horner’s 
textbooks present a stilted, cramped style 
and their materials are in the main arranged 
as a mere compendium to spare the time of 
the reader. 

As professor of anatomy at Pennsylvania, 
William E. Horner became custodian of the 
Wistar Museum, which had been greatly 
increased through the transfer of models 
from the Pennsylvania Hospital collection 
in 1824. To this notable museum Horner 
had from his earliest connection with the 
faculty until his death been an assiduous 


contributor. A measure of his zeal in this 


respect may be gathered from an episode 
related by Dr. M. J. Greenman, Director of 


the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 


Biology: Sir Arthur Keith, Curator of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, was 
inspecting the Museum of the Wistar Insti- 
tute in the early days, of the World War. 
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Suddenly he stopped before a cabinet con- 
taining a number of death masks and 
pointing at one of Cromwell, exclaimed: 
“How did you come by that?’ Dr. 
Greenman explained that it had been depos- 


| ited in the museum by Dr. Horner in about 


1848. Whereupon Sir Arthur remarked: 
“Most extraordinary; that is just about the 
time the death mask of Cromwell disap- 
peared from the Royal College of Surgery. 
There are only two of them in existence.” 
In any event Horner was such a conspicuous 
patron of the anatomic museum that his 


name was added to that of Wistar’s in desig- » 


nating it the Wistar and Horner Museum. In 
deference to the wishes of General Isaac J. 
Wistar, nephew of Caspar Wistar, Horner’s 
name was dropped from the title when the 
Wistar Museum of Anatomy and Biology 
was endowed by the General in 1894. 

Until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, anatomy and surgery were com- 
bined subjects and most anatomists 
practiced surgery. It was but natural then 
that Horner should have worked in this 
field. In addition to his excellent anatomic 
background, his experiences during the War 
of 1812 and a year spent in the study of 
surgery on the Continent (1821) eminently 
fitted him for the practice of surgery. 
Then, too, his imperturbable front and 
conservative methods gave him much 
prestige in surgery. He was never spectacu- 
lar and never risked caution for display. In 
the valedictory of 1851 Horner stated that 
self-possession was frequently ‘‘the only 
barrier between life and death,” adding 
“lucky chance, or undeserved inspiration, 
cannot be expected at those periods of 
trial.” Success, financial as well as medical, 
crowned his efforts in practice. 

In this respect the most notable service 
rendered by Horner was during the cholera 
epidemic of 1832 when he was placed in 
charge of one of the district hospitals by the 
City Councils. Through his microscopic 
studies of the dejecta he proved that the rice 
water stools of Asiatic cholera resulted from 


the desquamation of the epithelium of the 


Epmonps Horner 


intestines. Some of the histologic changes 
noted in the gastrointestinal tract of cholera 
patients ‘were an early exudate of coagu- 
lated lymph as in diphtheria, involving the 
small intestines and the stomach and colon 
at times, and later a profuse eruption of 


WILL1AM EpmMonps HORNER 
(1793-1853) 

tiny vesicles throughout the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach and small intestines. 
Horner furthermore pointed out that the 
venous capillaries and not the follicles of the 
intestines were the source of the “cholera 
fluid,” viz. the watery stools. In recogni- 
tion of this heroic service during this 
epidemic, the City Council presented him 
with a silver pitcher inscribed thus: 


To Dr. William E. Horner 
The City of Philadelphia, 
Grateful for his disinterested and intrepid exertion 
in a period of public calamity, 
Transeat in exemptum. August, 1832. 


Dr. Horner was an extensive contributor 
to general medical literature, but as a rule 
the articles represent simple case reports, 
giving the unvarnished experience of a busy 
practitioner. 
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William E. Horner was active on the 
medical and later the surgical staff of 
Blockley, the Almshouse Hospital. Samuel 
Jackson dating his service from 1823, states 
that Horner served on the staff of this 
ancient medical landmark for twenty-five 
years. The following incident from Agnew 
raises some doubt as to the accuracy of this 
statement. | 


June 30, 1845 is somewhat remarkable in conse- 
quence of the want of due formality in the destruc- 
tion of an unfortunate cockroach, which had 
rashly taken a cut across the table, instead of going 
around it, these gentlemen (the internes) became 
indignant and demanded the managers to be 
transferred to the table of the matron. Their 
refusal to comply with this request determined a 
unanimous resignation leaving the hospital unpro- 
vided with any medical assistance. The evening of 
that day Drs. Horner and Clymer attended and 
prescribed for the sick. Here was the causus belli, 
and the managers promptly passed a resolution of 
dismissal. 


Interceding for the resident staff Horner, 
Jackson and other members of the medical 
board met the outraged, obdurate guardians 


and managers. Failing to reach an agreement | 


the staff was reorganized and the hospital 
was closed to medical students for nine 
years. | 


For want of a nail, the shoe was lost; for want of 
a shoe, the horse was lost; for want of a horse, 
the rider was lost. 


Born an Episcopalian of devout parents 
Dr. Horner’s activity in the foundation: of 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, the third general 
hospital in Philadelphia, deserves especial 
consideration. Intensely religious, Horner 
had devoted considerable time and attention 
to the study of theology. During the 
Summer of 1830 while sojourning at Cape 
May, New Jersey, he became intimate with 
a priest and much earnest discussion on the 
question of creed ensued. The fearless 
devotion of priests and sisters to the danger- 
ous task of caring for cholera patients 
during the,epidemic of 1832 won his sincere 
admiration and led to even closer study of 


their creed. In his journal of 1833 a note of 
changing religious views is made, but only 
after most mature consideration did he 
become a communicant of the Catholic 
Church in 1839. The St. Joseph’s Hospital 
was established on November 13, 1848 as 
the culmination of the efforts of “‘the St. 
Joseph’s Society for the relief of distressed 
emigrants from Ireland, and for the 
establishment of a, hospital.” William E. 
Horner was one of the physicians of this 
Society and on the incorporation of the 
hospital became one of its physicians, May 
25, 1849. On June 11th of the same year he 
was elected surgeon and on the organization 
of the medical board on February 11, 1850 
he was made president. Jackson states that 
Horner realizing the need of additional 
hospital beds for the better type of patients 
appealed first to the general public and 
receiving no response, turned the 
Catholic Church with the result that St. 
Joseph’s Hospital was established. 

Of Dr. Horner’s family life we have a 
picture of supreme devotion. On October 26, 
1820 he married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Welsh, a merchant of Philadelphia. This 
union was blessed with ten children, four 
girls and two boys surviving Dr. Horner. 
The eldest daughter, Mary, married Dr. 
Henry H. Smith who later became professor 
of surgery in the University. The second 
daughter, Emily, married Horner’s nephew, 
William Horner, a Virginian. The third 
daughter, Josephine, his favorite child, 
married Dr. Richard Eppes. The Horner 
home on Chestnut Street near Eighth was 
famed for its hospitality. For a period of 
seven years they resided in Portico Row at 
Spruce and Ninth Streets. The location 
proving disadvantageous professionally the 
Horners moved back to Chestnut Street, 
their last residence being a large mansion in 
Chestnut Street opposite the Mint. 

Dr. Horner suffered with attacks of 
vertigo and headache from the fall of 18109. 
Indeed he was rarely free from the latter at 
any time subsequent to this date. As has 
been stated, by supreme self-control he kept 
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his despondency submerged. Not until 1841 
were his physical ailments revealed to his 
associates in the form of a disabling attack 
of dyspnea. These attacks recurred each 
year and from their description would seem 
to have been of cardiac origin. A particularly 
severe attack in 1844 led to pulmonary 
congestion, which yielded only to vene- 
section. Thesé recurring attacks became 
progressively worse. Yet Horner resisted 
medical attention and continued his pro- 
fessional and teaching duties. | 

In 1848 Samuel Jackson induced Horner 
to revisit Europe. In company with Joseph 
Leidy he visited England, France, Austria 
and Germany. They were royally received 
and both entered mto the new scenes and 
experiences with zeal and avidity. In 
Horner’s introductory lecture before the 
anatomical class that fall, he outlined the 
conditions, medical and political, in Europe. 
One particularly exciting incident befell the 
travelers in Paris during the Revolution of 
June 23rd—26th. While driving through the 
Quartier Latin near the Pantheon, Leidy and 
Horner alighted on learning that the street 
was barricaded. Their escape was cut off in 
another direction by the attack of the 
government troops on a second barricade. 
The two Americans were for a time forced to 
seek the shelter of a friendly porte-cochére in 


order to escape the crossfire of the opposing - 


forces. Finally they made their way in 
safety over the River Seine before the 
general rising of the Paris mob closed the 
bridges to the cité. Horner vividly portrayed 
the changing atmosphere of the populace. 
With his experiences in the War of 1812 as a 
background he observed keenly the methods 
of the French surgeons in dealing with the 
wounded. In each country the principal hos- 
pitals were inspected. In Vienna a consider- 
able time was spent with Rokitansky. 
Unfortunately Hyrtl, whom they had planned 
to visit there, was on a “‘distant excursion” 
and only his marvelous minute injections of 
the coats of the eye bore witness to his 
ability. Johannes Miiller received them 
cordially in Berlin. ; 
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This interruption to his duties and labors 
gave Horner a period of comparative free- 
dom from serious symptoms. However there 
was a gradual decline in strength. In 1852 
the severity of the dyspnea and the access- 
ion of edema made Horner’s condition 
precarious. Yet he persisted in his duties. 
When Jackson returned from Europe in 
November he counselled against a continu- 
ance of either teaching or practice. After a 
three weeks’ rest in the South, Horner 
returned and resumed his work. On 
January 27, 1853 he delivered his last ~ 
lecture and Jackson thus described his 
condition: “‘His limbs were distended with 
dropsical swellings; for a week he has been 


lecturing while bandaged to the waist; his 


respiration labored and short, rendered 
speech difficult; the heaving heart and 
throbbing carotids seemed threatening every 
moment an apoplectic hemorrhage, a sudden 
congestion, or fatal effusion of the lungs.” 
After the lecture he walked to his home one- 
quarter mile away. The death of his 
daughter, Josephine, in childbirth, at this 
time completely broke his spirit and he 
resignedly faced the end. 

For a period of two months his con- 
dition fluctuated. Indeed in February he 
insisted on relieving the faculty of certain 
anatomy examinations by personally inter- 
viewing the candidates. During the last 
illness Samuel Jackson attended him and he 
related the following episode: 


He was lying on a couch, Dr. Henry H. Smith 
and myself sitting on either side. Dr. Horner was 
suffering with the pain of a new symptom that 
had just commenced. He demonstrated with his 
finger the different regions of the trunk, enumerat- 
ing the organs they contained, and the state of 
each, and indicating the exact seat where he then 
suffered the most. This was done with the intense 
and earnest manner of a demonstration to his 
class. I was so struck with it as to call the attention 
of Dr. Smith to this display of the ruling passion 
strong in death. “Look! here is the anatomist . 
dissecting his own body, making a post mortem 
before he is dead.” The remark so amused Dr. 
Horner that he laughed heartily, in which we 
joined him. At the end he said: ‘‘ Well, I have not 
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had so good a laugh for a long time.” This oc- 
curred on the third day before his death. 


On March 12th, new symptoms developed 
suggesting peritonitis. On the evening of 
March 13th, William E. Horner passed 
quietly away surrounded by his family and 
friends. Necropsy demonstrated the old 


cardiovascular condition but determined an | 


enterocolitis with gangrene and peritonitis 
as the immediate causes of death. Dr. 
Horner was first buried at St. John’s Church 
and then moved to the family vault at 
Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

If bequests be considered media for 
transmitting the name and deeds of the 
donor to posterity, then fate has dealt un- 
kindly with William Edmonds Horner. The 
Wistar and Horner Museum, to which he 
willed his notable collection of anatomical 
and pathologic specimens and his dissecting 
instruments, has discarded his illustrious 
name. The St. Joseph’s Hospital, to which 
he gave liberally of his time and substance 
during life and his library and_ surgical 
instruments at his death, has forgotten the 


former and lost the latter. Save for the 


curious in the subject of medical history, 
William Edmonds Horner must _ exist 
through the medium of a muscle bearing his 
name rather than as an anatomist who held 
the chair at the University of Pennsylvania 
for twenty-two years and for an even longer 
period guided the affairs of the medical 
school as its dean, an anatomist of first rank, 
whose dissections rivaled the most famous of 
all time and at the same time a surgeon 
respected for his ability and equanimity, and 
lastly a pioneer in microscopic pathology. 
His personality would constitute an ex- 
cellent subject for psychologic research. 
Throughout his life a submerged Hamlet 
seemed to cry: 


O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, — 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
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A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE INCUNABULA IN THE LIBRARY 
OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF PHILADELPHIA 


A list of the Incunabula in the Library of 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia 
was published in the ANNALS OF MEDICAL 
History (vol. u, nos. 1-2), 1919. At that 
time we were able to list two hundred and 
fifty-six. Since that date so many valu- 
able and especially notable additions have 
been made to our collection that it has been 
deemed wise to republish the entire list in 
order that these may be included. It now 
contains three hundred and thirty-two. 

The arrangement is by authors, with more 
or less description to assist in the identifica- 
tion of the edition or publication. The ruling 
of “Hain” is followed in this Library and 
only books issued in the fifteenth century 
are classed under the head of “ Incunabula.” 
Further, after careful consideration, it has 
been decided, in this revised list, to follow 
the form arrangement of author’s names 
given by “Hain,” making cross references 
when deemed necessary for clearness. Also 
editions will be arranged chronologically and 
not strictly alphabetical as in our first list. 
Each work, or edition of a work, is to be 
numbered seriatim. 

The appended notes in the first list have 
been allowed to stand and a few have been 
added; while possibly of no great biblio- 
graphical importance, they are of more or 
less interest as the comments of previous- 
owners and in some cases of real worth. 

It should also be stated as a matter of 
interest and of importance in the preserva- 
tion of these rare and valuable books, that 
there have been made in this Library, up to 
the present time, one hundred and eight-five 
complete photostat copies of works men- 
tioned in this list; these photostat copies are 
bound and available for use. This work is 
being continued as opportunity permits. 

Full credit must be given to our cata- 
loguer, Miss Gertrude B. Bishop, for her 
care and attention, in the preparation of 
this list. 

CHARLES PERRY FISHER, 
Librarian 


I, ABANO s. Apono, Petrus pve. [Conciliator 
differentiarum philosophorum et praecipue medi- 
corum. Ezusdem tractatus de venenis.] [F. 1 vacat.] 
[F. 2a:] Conciliato[r] differentiaru[m] philosopho- 
[(rlum [et] p[rlect | pue medicofrum] clarissimi viri 

etri de Abano Pa- | tauini feliciter incipit. *** 

[F. 280b:] Exegimus deo fauto[r]e opus Co[n]ciliato- 
(rlis magi- | stri Petri de abano medico{rum] phys- 
ico[rum]q[ue] sua tem- | pestate p[rjincipis: Imp[r]- 
essum papie per Gab[rliele[m] ) de grassis anno 
dfomi]ni. 1490. die sexta. nouemb[rjis. | *** [F. 
293b:] LAUS DEO. ; 

[293] ff F°. Papiae, Gabriel de Grassis, 1490. 

: [Hain no. 3.] 

2. ABANO s. Apono, Petrus bE. [Conciliator 
differentiarum philosophorum et praecipue medi- 
corum.] [F. 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] Conciliato[r] differ- 
entiaru{m] philosopho[rju{m] [et] pfrject | pue 
medico[rum] clarissimi vir1 Petri de Abano Pata | 
uini feliciter incipit. [F. 280b:] §Exegimus deo 
fauto[rle op[us] Co[n]ciliato[r]is magistri | Pet[r]i de 

a{njo medico[rum] physico{rum]q[ue] sua tem- 
pesta | te p[ri]ncipis: impe[n]sa v[er]o caractereq[ue] 
incundissimo ma | gistri Toha[n]nis herbo[r]t de 

Selge[n]stat alemani cuius | ars [et] ingeniu[m] 
ceteros facile supe[re]minet o[mn]es: Impres | sum 
Uenetijs a[n]no v[m]. 1483. nonis feb{r]uis. |*** 

[284] ff F°. Venetiis, Johannes dictus Magnus Herbort de 


_ Siligenstat, Alemannus, 1483. 
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[Hain no. 6.] 


3. ABANO s. Apono, Petrus pe. [Tractatus de 
remediis venenorum.] [F. 1a:] Tractat[us] Pe[tri] 
die] Abano de remediis uenenofrum]. [F. 32b:] 
§Finiunt Pe[trus] de Abano remedia ueneno{rum]. 

[32] ff 4°. [Romae, Johannes Philippas de Lignamine Mes- 
sanensis, circa 1473.] 

[Not in Hain.] 

4. ABANO s. APONO, PETRUusS DE. [Tractatus de 
venenis.] [F. 1b:] §Tractatus de Uenenis. A magistro 
Petro de Abbano edit[us] | [F. 18b. in fine:] § Finit 
tractatus vtilissimus de Uenenis. | Per Magistrum 
Petrum de Abbano co{m]posi | tus. Impressus 
Rome. Anno. domini. M |. CCCC.LxXxxu. die 
[vero penultima Aprilis. | §Registrum folio{rum]. 
. [18] ff 12°. Romae, Stephanus Plannck de Patavia, 1484. 

{Hain no, 11. 

5. ABANO s. Apono, Petrus DE. [Tractatus de 
venenis.] [F. 1a:] Incipit p[ro]logus in libellum de 
vene | nis: Excellentiss[ijmi medici 
Pe | tri de Abbano. Anno d[omiJni. 1. 4. 8. 7. | [F. 
34a:] Et sic imponit[ur] finis tractatui de vennenis 
[sic] | peritissimi medici magistri Petri de abba | no 
*** Tmp[re]ssus pfer]. p. matheu[m] cerdois [de] 
vni | dischgrecz. Anno d[omiJni. i. 4. 8. 7. die 18 

[36] ff 4° [Patavii], Matthaeus Cerdonis de Windischgraez, 

8 


“Hain no. 12.] 
6. ABANo s. APoNo, Petrus DE. [Tractatus de 
venenis.] [F. 1a. vacat.] [F. 1b:] §Tractatus de 


Uenenis: a magistro Petro de Albano [sic] edit[us]. © 


| [F. 18b:] §Finit Tractat[us] vtilissimus de venenis 
per magi | stru[m] Petru[m] de Abbano [com]positus. 
Imp[rjessus Rome | Anno d[omi]ni. M.cccc.Lxxxx. 
die vierJo. xvii. Marcij. | 
[18] ff 4°. Romae, Stephanus Plannck de Patavia, 1490. 
[Hain no. 13.] 
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7. ABANO s. Apono, Petrus bE. [Expositio 
roblematum Aristotelis.] [F. 1-3:] Tabula. *** 
F, 4. cum sign. a2.] Expositio p[rJeclarissimi atq[ue] 

eximii artium ac medi | cine docto[rlis Petri de 
Ebano Patauini in lib{rum] | p[rjoblematum Aris- 
totelis feliciter incipit. | [F. 312 a. cum sign. Q6, in 
fine:] Explicit *** ea nullo p[rji | us interp[rjetante 
incepta quidem Parisius [sic]: et laudabiliter Padue 
terminata. arte hac impen | sa Joannis herbojr]t 
Alemani *** verum ut Iaute sint etiam elabo[r]ata. | 
Anno. M.CCCC.LXxxiI. die. xxva. Feb[{rjuarii.. | [F. 
312b. Register. ] 


[312] ff F°. Venetiis, Johannes dictus Magnus Herbort de ) 


Alemannus, 1482. 
[Hain-Copinger no. 17.] 


ABDILAZIUS | 
See—ALCHABITIUS 


8. ABEN Ezra (R. ABRAHAM). [Liber de nativi- 
tatibus.] [F. 1a vacat. F. 1b. icon xyl. F. 2a:] § In- 
cipit liber Abraham iudei de natiuitatibus. | [F. 
20b:] Explicit feliciter liber abraham tudei: Utilis- 
simus in ea parte astro- | logie qlue] de natiuita- 
tibfus] tractat: cu[m] figuris exemplaribus singulis 

domi- | bus antepositis. | [Seq. f. 21a:] Magistralis 
compositio astrolabij hanrici bate. *** [F. 30a:] 

§ Finit felicit{ur] opusculu[m] abrahe iudei de nati- 
uitatibus cum | figuris singulis 
domibus antepositis: Et Magistralis co[m]positio 
astro-] labij Hanrict bate. Impressu[m] venetijs 
arte [et] impensis Erhardi ratdolt | de augusta. 
Anno salutifere incarnatio[n]is d[omi] nice. M.cccc.- 
Lxxxv. nona | kalendas Januarij. 

[30 ff] 4° Venetiis, Erhardus Ratdolt de Augusta, 1485. 

[Hain no. 21.] 

g. ABiosus, Joannes. [Dialogus in astrologiae 
defensionem.] [F. 1a:}] AD INVICTISSIMVM AC 
POTENTISSIMVM | BELLO ET PRUDENTIS- 
SIMUM SICILIE RE | GEM ALFONSUM. | Dia- 
Jogus in astrologie defensionem Cnm [sic] Uaticinio a 
diluuio vsq[ue] ad Chri | sti annos. 1702. Joannis 
Abiosi Neapolis Regni Ex balneolo mathematica 
| rum professoris Artium [et] Meditine [sic] Doctoris. 

[Tab. xyl. In fine:] Finit opus Dialogi [etc.] Et 
impressu[m] Uenetijs Die. 20 octobris | 1494. Per 
Magistrum Franciscum Lapicidam in _ contrata 
Sancte Lucie. Ad glo | riam Omnipotentis Dei qui 
assidue benedicatur. | | 

b7] ff 4.° Venetiis Franciscus Lapicida, 1494. 

{Hain no. 24.] 

AEGIpIUS CORBOLIENSIS, PETRUS 

See—Aercipius Monacuus 


10. AeEcip1us Monacnus. [Carmina de urinarum 
judiciis cum expositione Gentilis de Fulgineo.] 
[F. 1a. tit:] [o]Pus excelle[n]= | tissimi magistri 
Egidij de v[rjinis et pulsu | cum expositione clarissimi 
magistri Gen | tilis de fulgineo. | [F. 1b. vacat:] 
[F. 2a:] Carmina de v[r]inarum iudicijs edita ab | 
excelle[n]tissimo domino magistro Egidio cu[m] 

| commento eiusdem feliciter incipiunt. | [F. 59a:] 
§ Incipit liber magistri Egidij de | pulsibus metrice 
compositus. | [F. 80b:] De significationibus magni | 
pulsus s[e]c[tundu]m naturam. | 

loa] 4°. [Lugduni, Martinus Havard, 1499.] 

[Reichling no. 1431.] 

Imperfect. f 65 and ff 81-94 missing. | | 

11. AEGip1us Monacuus. [Carmina de urinarum 
judiciis cum expositione Gentilis de Fulgineo.| 
[F. 1a:] Carmina de urina[rum] ‘iudiciis edita ab | 


[per] m[a]g[ist]r[uJm matheu[m] Cer | 


excelle[n]tissimo [domi]no mfal]g[ist]ro Egidio cu{m| 
| co[m]mento eisusedum feliciter incipiunt. | [F. 60b} 
Hic modus imponit[ur] Tractulo [d]e cogno | scendis 
urinis peritissimi magistri Egidii cu[m] | expositlilo- 
[nlJe [et] [com]me{n]to mfaJgfist]ri Ge[n]tilis 
fulgineo | su{m]ma cu[m] dilige[ntia] plurib[us] i{n| 
locis castigat[us] a m®. | Auena[n]tio [de] cameri[n]o 
artiu[m] [et] medici[n]e p[ro]fes- | so[r]e padueq[ue] 


onis [de] uuindischgrec[z] die 12 iulii. Anno 1483. 


[64] ff 4°. Patavii, Mattheus Cerdonis de Windischgraez, 
14 


3- 
[Hain no. 100.] 


12, AEcipIus Monacuus. [Carmina de urinarum 
judiciis cum expositione Gentilis de Fulgineo.| 


(ff. 1-59 desider.] [F. 76b:] Hic finis imponitur 


tractatulo de cognoscendis v[r]inis [et] pulsu peri- | 
tissimi magistri Egidii cum expositione [et] com- 
mento magistri Gentilis de | fulgineo summa cu{m] 
diligentia pluribus in locis castigatus a maglist]ro 
Auena|n] r tio de camerino artiu[m] [et] medici- 
[nJe plro]fesso[r]e Uenetiis i{m]p[rjessus [per] Ben- 
ardinu[m] Uenetu[m] expensis d[e] leronymi 
duranti die 16 mensis feb[r]uarii 1494 | 

[76] ff 4°. Venetiis, Hieronymus de Durantis per Ber- 


nardinum Venetum de Vitalibus, 1494. 
{Hain no. 1o1.] 


Imperfect. ff 1-59 missing. 


13. AEcipi1us Monacuus. |Liber metricus de 
pulsibus_ cum commentario Gentilis Fulginatis.] 
[F. 1a:] Uenantius mutius de camerino. Alexandro 


de bartholaciis | de monte ulmi.salutem plurima[m] 


dicit. *** [F. 48a:] §Hic finis imponit[ur] tractatulo 
pulsuu[m] Magistri | Egidii cu[{m] co[m]mento Gen- 
tilis de Fulgineo qui im | p[rjessus fuit Padue per 
magist{(rum] Mattheu[m] cer- | donis de Uuindisch- 
gretz die Januarit Anno | domini 1484. | 

148) ff 4°. [Patavii], Matthaeus Cerdonis de Windischgraez, 


484. 
[Hain no. 103.] 


14. AEGIDIUS. COLUMNA s. DE Roma, Oro. 
Eremit. S. Aucust. [De regimine principum.] 
[F. 1a:] () Eorgio miseratione diuina Archiepiscopo 
Ulixponen. Sacro- 
toru[m] Petri [et] Marcelli presbyte | ro Cardinali 
Reuerendissimo ac benemerito: Oliuerius Serui | us 
Tholentinus. S. P. D. [F. 1b tab. capp., quae term. 
f.4b.] [F. 4a:] Incipit liber de regimine pf[rl- 
incipu[m] | etc. [In fine:] Explicit liber, etc. Impres- 
sum Romae per inclitu[m] viru[m] magistru[m] 
Stephanum plannck. de Patauia Anno domi | ni 
Millesimo cccctxxxiJ. Die nona Mensis | 
[et]c. [Register.] ; 

[135] ff F°. Romae, Stephanus Plannck de Patavia, 1482. 

{Hain no. 108.] 

15. AEGIpIUS COLUMNA s. DE Roma, ORD. 
Eremit. S. Aucust. Commentarii in octo libros 


Physicorum Aristotelis. [F1a. tit.:] Egidij Romani 


Com[mle[n]taria in. viij li- | bros physico{rum] 
Aristotelis. | [F. 1b auct. nuncupat. clar. theol. 
Magistro Gratiano Fulginati ordinis sancti Augustin! 
inscr. et ejusd. versus ad lect. F. 2a—3b Prologus. F. 
4a:] §Fidelissimi Aristo. interpretis Egidij Romani |, 
almi ordinis Heremitar[um] super octo libros phisici 
| auditus co[m]mentaria. | [F. 237b col. 2:] Pre- 
clarissimi su[m]miq[ue] phlilosoph]i. F. Egi. Ro. 
ordinis Ere- | mitar[um] diui augustini i[n] octo 
ph[ys]icor[um] libros i{n]terp[re]tat[iJo | fidelissima 
explicit. Imp[re]ssa i{n] almo gimnasio pataui | no 


sancte. Ro. eccesie. tituli sanc- » 
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[aude[m] eterni 


i — ac dilige[n]tia solertissimi viri Hyeronimi 
| urantis i[m]pressoris accuratissimi a{n]no salutis. 
| m. | ccCC.Lxxxx11J. die xv. me[n]s[is] octobris ad 

dei eiusq{ue] glorisissime matris 
virginis marie. | [Acced. Privilegtum Reip. Venetae. 

F, 238a-241b Egidii Viterb. versus ad lect. et tab. 

F, 242a register. 

fF Hieronymus de Durantis, 1493. 
no. 1206. 


16. Aeciprus CoLuMNA s. DE Roma, 
Eremit. S. Aucust. [Commentum super libros duos 

steriorum analyticorum Aristotelis.] [F. 1a tit.:] 
Expositio Egidit Romani | ected libros Posteriorum 
| Aristotelis cu{m] textu eiusde[m]. | [F. 2a (c. sign. 
1, 7 et n. 2):] § Excelle[n]tissimi artium et sacre 
theologie doctoris d{omi]ni| Egidij Romani archi{e]- 


plils[copJulis Biturice[n]sis: ordi{ni]s Ere- [mitar[um] 


s{an|c{t]i Augustini in libros posterio{rum] Arfistotelis] 
exp(ositilo. | [F. 128. col. 2.:] § Uenetijs per Simonem 
de Luere. sum| ptibus d[omi]ni Andree Torresani de 
Asula. | .18. Mati. 1400. | 

_[128] ff F°. Venetiis, Andreas Toresanus de Asula per 
Simonem de Luere, 1500. 

[Hain no. 139.] 

17, ALBERTUS MacGnus. [De anima libb. III.] 
[F. 1a. vacat. F. 2a (sign. a*):] Clarissimi phiilo- 
sophji Alberti magni: almi p{re] = | dicator[um] 
ordinis episcopi Ratispon{is] liber | de anima p{ri]m- 
[us] incipit; cui{us] tractat[us] prim[us] est | de modo 
quo cognosce[n]da est ainlamle. [F. 124a col. 2. 1. 
16:] Alberti mag[n]i explictu[n]t fnie (sic) libri de 
a{nji{m]a | [et] int[e]ll[e]ctu [et] int{e}llibili: Venetijs 
pler] mfajgfist}r[ejm | raynaldu[{m] de Nouimagio 
ff Venetiis, ‘Raynaldus de N 

I °. Venetii imagio, 1481. 

18. ALBERTUS Macnus. [Summa naturalium sive 
opus philosophiae naturalis.] [F. 1a:] Phia. d. 
Albert. M [F. 2a:] IIlustrissimi philosophi & 
theologi: dominr Alberti magni co[m]pen | diosum: 
ifnjsigne: ac perutile opus Philosophie naturalis: 


feliciter i{n]cipit. | De acceptione ho{rum] nominu- 


[m]: natura & naturale. Cap. I. | *** [F. 52a:] 
Impressum Venetiis per Georgium de Arriuabenis: 
Anno Domini. | M.ccccLxxxxvi. die ultimo mensis 
Augusti. | *** [F. 53b.] Finis. | *** 
[54] ff il. 2 wood-cuts. 4°. Venetiis, Georgius de Rivabenis, 
nus Mantuanus, 1406. 

[Hain no. 506.) 

19. ALBERTUS Macnus. [De coelo et mundo.] 
[F. 1 vacat. E. 2a (c. sign. a iiet n. 2.):] Incipit liber 
primus de celo [et] mu[n]do Al | berti magni pore: 
sophi clarissimi. | [F. 64a. col. 1:] FIN Ist § xpli- 
ciu(n]t hic dicta subtilissima Diui Alberti co | gno- 
mento magni. Ratisponensis ep[iscop]i [et] ordine 
predi | catorum assumpti: emendata per me fratrem 
lero | mymum mitanum monoplitanum ordinis 
elusdem | Impressum Venetiis per Ioannem de 
forliuio: fet] Gregorium fratres. Anno domini. 
M.CCCCLXxxx. | die XVIII. Nove[m]bris. | Regis- 
trum *** [Insig. typogr.] 

[66] ff il. F°. Venetiis, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis de 
Forlivio, 1490. 3 

ain no. $11.] 

20. ALBERTUS Macnus. [Libri IV meteororum.] 
[F. 1, vacat. F. 2a (c. sign. a?:] Liber methauroru[m] 

rti magni ordi | nis predicator[um] germanoru- 
[m] decoris nostro | euo philosophie facile principis 
elicissime | incipit. | [F. 96a. in fine:] Expliciunt 
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libri quatuor Methauroru[m] | Alberti magni excel- 
lentissimi sacre Theo- | logie doctoris nec non 
ph{ilosophjie principis ordi- | nis predicatorum 
impress p[er] Renaldum de| Nouimagio theotonicum. 
Anno d{omiJni. m. | cccc.Lxxxvis. Mensis Maij die. 
XXxilij. | 

z il. F°. [Venetiis, Raynaldus de Novimagio, 1488.] 

ain no. 513. | 

21. ALBERTUS Macenus. [De generatione et cor- 
ruptione.] [F. 1a:] Liber Alberti De generatione [et] 
co[rjruptione. | Incipit Liber de generatione [et] 
co[rjruptione. Cu | tus tractatus p[rjimus est de 
generatione [et] co[rjruptio ne in co{m]muni 
simpliciter dictis. | [F. 23a:] Imp[rjessum Uenetijs 

r Toan{njem [et] de | G[rlego- 
fratres. Anno. d[omi]ni. M.cccc.Lxxxxv. die | 
decima Iunij. | *** 

[24] ff F°. Venetiis, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis, des 
Forlivio, 1495. 

{Hain no. 517.] 

22. AtperTus Macnus. [Physicorum s. de phy- 
sico auditu libri octo. Alberti magni Commentaris 
in octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis.] [F. 1b.] 
§Excellentissimo medico preclarissimoque ag 
d[omiJno Jacobo battifero patri observando. Mat- 
heus | battifero vrbinas artium doctor et medicine 
S. [In fine.] §Explicit co[m]mentum Doctoris excel- 
lentissimi | Alberti magni ordinis predicatorum in 
libros phys | icoru{m]. Impressu{m] Venetiis per 
Joa[n]nem de forlivio | et Gregoriu{m] fratres. Anno 
dfomijni M.cccc.Lxxxvul. die vill. Januari. | 
[Register.] 

‘ [168] ff ma Venetiis, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis de 
orlivio, 

Hain-Copinger no. 518.] 

23. Atpertus Macnus. [Mineralium libri v.] 
[F. 1a:] Alberti Magni philosophor[um] maximi de 
mine- | ralibus liber primus incipit.] [F. 21b:] Impres- 
sum Uenetijs per Joannem [et] Gregoriu{m] | de 
Gregorijs fratres. Anno M.CCCC.LXXxxxv. 
die. xxij. Junij. | [Registr.] 

[22] ff F°. Venetiis, seed et Gregorius de Gregoriis de 
Forlivio, 1495. 

[Hain no. 522.] 

24. ALBERTUS Manus. [Liber aggregationis seu 
secretorum de virtutibus herbarum, etc.] [F. 1a.tit:] 
Liber secreto[rjlum Alberti magni de virtutibus 
herba | rum.et animalium quo[rlundam. Eiusdemq- 
[ue] liber. de | mirabilibus mundi.et etiam de qui- 
busda[m] effectibus | causatis a quibusdam animali- 
bus. [etc.] | [F.2a:] Liber aggregationis seu liber 
secreto{rum] Alberti mag | ni de v[ir]tutibus herbaru- 
[m].lapidu[m].et quoru[njdam 
ber primus de viir]tutibus [q{uo}rundam herbarum. 
| *** [F. 16b.].26:] §Erusde[m] Alberti magni de 
mirabilibus mundi | feliciter incipit. | *** [F.34a:] 
Imp[rjessum Auguste [per] Johanne[m] schauren 
fe[rjia secunda post Bartholomei 

] ff 4°. Augustae Vindelicorum, Johannes Schaurer, 1496. 
in no. 542.] 

25. AtBerTus Macnus. [Opus de animalibus.] 
[F. 1a:] Incipit liber Alberti animalium | p- 
(rjimus [qui] est de co[m]muni diuersitate a[n]i{m]- 
alium | *** [Ad finem:] Finit feliciter opus i 
magni philoso | phi de animalibus: [et] imp[rjessum 
Mantue Johan[njis de Butschbach 
alamanum ntinen[sis] dioce[sis] Sub anno 
d{omi]ni uadringentesimo septuage- 
simonono: die | uero duodecima Januari *** 
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[306] ff F°. Mantuae; Paulus Johannes de Putzbach Mogun- 
— 1479. 
ain no. 5 


mperfect. a of table and 1 f blank missing. 


___26. Atbertus Macnus. [Opus de animalibus.] 
r 1a, tit.:] Diui Alberti Magni de Animalibus | libri 
inti sex Nouissime Impressi. | ey typogr. 
a lect. F. 2a tab., quae f. 6b term. F. 7a (c. sign. a 
et n. I.) incipit opus. F. 260a (c. n. 254): 
Uenetijs per Iohannem [et] Gregoriu[m] | de G 
gorijs fratres. Anno incarnationis dominice | Milles- 
Imo quadringentesimo nonagesimo quinto die. xxl. 
Maij. Regnante d[omi]no Augustino Barbadi | co 
inclito Duce Uenetialrum]. | [Registr. et 


gr.] 
a Lee ff F°. Venetiis, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis 
de Forlivio, 1495. 


no. 547.] 


27. ALBERTUS Macnus. [De secretis mulierum 
et virorum.] [F. 1a:] [S]Cribit philosophus ph- 
we? | p[rlinceps su[m]mus. *** [F. 83b. 

16: secu lo{rjum Amen. 

84] ff 4°. [Ulmae, Johannes Zeiner de Reutlingen, 1473.] 

Copinger no. 197.] 

28. Atpertus Macnus. [De secretis mulierum 
et virorum.] [F. 1a. tit:] Albertus — | de secretis 
— rum et viro[rju[m]. | [F. 33b. I. 17:] omnium 
per infinita secula seculo{rlum. Amen. 

(33) ff 4°. [Augustae Vindelicorum, Johann. Forschauer, 
Augustens, 1475.] 

ain no. 555-] 

29. ArBErTUS Macnus. [De secretis mulierum 
et virorum.] [F. 1a:] [P]Hilosoph{us] ph[ilosoph]o- 
| p[rlince * q{uaJrto ethi | co{rum] scribit. *** 
ulus tractatuli vene— | rabilis Alberti 


Henricus Knoblouch, . 1480.] 
Hain no. 558 
AuBertus Macnus. [De secretis mulierum 
et virorum.] [F. 1a:] [S]Cribit philosophus philoso 
| pho[rjum p[r]inceps.quarto ethi | co[rlum homo est 
optimum. *** [F. 48a:] Alberti magni de secretis 
-mulie | rum tractatus feliciter explicit. | 
4°. Matthys van der 1496.] 
no. 191.} 
31. ALBERTUS Macnus. [De secretis mulierum 
et virorum.] [F. 1a. tit:] De ho[min]is 
| in vtero materno |. *** [F. 53b:] Liber de fo[r] | ma- 
tione ho= | [F. 54a:] minis * vte | ro materno | co- 
njgruentissime inscriptus finit fe | liciter ad laude- 
m] eius qui mo- | du[m] plro}pagandi genus 
umanu[m] eide[m] benedicendo instituit dicens 
Cre | scite et multiplicamini. | 
ike ff 4°. n. p., n. pub., [circa 1490.] 
ot in Hain. ] 


32. Macnus. [De secretis mulierum 
et virorum.] [F. 1a. tit:] Albertus magnus de secretis 
| mulierum cum commento. | [F. 2a:] §Expositio 
super henricu[m] de sa- | xonia de secretis mulierum. 
In- | cipit FINIS | §Impressum. 


Rome. 1490. | d 
[56] ff 4°. Romae Archirion, al. France,] 
fReichling no. 372.] 


33. ALBERTUS Macnus. [De secretis mulierum 
et virorum.] [F. 1a. tit:] Albert{us] Magnus de 
secretis mulieru[m] viro[r]um. | [F. 2a:] [S]Cribit 


h{ilosoph hil 


1) ff 4°. oe a Melchior Lotter, 1500. 


34. Macnus. [Summa de quatuy 
coaevis et de [F. 1a. tit:] P{rlima Pan 
Summe | Alberti Magni | De Quatuo[r] Coequeu 
| vna cum secunda | eius que est De homine. | [F. 
79b. (c. n. 77):] Liber p[rjime Partis 
Su[m]me Magni de Quatuoft| 
coequeuis. | Uenetijs Imp|rjessum per Simonem 
Luere | Impensis domini Andree Ae? ar | de | 
Asula. 19°. Me{n]sis Decembfr]is. 1498°. Feliciter. 
| [F. 81a. (c. n. 79):] — liber secunde partis 
summe Alberti Ma- | gni o[r]dinis gBaics | Seen De 


homine. | [F. 196b. ot n. io) licit | Secunda 
Pars Summe AI. | Ep- 
[iscop]i De bomine, Uenetit Impe{n]sis | 
d{omijni | Andree [rJresani de Asula: arte vierlo 
Simo luere. xvy° feb{rjuarij. Felicier.| 
[197] ff F°. Venetiis, Andreas Toresanus 
Simonem de Luere, 1498. 
[Hain no. 569.) 


35. ALBERTUS DE SAXONIA. Quaestiones in Aris 


totelis libros de coelo et mundo. [F. 1a tit. 


tiones subtilissime. | Alberti de saxonia in li| bros de 
celo [et] mundo. | [F. 51a. col. 2:] § liciu{n}t 
questiones p[rjeclarissimi doctoris alberti de | sax- 
libros [de] celo [et] mals do 
ge[n]tissime pier] eximiu{m] 
erm [et] medici{nje docto[rje[m] magist{rum] 
ero- 
d{omi]n1 maglist}r1 Jacobi Suriani physici pfre]sta- 
[n]tissimi. Imp[re]sse a{u]t Venetijs Arte Boneti 
[de] lo-  |catellis Bergome[n]sis. Impensa_vfer}o 
nobilis viri Octauiani | scoti ciuis modoetie(n]sis. 
Anno salutis nfost}re. 1492. nono kale[ndae]. | noue- 
mJbris Ducante inclito p[riJncipe Augustino bar- 
dico. Registrum | [F. 41b. col. 2:] FINIS. | 
typogr.] O SM. 


ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetiensis per_ | 


Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 1492. 

[Hain no. st 

36. ALBUCA [Liber servitoris.] 
INCIPIT LIBER SERVITORIS LIBER 
Bulchasi{m] Benaberazerin a Si 
i[nJterprete Abraa[m] iudeo_tortuosie- 
[n]si Dixit. el huius operis: | Postq(uam] 

collegi hunc | magnu[m] i{n] 
ci[ni]s qu e[x] liber magni iuuamenti: 
age nominaui librum seruitorem. | *** [F. 

4b. In fine:] Finit Seruitoris pre ebehiioe 
medi{cinJar[um] _ si{m]pliciu{m]. 
Venetiis pler] Nicolau{m] Ie[n]so{m allicufm. 
MCCCCLXxXI. 

64) ff 4°. Venetiis, waa Jenson, Gallicus, 1471. 
no. 3450.] 

37. Apucasis. [Liber servitoris de prepara- 
tionibus medicinarum.] [F. 68a:] Liber seruito[r}is 
ne pirjeparac[iJoni | bus medicina [rum] *** Incipit 

iciter. 

[In- Mesue Damascenus, J. Antidotarium. *** circa 1480. 


“92D. 
Imperfect. ff 93-95 missing. 
ALBUCASIS 


See—Cauriaco, Guipo pe Chirurgia cum 
aliorum tractatibus. *** 1500. 


38. Avcnasitius s. ABpILazi. [Libellus isagogicus 
de lanetarum con Ia. vacat. 
. Sphaera mundi. F. 2a:] LI YSAGO- 


nymu(m] Surianu[m] Venetu[m] | 
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GICVS ABDILAZI. IDEST SERVI GLO | RIOSI 
DEI: QVI DICITVR ALCHABITIVS AD MAG- 
ISTE | RVM [sic] IVDICIORVM ASTRORVM 
INTERPRETATVS A IO | ANNE HISPALENSI 
SCRIPTVMQVE IN EVNDEM A IO | HANNE 
SAXONIE EDITVM VTILI SERIE CONNEXUM 
| INCIPIVNT. [Term. f. 26b. Deinde f. 27<. 
c. sign. A.):} COMENTVM IOHANNIS DE 
SxO | NIA SVPER TEXTV ALCHABICII. | 
[In fine:] Finitur scriptum super alchabitiu[m] 
ordinatu[m] Ioa{n]ne[m] de saxonia in | uilla paris- 
iensi anno. 1331. Correctu[m] per artium & medicinae 
doctorem | domi{nJum Bartholomeum de alte[m] 
& nusia. Imp[re]ssum uenetiis p[er] Ioa[n]nem | & 
Gregoriu{m] de forliuio fr[atrlem a[{n]no_salutis. 
MCCCCLXXXXI. i[n] die. xxvi. Iulu. | Tabula foliorum 
huius operis. | [quae term. verbo:] FINIS. | 

[82] ff il. 4°. Venetiis, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis 
de Forlivio, 1491. 

[Hain no. 618.] 

39. ALEXANDER APHRODISAEUS S. APHRODISIEN- 
sis. Enarratio de anima ex Aristotelis institutione, 
lat. per Hieronymum Donatum. [F. 1 vacat. F F. 2a:] 
HIERONYMI DONATI PATRICII VE-| NETIIN 
INTERPRETATIONEM ALE- | XANDRI APH- 
RODISEI. | [F. sa:] Alexandri aphrodisei enarratio 
de anima ex ari- | stotelis institutione. interprete 
Hieronymo dona |- to Patritio Veneto. | [F. 9g1a:] 
Laus Deo Finis. | [Eod. f. b:] Errata recognita: non 
passim o[mnjia sed a[n]i[m]aduersione | digna. | [F. 

2a:] Impressum Brixiae eodem Hieronymo Donato 

Alexandri Interprete urbis praeside. Solerti 

ernar | dini de misintis de Paplfia]. Impressoris 
— Anno | salutis et gratiae. M.CCCC.LXXXXV. 
idibus. Septemb. | 

pal & 4 ae Bernardinus Misintis de Papia, 1495. 

40. ALEXANDER Benepicrus Pagantius. [De 
observatione in pestilentia] [F. 1a. tit:] De obserua- 
tione in tilentia. Fod. f. b:] QVINTII. 
HAEMYLIANI. CIMCRIACI. | POETAE. HEN- 
DECASYLLABICON. | IN. V. LI. ALEXANDRI. 
| PAENTII. AD | LECT. [F. 2 et 3. exhib. ep. 
auct. ad Jac. Contarenum Patr. Venet., etc. F. 4a 
tab. Eod. f. b. incip. opus, quod est quintus liber 


de febribus. In fine:| FINIS. Quinti libri de febribus 


Impressum uenetiis per loannem & Gregorium de 

gregoriis quarto Kale[njdas Augustas. | mcccc- 
| Iacobi Co{n]tareni Patricii Veneti: Phi- 
| losophi{s] Iurisq{ue] co{n]sultissimi: | Optimis 
Auspiciis. [Ult. f. b:] Errores sparsim collecti. | 
[27] ff sm. 4°. Venetiis, Johannes et Scccins de Gregoriis 
de Forlivio, 1493. 

[Hain no. 807] 

_41. ANDREAE, ANTONIUS Orp. Minor. Quaes- 
tiones de tribus principiis rerum naturalium. 
[F. 1a:] Questio{nJes famosissimi do | ctoris Antonii 
Andree de | trib{us) pri{n]cipiis reru{m] nfatur]- 
aliu{m]. [F. 61a:] Incipit tractatus de e[n]te [et] 
essentia s[an]c[t]i Tho[m]e de aq[ui]no. | [F. 66a. in 
fine:] Expliciu{n]t qu{aestiJo{njes supfer] trib[us] 


-p{rijncipiis reru{m] | naturaliu{m] [et] formalitates 


Anto{n]ii a{njdree | necno[n] [et] s{an]c{t]i Tho[m]e 


tractat[us] de e[n]te [et] e[ss]e{ntia] ab excelle[n]tissi- 


[m]o sacfraJe theoflogiaJe p[ro]fess[orle Tho[mla | 
inchet a[n]glico'ex heremitaru[m] ordi[nJe | 1[n}ge- 
dilige[ntiJa eme[n]d[at]e [et] per] magi{stru]m 
ure[ntia]m 


de Ie{njde{njaria Padue i{m 
M°CCCC°LXXV. 


a [66] f F°. Patavii, Laurentius Canozius Lendenariensis 


in-Copinger no. 990.] 

42. ANGLICUS DE GaTISDEN, JOHANNES. [Rosa 
anglica practica medicinae.] [F. 1a. tit:] Rosa anglica 
paees me | dicine a capite ad pedes. | [F. 2a:] 

Nicolaus scyllatius siculus magnifico ac p{rae]stan- 
tissmo Amb[rJosio varisio rosato ducali phi-| sico 
ac [conJsiliario sapie[n]tissimo. S. D. | [F. 177b:] 


-Papie 1492. die. 24. Tanuartj. | Ioa[nJnesantonius 


birreta i{m]p[r]essioni tradidit. 
177] ff F°. Papiae, Joannes Antonius de Biretis, 1492. 
Hain no. 1108.] 
_43- Apicius Coettus. [De re culinaria.] [F. 1a. 
tit:] Apitii Celii de re Coquinaria libri decem. | Sue- 
tonius Tra[n]quillus De Gra[m]maticis. 
Suetonius Tra{n} | quillus De Claris Rhetoribus. 
*** [F. 32b:] Impressum Venetiis per Bernardinum 
Venetum. ME . 33a:] C. SVETONII TRANQVILLI 
DE GRAMMA- | TICIS: ET RHETORIBVS 
CLARIS LIBELLVS. | *** [F. 40b:] Suetonii Tra- 
Fin | de claris Gra[m]maticis: & rhetorib[us]. 


Finis. 
] ff 4°. Venetiis, Bernardinus Venetus de Vitalibus, 1497. 
ain no. 1282.] 

44. APOLLINARIS CREMONENSIS. Expositio in pri- 
mum posteriorum Aristotelis. [F. 1a. tit:] Apolinaris 
expositio In primum | posteriorum Aristotelis cum 
que | stionibus eiusdem. | [F. 47b (c. sign. hh‘) in 

ne:] § Expliciunt questiones *** correcte atq[{ue] 
emendate per eximium artiu[m] [et] medi- | cine 
doctorem Magistrum Hieroymum surianum fi- | lium 
domini Magistri Jacobi suriani Ariminensis physi | ci 
prestantissimi. Impresse vero Uenetijs arte Boneti 
de | locatellis bergomensis. impensa nobilis viri 
D[omi]ni Octaui- scoti ciuis modoetiensis. 
Anno salutis nostre. i493. | i4. kalendas apriles. 
Ducante inclito principe Augustino | Barbadico. | 

[46] & [48] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoeti- 
ensis, per Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 1493. 

{Hain no. 1284.] 


Apponus, Petrus 
See—ABANO s. APONO, PETRUS DE 


45. Aquino, THomas DE Orp. Praepic. [Com- 
mentarius in libros Aristotelis de anima.] [F. 1a:] 
Incipiunt comentaria [sic] gloriosi | simi doctofr]is 


‘sancti. Thome de | aquino ordinis p[r]edicatoru[m] 


su | pe[r] libris aristotilis de anima. | [F. 62b:] 
Explicit commentum Sancti Thome de | aquino 
o[r]dinis p[rJedicato[rum] super lib[r]os | aristotelis de 
anima. Papia Imp[rjessum per Martinu{m] de 
laualle de mofn]ferato. An | no christi. m.cccc.- . 
LXxxvIIJ. die ultima men | sis setemb[r]is. | [Regis- 


trum. 

62] bp °, Papiae, Martinus de Lavalle de Monferato, 1488. 

Hain no. 1521.]} 

46. ARDOYNIS, SANTES DE, DE PENSAURO. [Liber 
de venenis] [F. 1a:]. Incipit liber de venenis quem 
magister santes de ardoy | nis de pe(njsauro *** 
{ad finem:] Imp[rjessum Venetijs opera Bernardini 
ricij de nou- *#** M.CCCC.LXXXXIJ. Die xix. 
mensis d Julij. *** 

104] ff F° Venetiis, Bernardinus Rigus de Novaria, 1492. 

Hain no. 1554.] 

47. ARGELLATA, Petrus pve. [Libri sex chirur- 

jae.) [F. 1a. tit.:] Cirurgia magistri Petri de large- 
[F. 2a:] §Incipit liber Cirurgie 
magistri petri de largelata | de bononia artium [et] 
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medicine doctofrlis. | [F. 128b:] P{rJestantissimi 
artiu[m] [et] medicine docto[r]is magistri Pe- | tri 
de Largelata finis. | §Venetijs ma[n]dato 
[et] expe[n]sis Nobilis viri D[omi]ni Octauia- | ni 
Scoti Ciuis Modoetie[n]sis. Octauo kal I 
| as. 1497. Per Bonetu[m] Locatellu[m] Bergome[n]- 
sem. | 
es ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus per Bonetum Loca- 
 tellum, 1497. 

{Hain no. 1637.] 

48. ARGELLATA, Petrus pe. [Libra sex chirur- 
giae.] [F. 1a. tit:] Cirurgia magistri Petri de largelata 


| [F. 2a:] §Incipit liber p[rjimus Cirugie magistri ‘ 


petri de Large | ata de bononia artium [et] medicine 


docto[rjis. | [F. 131a:] *** Venetijs. 1499. die. 12. 


131] ff F°. Venetiis, [Johannes et Gregorius de Gregorius 
de Forlivio,] 1499. 

ain no. 1639.] 

49, ARISTOTELES. [Opera graece.] Venetiis. M. 
11 D. Mense tunio Apud Aldum, et hoc cum pri- 
uilegio. [f. er ch. c. f. et (excepto primo vol.) c. c. et 
ff. n. 30 I. Vol. I. 234 ff. Vol. II. 32 ff. non num, et 
268 ff num. Vol. III. 457 ff num. et 9 ff non num. 
(c. vacuo). Vol. IV. 519 ff indicato modo num. Vol. 
V. 316 ff num., in medio 13 ff. non num. et in fine 1 f. 
non num.] 

v. F°. Venetiis, Aldus (Pius) Manutius, 1495-1498. 

ain no. 1657.] 
irst edition. One of the earliest examples of books printed 
entirely in Greek characters. 

50. ARISTOTELES. [Opera lat. cum commentariis 
Averrois.] [F. 1a. vacat. F. 1b. in superiore marg.:] 


Proemiu[{m] Auerrois i{n] libros physicof[rum]. | 


2a. (c. sign. a?) rubro:] Aristotelis Stagyrite peri- 
pateticoru[m] | p[riJncipis de physico auditu liber 
p{rilmus | [et] Auerrois Cordubensis Co{m]me[n]- 
taria.| [F. 546b. post indicem contentorum:] Omnia 
Aris. opera cu{m] Co[m]me[n]to Auerrois. Impressa 
Uenetijs | Accurate ac Diligenter per Bernardinum 
de Tridino de Mon | teferato. Anno a Natali Cris- 
tiano. M.Cccc.LxxxvilJ. Nonis. | Septembribus. | 
-[Deinde col. 2 registr. et rubra insign. typogr. f. 
maj. g. ch. maj. et min. c. f. textus in medio, com- 
"ment. in marginibus, 72 I. text. 85 et 861. comment.] 


[546] ff F°. Venetiis, Bernardinus Stagninus de Tridino de 
Monteferrato, 1488. 


Hain no. 1661.] : 


51. ARISTOTELES. [De et corrupti- 
ione liber.] [F. 1a vacat.F.2a (c.sig.a2):] Textus 
Arfistotelis] de generatione [et] corruptione cum | 
expositione omniu[m] expositio[rum] eius optimi 
interpetris | Egidiy Romani Feliciter incipit. | [F. 
32a:] expositio Egidii super pri | mum 
librum de generatfiJone Aristotelis. | [F. 54b:] 
Explicit textus Aristotelis de generatione | et cor- 
ruptione una cum expositionibus Egi | dii de roma 
o[rjdinis heremita{rum]. | *** Impressum patauij. 
M.CCCC.LXXx. die xx111j.feb[rjuariy i{n]genio [et] 
impensa Joannis gra{n]dis herbort [de] silgenstat. 
| [F.55 vacat.F. 456a:] Questiones clarissimi philo- 
sophi Marsilij inguen su | per lib[r]is de generatione 
et co{rrjuptione incipiunt. [F. 124b:] Expliciu[n]t 
q{uestiJo[njes supfer] lib[rjis de et 
co[rjrupt{ijo[nje Ari.. | *** emejn]date pfer] *** 

icoletu[m] vernia[m] theatinu[m] *** Anno 
d[omi]ni. M.cccc.Lxxx.die xxix. feb[r]uarii]. [Deinde 
tab.quaestionum et versus de emptore et Marsilio. 
Seq.3 ff. appendix et registr.] 

te ff F°. Patavii, Johannes Herbort de Seligenstat, 1480. 


ain no. 1092. 


5 
_ [F. ra. tit.:] ARISTOTELIS. | De natura animalium: 


endas Marti- . 


2. ArtsToTetes. [De natura animalium, etc] 
ri nouem. | De partibus animalium: libri quat. 
De generatione animalium: libri quinq[uel. 
| INTERPRETE THEODORO GAZA. | [Ad 
finem:] FINIS. | 
eae ff F°. n. p., n. pub., [circa 1475.] 


nno. I 
53. ArisToTetes. [De natura animalium,] [F. 12 


c. sign. a*):}] THEODORI: GRAECI; THES. | 


ONICEN |'SIS: PRAEFATIO: IN LIBROS; 
DE ANIMA | LIBUS. ARISTOTELIS: PHILO. 
SOPHI: AD | XYSTVM: QUARTVM: MAXI. 
MVM. | [F. 249b:] Finiunt liber de animalibus Aris- 


totelis mterprete Theodoro | Gaze. V. clarissimo, We 
quos Ludouicus podocatharus Cypri- | us ex Arche. | 


typo ipsius; Theodori fideliter et dilige(n]ter auscul 
| taut: et formulis imprimi curauit Venetiis per 

Johannem | de Colonia sociu[m]q[{ue] Johanne- 

[m] ma{n]then de Gherretze[m]. Anno | domini. 

M.CCCC.LXXVI. 

[250] ff F°. Venetiis, Johannes de Colonia et Johannes 

Manthen de Gherretzem, 1476. 

{Hain no. 1699.] 

54. ARISTOTELES. [Problemata.] [F. 1a. tit. litt. 
maj.:] Questiones natu | rales arestoftlilis. | De 
varlis corporum humanorum dispositidib[us] | 
audientibus ualde suaues. [Infra icon. F. 1b 
icon. F. 2a:] § Incipiu[n]t questiones naturales 
arestotilis. | [In fine:] Imp[re]sse Antwerpie per me 
Godfridum Back. | 

2] ff 4°. Antverpiae, Gottfridus Back, [1500.] j 
ain no. 1728.] 

55. ARISTOTELES. [Problemata.] [F. 1a:] Tractatu- 
lus propleuma= | tum [sic] Arestotelis multas | in 
naturalib[us] questiuncu= | las admiratione dignas | 
in se continens legentibus multu[m] tucundus ac 
vtilis. | [F. 2a Aij):] §Inciprunt Propleu- 
mata Arestotelis. | [F. 35b:] Finiunt Propleumata 
Arestotelis. | Anno domini. M.cccc.xcil1J. | | 

4°. [Lipsia Conradus Kacheloven,] 1494. 

ain no. 1732. 

56. DE Vitta Nova. [Breviarium 
excelle{n]tissimi Reinaldi | de uillanoua medici. *** 
[F. 100a:] Laus deo et suis sanctis. 

{12 ms. ff ] & 101 ff F°. [Papie Antonius de Carchano, 
Mediolanensis, 1482.] 

{Not Hain.] 

57. ARNOLDUS DE Nova. [Breviarium 
practicae medicinae.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Practica medicine 
Arnal- | di de Uilla noua. | [F. 75a:] Uenetijs per 
de tofrjtis. m.cccc.xci1y | die. xxi. Feb- 
ruarij. 
| ff F°. Venetiis, Baptista de Tortis, 1494. 

ain no. 1801.) 

58. ARNoLDUS DE Nova. [Breviarium 
practicae medicinae.] [F. 1a. tit:] P[r]actica medicine 
Arnal | di de Uilla noua. | [Ad finem:] ap gen 
Medice artis excellentissimi viri Arnaldi | de villa 
noua Imp[re]ssum Uenetijs per magistru{m] Otinu- 
[m] | Papiensem de Ia luna Anno d[{omi]ni. m.cccc- 
LXXXXvIJ. | xij. Kal. nouemb[rjis *** 

] ff F°. Venetiis, Otinus de Luna, Papiensis, 1497. 

ain no. 1802.]} 

59. ARNotpus Nova. [Liber de vinis.] 
[H]Ienach volget ein loblich tractat | eins 
itirnemen docto[r]s der ertzney | mitt namen Arnoldi 
de noua villa | *** Wilham vo{n] hirnkofen *** von 
latin zii teiitsch tran[ss}feriert *** 
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11] f F°. [Norimberge, circa 1478.] 
pinger no. 655.) | 

60. ARNOLDUS DE ViLta Nova. [De virtutibus 
herbarum s. Avicenna.] [F. 1a. icon xyl.:] ARNOL- 
DUS DE NOVA VILLA Neipit 
Tractatus de uirtutibus herbarum. | [F. 2a. I. 10:] 
CAPITVLA HERBARVM SECVNDVM ORDI- 
| NEM ALPHABETI. | [F. 4a (c. sign. a etn. 1) 
incipit opus:] [F..153b. in fine:] § Finiunt Liber 
uocatur fheriulachenn de uirtutibus her- | barum. 
Impressum Vincentiae per Magistrum Leonar | dum 
de Heslies et Guilielmum de Papia Socios. Anno sa- 
| lutis, M.cCCC.LXxxxI. die xxvii. men{sis] Octob[ris]. 


| Deo. Gratias. | [F. 154 vacat. (?) F. 155-171. 
registrum.] 
7} ff 2 por. 4°. Vicentiae, Leonardus Achates, Basiliensis, 
et Guilielmus de Papia, 1491. 
(Not in Hain.] 


61. ARNOLDUS DE Vitta Nova. [De arte cog- 
noscendi venena.] [F. 1a:] TRACTATVS MAGI 
TRI ARNALDI | DE VILLA NOVA DE ARTE 
COGNOS | CENDI VENENA CVM QVIS TIMET 

| SIBI EA MINISTRARI. | [F. 16a:] Et sic est 


finis totius tractatus DEO GRATIAS: } | 
[16] ff 4°. [Mantuae, Johannes Vurster de Campidona, 


1473. 
{Hain no. 1805.] 


62. ARS MEMORATIVA. [F. 1a:] Ars memora |- 
tiva Ad com | memorandu[(m] | Terminos Questio- 
[njes Argume[n] | ta stue Sermones quottas.: | [F. 
4b:] Imp[rjessum in Ingelstat | Laus deo omnipote- 


njtu. 
4] ff il. 4°. (Ingolstadii, Johannes Kachelofen, circa 1493. 
ot in Hain.] 


63. [ArTICELLA.] [F. 1a tit.:] ARTESELA. | [F. 1b:] 

regorius a vulpe vincentinus co domino 
Marino Georgio. omni disciplina | rum genere erud- 
itissimo. S. P. D. | [Ad calcem huj. ep.] Ista sunt. 
opera que in hoc preclaro libro continentur. | [F. 
2a (c. sign. a? et n. 2.):] Incipiunt isagoge Ioannitij 
ad tegni Galieni. Pri- | mus liber medcine [sic] 
fine post register:] Impressu{m] Uenetiis per 

hilippu[m] de | pinzis de Caneto Anno salutis 
dfomiJni nfost}ri ie | su [christ]i m.cccc.LxxxxI. 
die xxvi ip | [Insign. t . c. litt. P. 
PHI. Ult. f. a:] Incipit tabula Bhs se libros Tegni 
que ordinata este [e]ode[m] ordine quo tabula posita 
supra an[te] libros p[rog]nostico. | 

194] ff F°. Venetiis, Philippus Pintius de Caneto, Man- 
tuanus, 149I. : 

(Hain no. 1871.] 


, 64. [Articetta.] [F. 1a:] Articella [F. 2a:] §Incip- 
lunt isagoge Joannitij ad tegni Galieni. P[rjimus | 
liber medicine. | [F. 186a:] Imp[rjessum Venetijs per 
Bonetu[m] Locatellum Bergo | mense{m] Iussu 
(et] expensis Nobilis Uiri Octauiani Scoti | Ciuis 
Modoetiensis. Anno Intemerate Uirginis par | tus. 
Nonagesimotertio sup[r]a Millesimum [et] quadrin- 

gentesimum. Tertiodecimo kalendas Januarias. 
Cum | Benedictione Omnipotentis dei q[ui] est 
benedictus In | secula seculo{rjum. Amen. | 

[144] ff +- [51] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus per Bone- 
tum tellum, 1493. 

{Hain no. 1872.] | 

65. AucTORITATES ARISTOTELIS, SENECE, Bok- 
TH, *** [F, 1a. tit.:] Aucto[rjitates | Aristotelis 
Senece Boetii Pla- | tonis Apulei Affricani [sic] 


Em-pedoclis Pofr]phirii et | Guilberti po{r]ritant. | 
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Icon. xyl. F. 68a:] §Finit feliciter. | [2 icon. xyl. 
68] ff 4°. n. p., n. pub., [circa 1500.] 
nrecora wor u 
describes 16 other editions printed at the end of the XVtb century. 
AVENARIS 
See—ABEN Ezra (R. ABRAHAM) 


66. AVENZOHAR, ABHUMERON. [Theicrisi_ dehal- 
modana vahaltadabir c. Colliget Averrois.] [ff 1-44 
desider.] [F. 45a. tit.:] Colliget Auerroys. | [F. 46a. 
sig. ij et n. 2| medicina 

| qui dicitur colliget. [etc] [F. 84. c. n. 40: cit 
Itber Auenzoar. | 85-108 wanting.] 

[108] ff F°. [Venetiis, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis de 
Forlivio, 1490. 

Hain no. 2186.] 

mperfect. ff 1-44, 85-108 missing. 

67. AVENZOHAR, ABHUMERON. [Theicrisi dahal- 
modana vahaltadabir c. Colliget Averrois.] [F. 1a. 
tit:] Abhumeron Abynzoar | Colliget auerrois. | [F. 
42b:] §Hieronymus Surianus physicus domini magis- 
tri Jacobi suriani de Arimino | Artium ac medicine 
docto[rjis p[rleclarissi [sic] fili{us] Lecto[r]i Salute[m] 
plurimam dicit. | *** [F. 43a:] §Incipit liber de 
medici{nja Auerroys: qui dicitur colliget: | *** [F. 
102b:] *** Imp[rjessum Uenetijs per magistrum 


Otinum | de luna. Anno domini nostri 


iesu ch[{ 
arias. ** 
fros} ff F°. Venetiis, Otinus de Luna, Papiensis, 1497. 
Hain no. 2188.] 
AVERROES CorDUBENSIS Colliget 
AVENZOHAR, ABHUMERON. 


68. Avicenna. [Libri quinque canonis de medi- 
cina et antidotarium.] [F. 1a:] Liber canonis p[rlimus 
quem plrjinceps aboali | abinsceni de medicina 

idit: translatus a magistro | Gerardo cremonensi 
in toleto ab arabico in latinu{m] | Uerba aboali 
abinseni. | [F. 491a:] Expletus est libellus de viribus 
co[r]dis | plrjinceps Auicen[n]a edidit. Imp- 
[rlessus Venetijs An |-no incarnationis Dominice. 
M.CCCCLXXXVI. | 

00] ff 4°. Venetiis, [Petrus Maufer Gallicus, 1486]. 
ain no. 2205.] 

mperfect. ff 347-446 missing. 

69. BaGELLARDUS A FLumINE, Pautus. [De 
infantium aegritudinibus et remediis.] 
AD IIlustrissimum principem do | minum Nicolau- 
[m] Tronu[m]. dignissimu[m] | ducem Ueneciarum 
dominu[m] suu[m] pfrae] | (F. 21b;] 
Finit per b[rjeue opusculum de infantiu[m] | infirmi- 
tatibus remedijsq{ue] ea{rum]. Editu{m] per egre- 

ium ac famosissimum artiu[m] [et] medicine docto- 
frle{m] Paulu{m] bagel | lardu[m] a 
flumine: [et] imp[re]ssus die. 10. noue[m] bris. pfer] 
p. matheu[m] [de] vindischg[r]etz. 1. 4. 8. 7. | 

22] ff 4°. [Patavii], Matthaeus Cerdonis de Windischgraez, 
1467. 

ain no. 2 ° 
book on diseases of children. 

70. BARTHOLOMAEUS DE GLANVILLA, ANGLICUS, 
Orpin. Minor. [De Me rietatibus rerum]. [F. 1a:] 
§Incipiu[njt tituli | ru{m] capitulofrum] 
venerabillis] bar | tholomei anglici de frlopfrjieta 
tibus rerum]. [F. 11a:] Incipit_ e 
refrum] fratris | Bartholomei 
anglici de o[rjdine frat{rum] mino[rum.] | [F. 456b:] 
Explicit tractatus de p[rjop{rjietatibus re{rum] edi- 
a |. *** §Impressus per me Joha[n]nem koelhoff 


sti. mccccxcvlj. de | cimo kalendas ianu- 


ete] 
lium: | 
quat. 
qlue), 
| [Ad 
F, 1 
HES. 
ROS; 
ILO. 
Aris. 
Imo, 
chee 
uscul § 
per 
inne- 
annes 
litt. § 
ALES 
me 
tu- 
ac 
ta 
| 


Annals of Medical History 


de Iubeck Colonie ciuem. Anno natiuitatis | domini. 


MCCC 


-Copinger no. 2501.] 


71. BARTHOLOMAEUS DE GLANVILLA, ANGLICUS, 
Orpin. Minor. [De proprietatibus rerum.] [F. 1a: 
Incipiu(n|t tituli et capitulo{rju{m 
vener olomei anglici de p[rjop[r]i'| etati- 
bus reru{m]. [Ad finem:] *** Impj[rlessus per indus- 
trio- | sum viru{m] Anthoniu[m] koburger inclite 
Nuren- | ciue[m]. Anno 
fF No ij. Tunij. q 

‘ rimbergae, Antonius Koburger s. Koberger 


1483. 
2505.] 


72. BARTHOLOMAEUS DE GLANVILLA, iis. 
Orpin. Minor. [De proprietatibus rerum.] [F. 1a. 
mei angli em:] *** Imp[rjessus Argen- 
tine | Anno bienilak M.CCCC.LXxxv. Finitus in die 
san Ualentini. | 
torati, n. I 
73. BARTHOLOMAEUS DE GLANVILLA ANGLICUS, 
OnbiN. Minor. [De proprietatibus rerum] [F. 1a. 
tit.:] P{rjoprietates Rerum do= | mini bartholomei 
anglict | [Ad finem:] Explicit liber de p({roJp(rjie- 
eo rerum | editus a fratre Bartholomeo anglico 
ofr) | dinis fratrum Anno domini | mcccc- 
kale{njdas vero Iunij. x3j. | 
ff F°. [Argentorati, Johannes Pryss], 1488. 
no. 2507.] 
74. BARTHOLOMAEUS DE GLANVILLA, ANGLICUS, 
Orpin. Minor. [De proprietatibus rerum.] [F. 2a 
(c. aa Hier beghianen de titelen. *** 


. F. 10a (c. sign. 

eyghent | sea scappen der dinghen *** [F. 452b (c. sign. 
EEvi) thi ier eyndet dat boeck welck ghe- | hieten is 
bartholomaeus van den pro- | prieteyten der dinghen 
m den iaer ons | heren m.cccc. en Lxxxv. opte[n] 
heyli | ghen kersauent. Ende is gheprint en | de oeck 
mede vole ca te haerlem in | hollant ter eren godes 
ende om ghe der menschen van mi Meester 
JA | COP BEI ERT ghebore[n] van ze= | rixzee. 

ff 4°. Jacob Bellaert, 1485. 

no. 2522.] 


75. BARTHOLOMAEUS DE PIsis. medi- 
cinae.] [ff 1-4 desider.] [F. 5a. sig. 1:] §EPI- 
THOMA MEDICINE BARTHO 4 LOMEI PHIS- 
ICI DE PISIS. | [Ad finem:] FINI 

04] ff 4°. Florentiae, Laurentius de a 1491. 

no. 2531.] 

Barzizius, CuristopHorus. [Introductorium 

1 Al practicum medicinae cum commentariis 
Almansoriis.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Cristofori Barzizij | 

singularis imtroductofrjiu[m] P{rlactica 

pia od | *** [F. 256b:] DEO GRATIAS AMEN. 
ashen is] Ma- | gister Antonius de Carchano. 
utifere pati | uitatis. MCCCCLXxxx111j°. die. 

Xx. August Ad Iaude[m] | die [et] eius pie genitricis 


Finis 
Antonius de Carchano, Mediolanensis, 
I 


extremely rar One of the three copies mentioned 
BasILius, G.) Macnus. [De liberalibus stu- 
diis.] [F. 29a (c. 7] SANCTI: BASILII: DE: 

LIB) RALIBVS: IIS: ET INGE | NVIS: 


CLXXXI. | 
483] ff 4°. Coloniae, Johannes Koelhoff de Lubeck, 1481. 


salutis gratie. M.- 


bergomensem in omnimmoda 


MORIBVS: LIBER PER LEON. AR EX GRE 


IN LA | TINVM CONVERSVS. 
[In- Censorinus. De die natali. *** 1497. ff 29-33.] 


78. BasILius, [De invidia. 


S.) 
BASILII DE iNVIE iNVIDIA. | | BASILII ORA 0} 


E INVIDIA E GRAECO IN LATI | NVM 


CONVERSA PER NICOLAVM PEROTVM | 
INCIPIT. | 


[In- Censorinus. De die natali. *** 1497. ff 34-46.] 


79. BaTE, HEnRICUus. Magistralis compositio 
astrolabij. 


In- ABEN EZRA. Liber de nativitatibus. 148. 


21-30.] 


BAYRLANDT 
See—OrTOLFF VON BAYRLANDT 


BELLOVACENSIS 
‘See—VINCENTIUS BELLOVACENSIS 


BeENEpIctTus, A. 
See— ER BENEDICTUS PAEANTIUS 


BENEDICTUS DE NursIa 
See—NursiA, BENEDICTUS DE 


80. BERGOMENsIS, Jacosus Puiuippus [Sup- 
plementum chronicarum.] [F. 1a. vacat.] [F. 1b} 
| Ad Magistratu{m] Bergomensiu[m]: in omnimoda 
plementum appellata: Prologus. 
a{ult pier] me opus fuit a[n]no salutis nfost}re. 
i483. 3°. k{aJl[endjas Iu | lij ifn] ciuitate Bergom:: 

viero a natiuitate quadragesimo nono. [is 
pressum autem hoc i{n] inclita Uenetia|rum] 
cluitate: Bernardi inu[m] de Benalijs ber | gome- 
sem sodeied anno. die. 23°. Augusti. 
Bernardinus 


[116], or! ff F°. Venetiis, Benaliis, Ber- 
148 

2805.] 

mperfect. Ti Bos | 10 ff unnumbered, missing. First edition. 


81. BERGOMENSIS, Jacopus Puixippus. [Supple- 
mentum chronicarum.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Supplementum 
Chronicharum. | [F. 1b. icon. xyl. creationem 
mundi exhib. F. 2a (c. sign. a? et ornamento xyl. 
circumd.):] Opus preclarum Supplementum chro- | 
nicharum vulgo appelatum. [F. 256b.] FINIS. | *** 
§ Impressum autem Venetiis per magistrum Ber- 
nardinu{m] rictum de Nouaria: anno a natiul- 
te dfomiJni. M.cccc.txxxx1J. die decimo quinto 
| § inclyto duce Augustino 

co egistrum nsign. 
B. R. [Acced. 12 ff c. in! 
Briniant disticum | Tabula | *** § Ad magistratu[m] 
historia nouissime 
co[n]gesta chronicharu[m] suppleme{n]tu{m] appel- 
prologlus). | 
256] 


ff wood-cut. il. F°. Venetiis, Bernardinus Rigus de 
Novaria, 1492. 


[Hain no. 2809.] 
82. Beroatpus, Puxitippus. [Annotationes in 
Commentarios i_in Virgilium.] [F. 1a.:] Ad 


virum Franciscum Lasatum | * 
ippi Beroaldi Bonomensis epistola. | [F sad 
Laus deo. [F. 33b.] post endecasyllabon ad ad libelium: 
Impressum Bononie me Henricum de | Colonia 
su[m]ma diligentia [et] cura. Anno do- | mini. 
MCCCCLXXXIJ die N 4, 


] 4°. Bononiae, Henricus de Colonia, 1483. , 
ain ith Sitnius, C. S. Epistolarum. *** 1483.] 


o | nicarum sup 
Perfectu(m] 


tum.] 
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83. BeroaLbus, Pxixippus. [Annotationes cen- 
tum.] [F. 2a:] ECCE TIBI LECTOR HUMANIS- 
SIME: | Philippi Beroaldi Annotationes Centum. | 
Eiusdem Contra Seruium grammaticum notationes. 


i Eiusdem Plinianae aliquot castigationes. [ Angeli | 
° | Domitii 


litiant Miscellaneorum Centuria prima. | Dor 
Calderini Obseruationes quaepiam. | Politiani item 
Panepistemon. | Eiusdem orig in Aristotelem: 
Cui | Titulus Lamia. | Philippi rursus Beroaldi 
Appendix aliarum annotationum. | Ioannis Baptis- 
tae pii Annotamenta. | Quae simul accuratissime 
impressa; te cum quaeso habe; perlege. et Vale. | [F. 
111b. in fine:] Hieronymo Donato praetore sapien- 
tissimo; Bernardinus | Misinta papiensis casti- 
gatissime impressit Brixiae. saturnalibus_ M. 
cccc.xcv!. Su[mJptibus. | Angeli Britannict. | 

ff F°. Angelus Britannicus de Pallazolo, 1496. 

ain no. 

84. BEROALDUS, Pxitippus. [Opusculum erudi- 
tum.] [F. 1a tit.:] Philippi Beroaldi Opusculum | 
eruditum: Quo continentur | Declamatio Phil- 


osophi Me- | dici Oratoris De excelle{n]tia di- | scep- 


tantiu[m]. Et libellus de opti- | mo statu; et ee) 
[F. 3a (c. sign. A):] PHILIPPI BERO I DE- 
CLAMATIO | AN ORATOR SIT PHILOSOPHO 
ET | MEDICO ANTEPONENDVS. | [F. 38b:] 
Impressum Bononiae pfer] Bfe]n{e]dictu{m] Hectoris 
bonfoniensis}. an{no dlomia IIID. Eid. Dembr. 


Io. Bentiuolo foeli- | citer regnante. | 

[38] ff 4°. Bononiae, Ben Hectoris, Bononiensis, 
1407. 

“Hain no. 2963.] 


85. Beroapus, Puitippus. Declamatio Ebriosi, 
Scortatoris Aleatoris de vitiositate disceptantium. 
[F. 1a tit.:] Declamatio Lepidissima Ebriosi Scorta- 
toris | Aleatoris de uitiositate Disceptantium: | 
Condita a Philippo Beroaldo. | [F. 20a ) Impressum 
Bononiae a Benedicto Hectoris Dili- | genter et 
emendate Anno Salutis Milesi | mo re 
tesimo. Illus. Io. | Ben. Reipu. Bononiensis | nas 
feliciter | modera{n]- | te. | REGESTVM Huius 


operis. a. ut. b. mu. c. u. | [Insign. typ.] B. 
[20] ff 4°. Bononiae, Bononiensis, 


Plain no. 2965.] 


86. Beroatpus, Puiuippus.' [De felicitate opus- 
culum.] [F. 1. tit:] Philippi. Beroaldi de fe | licitate 
| [F. ILLUSTREM RCH- 
IONEM | JACOBUM BADENSEM PHI | LIPPI 
BEROALDI BONO | NIENSIS EPISTOLA. | [F. 
3 vacat. F. é; (c .sign. a. i) in rubem:] ORATIO 
PHILIPPI BERO I BO | NONIENSIS DE 
FELICITATE HABI | TA IN ENARRATIONE 
GE | ORGICON VIRGILII | COLUMELLAE. 
[F. 35a.:] O P VSculu[m] hoc de felicitate luculentu- 
{m]i{m]presso | ria Plat | onis de Benedictis Bononiae 
incude care iis his caracteribus excussum Anno 
salutis Mil- | lesimo quadringentesimo nonagesimo 

nto } endis aprilibus lector amplectere et 
oue si fe | lix esse cupis. | REGISTRUM. | Primo 
folio continentur a.b.c.d.omnes 
sunt quaterniones. | [Insign. typ. ; 

iss] 4°. Plas Bononiensis, 


"Wise no. 2969.) 

_ 87. BLaNcHELLUs Faventinus, MENGus. Quaes- 
tiones de primo et ultimo instanti. [F. 1a (c. sign. a):] 
Tituli questionu{m] [et] cultatu[m] de primo 
(et] ultimo | instanti. Excell njtissimi ar |- tiu{m] 


let] medici[nJe doctoris ma | gistri Menghi, fauen- 


tini. | [F. 1b:] Incipit tratatus de primo [et] vitifmlo 


toris | magistri Menghi Blanchelli Fauefn]tini ad 
fratrem carolum fauentinu{m] Ordinis ser- | uorum. 
| [F. 42a. (c. sign. e*) col. 2. in fine: lictut(n] 
questiones vtilissime Menghi | fauentini. dilligentis- 
sime ab eo emendate. | Impresse Ferrarie p[er] magi 

trum Laurentiu[m] | de rubeis de valentia. “Tet] 
Andrea[m] de grassis de castronouo socios. die 
septimo septe[mJbris Anno | d{omiJni i 492. | ‘ 


egistr. 
ff F°. Ferrariae, Laurentius de Rubeis, (Rossi) de - 
Castro Novo, 1492. — 
no. 3232. 
und with—Apollinaris Cremonensis. Expositio in pri- 
mum posteriorum *** 1403.] 
88. Bossus, Matruaegus. De veris et salutaribus 
animi gaudiis dialogus. [F. 1a vacat. F. 2a (c. sign. _ 
ail):] (A) 2: olitianus Laurentio Me | ici 
Patrono Suo. S. *** [F. 87a:] MATTHAEI | BOSSI 
VERONENSIS | CANONICI REGULARIS 
VERA ET | SALUTARIA ANIMI | GAUDIA 
| FINIUNT | [Eod. f. b. Timothei Veronensis ep. 
ad Matthaeum Bossum, _ expl. f. 88a F. 88b:] 
IMPRESSIT | FLORENTIAE. | SER Franciscus 
Bonaccur | sius. Anno Salutis | m.cccc. | Lxxxx1 | 


Sexto Idus | FEBRVARIL | 


[89] ff 4°. Florentiae, Franciscus Bonacursiis, Florentinus, © 
1401. 
no. 3672.] 


BRANT, SEBASTIANUS 
RUENPECK, JOSEPHUS, Mepb. Et As- 
TROLOG. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, HIERONYMUS 
See—BruNSCHWIG, HIERONYMUS 


89. Brunscuwic, Hieronymus. [Buch von der 
Pest.] [F. 1a. tit:] Liber ilentialis de venenis 


idimie. | Das biich der vergift der le[n}tz 
Fa da gena[n]t ist der gemein sterbent | der Triisen 
Blatren. von Jeronimo bfrju[n]swig. | [F. 40a:] *** 


Und | das getruckt vnd volendt durch mei= | ster 
Hansen griininger vff mitwoch | nach vnser lieben 
frowen hymelfart in | dem iar als man zalt. 1. 500. 


iar. 

[40] ff il. F°. Argentorati, Johannes Reynardi alias Griinin- 
ger, 1500. 

{Hain no. 4020.]} 

go. Brunscuwic, Hieronymus. [Distillirkunst.] 
[F. 1a. tit.:] Liber de arte distillandi. de Simplicibus. 

Das Buch der rechten kunst | zii distilieren die 
eintzige{n] ding | *** [Ad finem:] *** ge | truckt 
durch den wol geachte[m] Johannem | griieninger zii 
straszburg in a achte[n] tag | des meyen. 
man zalt von der geburt | Christi fiinfftzehenhundert. 
Lob sy got. 

[230 fi. 3j Argentorati, Johannes Reynardi alias Griinin- 
ger, 1500. 


{Hain no. 4021.] 


Brutus, Marcus 
CyNIcus 


Busikir, ZACHARIAS 
See—Ruasis s. ABUBECHER, MOHAMMED, FIL. 
ZACHARIAR AL Rasis. MEDIC. 


BuULCHASIS 
See—ALBUCASIS 
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91. s. Buriey, Guatterus. [De 
vita et moribus philosophorum et poetarum.] 
[F. 1-10, tab. rerum. F. 11a vacat. F. 11b-12b tab. 

hilosophorum et poetar. F. 13a rubro.:] § Incipit 

ulcher tractat[us] coll[e]c[t]us. p[er] venerabilem | 
doctore[m] Walteru[m] burley Anglicu{m] De vita 
ph{ilosoph]o{rum]. | [F. 98b rubro.:] Et sic finitur 
perpulcher tractatus c[on]ti= | nens vita{m] mores; 
ac elega(n]tissima phy= | Iosophofrum] d[ojc- 
trinja simul et | ene Per me | Arnoldu[m] ter 
orne[n} Anno 


ro. 
] ff 4°. [Coloniae], Arnoldus Therhoernen, 1472. 
ain no. 4122. 

92. Burtaeus s. Burtey, Guatrerus. [De vita 
et moribus gg neg et poetarum.] [F. 1a. tit.:] 
Uita omniu[m] Rs iloso | phofrjum poetarum 
cum auctofrlitatibus [et] sente[n]tijs | aureis eo[r]- 
- undem annexis. | *** [F. 2a:] Libellus de vita et 
mo- | ribus philosopho[r]um et poetarum incipit. 
DJE vita et mofrjibus [F, 

27:] §Incipit ula opusculi p[re]sentis 
alphabetica ph{ilosoph]o | rum nomina efficatio[r]es 
[ue] sy sententias succin= | cte complectens. 
ncipit feliitcer. [sic] | [F. 95a:] §Laus deo. | 
3 6 ff 4°. Parisiis, rgius Mittelhus, 1496. 
[Copinger no. 1389.] 


_93- s. Burtey, Guacterus. [Expositio 
sive Scriptum super artem veterem Porphyrii et 
Aristotelis.] [F. 1a:] Prfaleclarissimi uiri gualterij 
burlei anglict | sacre pagine professoris excelle[n]- 
tissimi sup[er] | artem ueterem porphyrij et aristotelis 
ex | positio siue scriptu[m] feliciter incipit. | [F. 119a. 
I. 30:] Gualterij a{n]glict s{upe]r p[re]- 
dicam[en]tis. sex p[riJn | cipijs et perhyrme[n]ijs Ari. 
opus] eme(n]datu[m] pfer] rfelue | re{njdu{m] 
fratre[m] Symone[m] alexa[n]drinu[m] ordi[{ni]s 

dicato{rum] bachallarium i{m]pressu[m] venetiis 
pier] | magfist}r[uJm xpfistloforu[m] arnoldu[m] feli- 


cit[er] explicit. 
{118} ff. F°. Venetiis, Christophorus Arnoldus Venetus, 
[circa 1477]. 3 
Hain no. 4127.) 
irst edition. 


_94. Burtagus s. Burtey, GAuLterus. [Expositio 
sive Scriptum super artem veterem Porphyrii et 
Aristotelis] [F. 1a. tit.:] Burlet super artem veterem 

| Pofrjphirii et Aristotelis. | [F. 81b:] §Explicit 
scriptum preclarissimi viri Gualte | ri Burlei 
Anglici sacre pagine professoris exi | mii. in artem 
veterem Porphyrii [et] Aristote- | lis: Uenetiis Im- 
pressum per ensem. Anno salutis. 
m.cccexcvil. V. Idus all. Regnante inclyto 
principe Augustino | Barbadico. | *** 

82] if F°. Venetiis, Otinus de Luna, Papiensis, 1497. 
ain no. 4133.] 
Imperfect. ff es and f 82 blank missing. 


Bur.ey, WALTER 

See—Bur.agEus, GUALTERUS 
CaBALLUS, FRANCISCUS 

See—Cermisonus, ANTONIUS 
CAMPEGIUS 

See—CuHAMPERIUS, SYMPHORIANUS 


95. Canpipus, Petrus. [De hominis genitura.] 
F, ta. tit:] Candidus de genitura hominis. | F. 11b. 


- 9:] imp[rjessum Auguste per Johannem froschauer, 
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[omi]ni 1472. [Insign. typogr. 


- a{njno | de Ia incarnation d 


| dum legeris ignoscas extere nationi [et] erry Be 


castiga- | tio. Finis. | 


(11) ff 4°. Vindelicorum, Johann. Froschaue, é 


Augustens., [1 
(Hain no. 


96. Canonicus ANGLus, JoHANNES. [Quaestions 
in vit [ibb. I 
Joannis Canonici docto[r]is clarissimi ofr]di. | mino 


lib hysi 


[nJes 

tilisstmis clarissimi docto[rjis Jo- | annis canonici e 
ofrjdi{nje minofrum] of{mn]i cura [et] dilige{n] | ti 
venera[n]di Fra[n]cisci1 de benzonib[us] de 


cre | ma bacc 


M.CCCCLXXXI, 


{107] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetiensis, 


I45I. 
{Hain no. 4345.] 
97. CAPELLUTUS CHRYSOPOLITANUS, ROLANDUS. 


[De curatione pestiferorum apostematum.] [F. 1a] | 


Rolandi capelluti Chrysopolitani Philosophi. par- 
me{n] | sis: ad Magistru{m] Petru[m] de gnala[n]dris 
de parma: Cy | rugicu[m] optimum: Tractatus de 
curat[ilo[nje pestiferoru{m] | apostematum. 
feliciter. | [Ad finem:] Rome impressum lel ne 
geniosu[m] viru[m] Ma | gistru[m] Vdalricu{m| 
de ania. 


6} 4°. Romae, Ulricus Gallus s. Han de Vienna, [circa 
1471). 
[Hain no. 4374.] 


98. CarvAIAL, BERNARD CARDINALIS S. CRUCIS. 
Oratio in die circumcisionis Domini. [F. 1a:] § Ora- 
tio in die Circu[m|cisionis d[omi]nice in_ capella 
d{omijni n{ost}ri Sixti pa | pe. iiij. habita per Reueren- 
du[m] d[omi]n{uJm Bernardinu{m] Caruaial artiu[m] 
[et] | theologie magistru{m] S. d. n. cubiculariu- 
{m]. Anno po[n]tificatus eiusde[m] | tertiodecimo. 
Salutis d[omiJnice. | [Expl. f. 8b 


I. 30 J beatitudine gloriemur. Amen.] 
8] ff 4°. Romae, Stephanus Plannck de Patavia, 1484. 7 


Hain no. 4546.]} | 
99. Cauttaco, Guipo be. [Opera [F. 


1 vacat. desider. ] [F. 2a:] Nel nome de dio co[m]- 
me[n]za lo inue{n]tario | ouer colectorio che 
ala parte d[e] | Ia cirogia: colmipoete e compido 
nostro signore | 
M.CCC.LX11I. pfer] lo clarissimo e famoso do | tor 
maistro. Guidon de gualiaco ciroi | co i{n] Io clarissi- 
[mJo studio de mompolier. | [F. 239b:] Finisse la 
clarissima opera | *** Et impresso per maistro 
Ni- | colo girardengho de noue: In uene | sia nel. 
M.CCCCLXXX. a di 5 del mese | de nouembro. *** 

[240] ff F°. Venetiis, Nicolaus Ghiradengus de Nove, 1480. 

[Copinger no. 1548.] 

100. Cautaco, Guipo pe. [Chirurgia cum aliorum 
tractatibus de eadem materia.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Cyrurgia 
parua Guidonis | Cyrurgia Albucasis cu[m] caute- 

| rijs [et] alijs instrumentis. | Tractatus de oculis 
Iesu hali | Tractatus de oculis. Canamusali | [Ad 
finem:] §Explicit liber de curis omnium ionum 
oculo[rum] que[m] fecit composuit Canamusali 
pon sn De Baldach. | Uenetijs per Bonetum 
um p(rjesbyteru{m] Mafn]- | dato [et] 
sumptibus her ques [m] Nobilis viri domini 
| uiani Scoti Modoetie[n]sis. Anno d{omijni. 
M.CCCCC. | sexto Kal, Feb{rjuarias. | 


Physicorum Aristotelis.] [F. 


arij sacre theologie i{n] [con]Juentu | 
Uene | tiafrum] pler] i{n]genio adhibita fine{m| 
ifm]posuit Octauian[us] | Scotus de Modoetia. 


| 
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68] ff il. F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetiensis per 
pronase Locatellum, Presbyter Bergomensis, 1500. 
[Hain no. 4813.] 


101. Cees. [Tabula.] [F. 16a:] CEBETIS THE- 
BANI TABVLA: E GRAECO IN | LATINVM 


. CONVERSA PER LVDOVICVM | ODAXIVM 


PATAVINVM. | | 

{In- Censorinus. De die natali. *** 1497. ff 16-20.) 

102. Cetsus, CorNetius. [De medicina libb. 
vit.) [F. 1a:] PRIMO LIBRO CORNELII CELSI. 

DE MEDICINA HAEC CONTINENTVR: | *** 
(F. 7b:] FINIT TABVLA. | [F. 8 vacat.] [F. 
9b:| BARTHOLOMEVS FONTIVS SAXETTO 
SUO. S. | *** [F. 10a:] CORNELII CELSI DE 
MEDICINA LIBER INCIPIT. | *** [F. 1 
CORNELII CELSI DE MEDICI 
FINIT FLOREN | TIAE A NICOLAO IM 
PRESSVS ANNO SALVTIS M | CCCC L | XXV 


ms 4°. Florentiae, Nicolaus Laurentii, Alemannus, 


A8 blank missing. First edition. 

103. Cetsus, Cornexius. [De medicina libb. 
vi] [F. 1a:] AVRELII CORNELII CELSI MED- 
ICINAE LIBER PRI- | MUS INCIPIT. | [F. 
144b:] Cornelii celsi de medicina Liber finit. Impres- 
sum Mediolani Per Leo | nardum pachel & Vider- 
ichum sinczenzeler. diligentissime emenda | tum. 
Anno salutis. M.CCCC.LXXxXI. | 
52] ff F°. Mediolani, Leonardus Pachel et Ulricus Scinzen- 

er, 1481. 

(Hain no. 4836.] 

104. Cetsus, Cornetius. [De medicina libb. 
vi.] [F. 1a:] AVRELII RNELII CELSI 
MEDICINAE LIBER PRIMVS INCIPIT. | [F. 
59b:] Cornelii celsi de medicina Finis. Impressor 
loannes rubeus Vercellensis fuit die viii. | mensis 
Tuli. m.cccc.xci. Venetiis. | 

62) ff F°. Venetiis, Johannes Rubeus Vercellensis, 1493. 

ain no. 4837. 

105. Cetsus, Corneuius. [De medicina libb. 
vil.] [F. 1a. tit.:] CORNELIVS CELSVS | [F. 2a:] 
AVRELII CORNELII CELSI MEDICINAE 
LIBER PRIMVS IN- | CIPIT | - 94a:] Impressum 
Venetiis per Philippum pinzi. Sumptibus d[omijni 


Benedicti fontana. Anno | d[omiJni. M.cccc.xcvil. 


ie. vi. Mai. 
ff F°. Venetii edi Fon ar Philippum 

(Hain no. 4838.] 

106. Censorinus. [De die natali.] [F. 1a. tit.:] 
Index librorum: qui in hoc uolumine continentur. 
Censorinus de die Cebetis. | Dialogus 
uciani. | Enchiridion Epicteti. | Basilius. | Plu- 
tarchus de Inuidia & mows [F. 1b:] Ad nobilem 
Bartholomeum blanchinum Philippi Beroaldi Bon. 
epistole. | *** [F. 38a:] Impressum Bononiae per me 
Benedictum hectoris bononie[n]sis adhibita pl[er] 
uirtbus solertia & diligentia. Anno salutis. M.cccc 
LXXXX. vil. quarto idus Maii | IIlustrissimo Io. 
Bentiuolo. reip. bonon. habenas foeliciter moder- 
ante. | Registrum. | [et insign. t . c. litt. B. f. r. 
ch. c. f. 401. 38 ff c. marginal. et titt. column.] 
[38] ff F°. Bononiae, Benedictus Hectoris, Bononiensis, 
no. 4847.) 


107, CERASIANUS, JOHANNES DE Monte Rgcio. 
[Repetixio c. sententiam sanguinis.] [F. ta. tit.:] 
epetitio famo | sissimi c. Sente{n]tia{rum] san- 


guinis | bona [et] vtilis subti. Ne. cle. vel | mo. in qua 
plenissime [et] pluci- | de tractatur omnis materia 
ir | regularitatis Clericis perma | xime necessaria. | 
F. 56a:] §Repetitu[m] [et] resumptu[m] est hoc c. 
ententia[m] sanguinis | *** pfer] 
Melchio | rem Lotter ciuem Liptzen. I 
M.CCCC.XCIX. | 

[56] ff 4° Lipsiae, Johannes Breitenbach per Melchiorem 


tter, 1499. 

{Hain no. 3771 and 4880.] 

108. Cermisonus, Antonius. [Consilia medica.] 
[F. 1a. tit.:] Consilia Cermisoni. | Consilia gentilis. | 
Recepte gentilis de feb[rjibus. | Tractatulus de 
balneis gentilis | Tractatlus] de tyriaca Fra[{n]cisci 
caballi. FTE. 94a:] §Finit liber de animali theria pas- 
tillos theriaca{s]q{ue] confi- |-ciente a Francisco 

o B{rlixiensi viro p[rjeclaro: Ue- | netijs 
Ibidemq[ue] imp[r]essus [et]c. 


nno xpi. 


]  F°. Venetiis, avianus Scotus, Modoetiensis per 
Bonetum Locatellum, yter. ensis, circa 1496.] 
[Hain no. 4884.] 


109. CHAMPERIUS, SYMPHORIANUS. [Practica nova 
in medicina.] [F. 1a. tit.:] P[{rjactica noua | in medi- © 
cina. | Aggregato[r]is lugdune{n]sis | domini Simpho- 
{rjiant champerij de omnibus mofr] | bo[rjum gen- 
eribus ex traditionibus gre= | co[rjum: latino{rjum: 
arabu[m]: peno[rlum | ac recentium auctojrjum: 
Au | rei lib[rji quinq[ue]. | Item eiusdem aggregato- 
[rlis liber de | omnibus generibus feb{rjium. | [F. 
:] §Finitur tractatus de generibus feb[rjium 

tus | a d[omijJno Simpho[rjiano champerio Lug- 
dunen. IIlu= | strissimi p[r]incipis ducis calab[rlie: 
et | barri [et]c. p[rjimario physico. | 

155] ff 4°. [Lugduni, n. pub., cisca, 1500.] 
no. 4907.] | 

110. [CHIROMANTHIA.] [F. 1a. c. sign. at:] Ex 
diuina philosopho[r]um academia: secundum nature 
vires ad extra: | chyromantitio: diligentissime 
collectum. [In fine:] Ex diuina philosopho{rum] 
academia collecta: chyromantica scientia na- | 
turalis ad dei Iaudem finit. Imp[{r]essum Uenetiis 
per magistrum Er- 4 percum ratdolt de Augusta. | 

A ff 4°. Venetiis, Erhardus Ratdolt de Augusta, [circa 
I 


inger no. 4971.] 
irst 


111. CoLLENuCIUS, PANDuULPHuS. [Pliniana de- 
fensio adversus Nicolai Leoniceni accusationem.] 
[F. 1a tit.:] Pliniana defensio nes Colle | nucij 
Pisaurensis iurisconsulti aduersus | Nicolai Leonicent 
accusationem: [F. sb: incipit opus ipsum. F. 52a in 
fine:] FINIS. Ut sese ostendat populos defensus in 
omnes | Plinius: Et teneat quem solet ante locum: 
| Ferrariae Andreas Belfortis Gallicus istud | Preast- 
itit (sic) impressi codicis officiunt. | 

2] ff 4°. Ferrariae, Andreas Bellfortis, Gallus, [circa 1493]. 
i pinger no. 5483.] 

112, COMPENDIUM SENTENTIARUM PRAECLARIS- 
SIMARUM ADVERSUS ASTROLOGIAM. [F. 1 vacat. 
F, COMPENDIVM SENTENTIARVM PRAE 
CLARISSIMARVM ADVERSVS | ASTROLO- 

IAM ET EIVS | FAVTORES. [F. 21b:] Finis. | 
Impressum Mutinae [per] M. Dominicum Roco- 
ciolam. 

21] ff lee. Mutinae, Dominicus Rochociola, [circa 1490]. 

Hain-Copinger no. 5570.] 

113. CONCOREGIO, JOHANNES DE. Opus de aegri- 
tudinibus particularibus, flos florum vocatum. [P. 
I, F. 1a (c. sign. A*):] () Um omnis | scientia ex 
fi | ne ei{us] uti | litate natura | liter appeta | tur et 


oschaue, 
estione 

F, Ia] 

| 
aesty 

DUS sub. 
ONIci er 
Ln] | ti 
D[us] de 
njuenty | 
fine[m| 
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par- 
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cum | i{n]ter ceteras | scie[n]tias finis | medicine 
q{uam] | est sanitate[m] | hominis co{n] | seruare 
[et] egritudine remouere. *** . 65a:] Finis 
adest deo duce huic su{m]mule de cu | ris febriu{m] 
[secundum] clarissimum philosophum | [et] medi- 
cum Jo. concoregium quam ex | tractam ab originale 
concesso a prestan[tissim]o [et] Medicine 
doctore Magistro | Lazaro dataro placentino theo- 
rica[m] me dicioe papie legente. Magister Antoni 
us de carcano dimtplrilmi curauit papie. 1485. | 
[Register.] 
_ [121], [65] ff 4°. Papiae, Antonius de Carchano, Mediolanen- 


sis, 1485. 
(Hain no. 5615.) 


DE CorBEIL, GILLES 
See—AeEcipius MonaAcHuS 


114. CRESCENTIIS, Petrus pe. [Opus ruralium 
commodorun] [F. 1a. tit.:] Opus ruralium com | 
modo[rjum Petri de | crescentijs. |. [Ad finem:] 
P[rJesens opus ruraliu{m] co[m]modo{rum] Pe | tri de 
crescentijs *** imp([rjessum est argentine. | Anno 
domini. MCCCCLXxxvi. Finitum q[uiJn | ta feria ante 
festum sancti Gregofr]ij. | 

(147] f F°. Argentorati, [Johannes Reynardi alias Griinin- 


5831.) 
-Cusa, Jou. DE 


See—Hortus SANITATIS 


115. CULMACHER, PHILIPP von Ecer. [Regimen 
wider die Pestilenz.] [F. 1a. tit:] Regimen zu deutsch 
Magistri | philippi Culmachers vo[n] Eger | wider die 
grausamen ersch{rjecklichenn Totlichen | pestelentz 
*** [F, 26a. I. 4.) behutten vnd vo[r]warn Amen. | 

ff 4°. (Lipsie, Martinus Landsberg de Herbipoli, circa 
I 


(Hain no. 5848.) 


DAMASCENUS, JOANNES | 
See—MeEsuveE DaMASCENUS, JOANNES 


Joannis derrames Cypirli carmina ad eru- | ditu[m] 
Uatem Petrum paulu[m] Barbu[m] de pola 
ditionibus medicinarum solutiuarum. | [F. 6b:] 
Finis operis Die. 4. mensis Julij. 1487. 1. 

(6) ff 4°. [Patavii, Matthaeus Cerdonis de Windischgraez,] 
I 

4 no. 6095.] 

117. [DIALOGUS CREATURARUM.] [F. 1a:] §Pre- 
fatio in lib(rju{m] qui dicitur | dyalogus creaturaru- 
[m] | mofr]alizatus: omni materie iocu[n]do 
[et] ediffcatiuo [sic] | modo applicabilis Incipit | 
feliciter. | [F. 62b:] Presens liber dialogus creatura 

| rum appellatus: iocundis fabulis | plenus: industria 
[et] expensis Con | radi de hombech incole colonien. 

| inceptus [et] finitus est. Anno domi | ni millesimo 
q{uajdringentesimo octo | gesimo primo me[n]sis 
octobris die | XXIII. 

F°. Coloniae, Conradus de Hoemborch, 1481. 

Hain no. 6126.] 

118. Dinus GarRBO DE FLORENTIA, MeEp. 
[Expositio a tertia et quarta et parte quinte Fen 
Avicennae]. [F. 1a (c. sign. a 1 1):] Clarissimi artium 
[et] medicine doctoris | magistri Dini de Florentia 
expositio sup(er] | 3°. [et]4*. fen Auice[n}ne [et] super 

rte quinte | feliciter incipit. | [F. 175 a. col. a:] 

licit itio clarissimi artiu{m] [et] me | decine 
doctoris m{a]g{ist]ri Dyni de Flore[n]tia su | per. 3a. 


agesimoquinto feria | 


[et]4*. fen Auice[nnae] supler] pte. 5°. Im- | pressa | 


Ferrarie pler] prouidu{m] viru{m] magistrum | An. 
drea{m] my Anno d[omiJni. i489. die. 27 | men- 
sis octobris. | Registrum *** FINIS. | 


175) ff F°. Ferrariae, Andreas Bellfortis, Gallus, 148. | 


ain no. 6166.) 


119. Dinus GARBO DE FLORENTIA, 
[Expositio super tertia et quarta et parte quinte 
Fen Avicennae]. [F. 1a. tit.) Expositio Dini 
entini super ter=., | tia [et] quarta [et] parte qui[nlte 
Fen quar= | ti canonis Auice[n]ne cum textu. | Ge 


[n]tilis de fulgineo sup[er] tractatu de lep{r]a. | Gen. 


e disloca- 
tionibus [et] fracturis. |’ Tractatus Dini de pofn}- 
derib{us] [et] | Eiusdem de em laste 


tilis de ey mp super tractatibus | d 


[et] vnguentis. | [F. 162a:] ImpJ[rlessa Uenetijs 
co[m]missione [et] expensis pyrene viri do | mini 
Andree de To{rjresano de Asula: pfer]. M. Johannem 
| Hertzog alemanum de Landaw. Anno salutis domi- 
ni: | 1499. die vero DecemDfrlis. 4. | 

‘ees. F°. Venetiis, Andreas Toresanus de Asula per 
Johannem Hamman de Landovia, dictus Hertzog, 1499. 

{Hain no. 6168.] 


120. Dinus pE GaRBO DE FLoreNnTIA, Mep. 


-Compilatio emplastrorum. [F. 1a (c. sign. A); 


Incipit compilatio emplastro[rum] [et] vngue[n/- | 
torum Magistri Dini florentini artiu[m] [et] | medicine 
doctoris excellentissimi. Et pri | mo de repercus- 
siuis. [F. 16a:] Expliciunt vnguenta Dini Florentini 
| artiu{m] [et] medicine doctoris famosissimi ad | 
laudem dei omnipotentis Impressa Fer- | rarie pfer] 
prouidu{m] virum magist{rum] Andrea[m] | gallum. 
Anno domini. 1489. die 28. | Mensis octobris. | 
[Deinde 10 versus et registr. | 


trot ff 4°. Ferrariae, Andreas Bellfortis, Gallus, 1489. 


ain no. 6170.] 


121. Diogenes Cynicus. [Epistolae. Diogenis 
Epistolae interprete Francisco Aretino. Bruti et 
Hippocratis epistolae Rainucium traductae.] 
[F. 1a. tit.:] Diogenis Epistole | Bruti | Yppocratis 
medici. | [F. 2a:] FRANCISCI ARRE TINI ELE- 
GIA | ad pium. ii. pontificem maximum. | *** 
[F. 54a. I. 4:] FINIS | FLORENTIAE | facta est 
harum epistola | rum impressio Per Antonium | 
Francisci Venetum. Anno Domini | M.cCCCLXXXvII. X. 
kalen. Iulias. | 


4! ff 4°. Florentiae, Antonius Francisci, Venetus, 1487. 
ain no. 6193.] 


122. Dionystus Leuwis, RICKEL, 
Cartuus, [Specula omnis status humanae vitae.] 
[F. 1a tit.:] Specula omnis status humane vite. 
*** [F, 2a:] Que hoc libellulo contineantur. | [F. 4a:] 
§ Tituli capitulo{rum] speculofrum]. v. p. dyonisit 
pry domus carthu | sie in roremund. | [F. 5a:] 
ncipit prologus. *** [F. 117b:] Opus _pfraelsens 
insigne fet admodu[m] utile impen | sis Petri wagner 
Niirenberge effigiatu[m] feli | citer finit Anno 
salutis cristiane millesimo | quadringentesimonon- 
quarta post conuersionem 
paul. 
11 °, Norimbe trus er, (Curifex), 1495. 
[Hain-Copinger no. 62461 

123. Dioscoripes. [De materia medica.] [F. 1a. 
tit.:] [F. 1b:] Aldus Manutius Romanus, Hieronymo 
Donato | patritio Veneto. S. D. [Data est ep.:] 
Venetiis octauo Idus Iulias M. ID. [F. aa. (c. —- 
*[1)-6a tab. F. 7a (c. sign. a): Pedacius Dioscorides 
Anazarbeus. ***] [F. 133b expl. Dioscorides. Reg- 
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116. Derrames Cyprius, JoHAnnes. [Carmina de 
conditionibus_medicinarum_solutivarum] [F. 


istr. F. 134. vacat. F. 135a (c. sign. A:] [Nikander] 
[Hanc notitiam excip. ead. (Nikander Ther- 
iaca] [F. 166a:] [Nikander - armaca] [F. 172a 
registr.:] Venetiis apud Aldum. Mense Iulio 
. ID. 
172] ff F°. Venetiis, Aldus (Pius) Manutius, 1499. 
ain no. 6257.] 
Greek 
124. DioscoripEs. [De materia medica.] [F. 1a:] 
Nota{nJdum q[ui] libri diasco[rjides dicti duplex 
rfe}perit{ur] or | dinatio cum_eodem tamen plro]- 
hemio omnino. *** [Ad finem:] Explic[it] dyasco[rJides 
que{m] petrus | paduane[n]sis legendo cofrjexit [et] 
expo | nendo q{ue] vtiliofrja su{njt i{n] luce{m] 
deduxit. | Impressus colle pfer] magistru{m] ioh- 
[annjem | allemanum de medemblick. anno | xpi. 
millesimo. cccc®. Lxxv113°. mense | | 
[103] ff F°. Colle, Johannes Alemannus de Medemblick, 


I 
no. 6258.] 
125. Donpis, JAacoBus DE, PapUAN. Mep. [Aggre- 
gator Paduanus de medicinis simplicibus.] [F. 
1a:] [F]Ructifefrum] medicis actu | rus opus: non 
modo | rudibus tantu[s] & iuue | nibus *** [F. 1a. 
col. 2. Il. 52-55:] Opus quide[m] hoc longis retro 
| tlardi]p[edjibus inchoatu{m] [com]pletu{m] est 
[er] me artiu[m] et | medici{n]e M[alg 
istrum] Iacobu{m] paduanu{m] | Anno d[fomijni. 
M.CCC. octuagesimo quinto. | [Ad finem:] Tenas- 
moni licinium. halt. ibidem. | 


[286] ff F°. [ torati, R. singulare, circa 1470.] 
arliest known of medical incunabula—F. H. Garrison. 


126. Epicretus. [Enchiridion.] [F. 21a. (c. sign. 
e):} ENCHIRIDION. | ANGELI POLITIANI IN 
EPICTETI STOIC] ENCHIRIDION E GRAECO 
A SE INTERPRETATVM AD LAV | RENTIVM 
MEDICEM EPISTOLA: | 

(In- Censorinus. De die natali. *** 1497. ff 21-28.] 

127. EpisTOLAE graecae variorum auctorum. [Par- 
tes u. P. I. F. 1a tit.:] Epistolae diuersorum philo- 
sophorum. ora- | torum. Rhetorum sex et uiginti. 
Quorum nomina in se | quenti in uenies | Pagina. 
[F. 1b haec nomina graece, f. 2a. vero latine leguntur. 
F. 2a(c. sign. *ii) sic:] Epistolares stili et nomina 
eoru{m] qui co[m]posueru[n]t quas | hoc uolumen 
continet | epistolas. | [F. 265a:] Seq. registr., quod 
excip. f. 266a subscr:] Venetiis apud Aldum mense 
Martio. M. ID. cum pri- | uilegio ut in caeteris. 
[P. II. F. 1a tit. 2. col. gr. et lat.:] EPISTOLAE 
[Basilii Magni | [etc.] [F. 1b:] Aldus Manutius 
Romanus Antonio | o Vreeo. S. P. D. [Data est 
haec dedicat.:] Venetiis quinto- | decimo calendas 
maias M. ID] [F. 137b post registr.:] Venetiis apud 
Aldum. eade{m] qua caetera co[njditione.| __ 

[266] et [137] ff 4°. Venetiis, Aldus (Pius) Manutius, 1499. 

[Hain no. 6659. 


ERESIUS 


See—THEOPHRASTUS 

128. Eys, ALBERTUS DE. Ob einem Manne zu 
nehmen ein ehelich Weib. [F. 1a tit.:] Em nutz- 
parlichs puchlein ge= | macht von dem hochgel- 
ehrten | Herrii Albrecht von Eybe beyder recht 
doctor. Ob | einem mane sey zunemen ein eelichs 
weyb oder nit. | [F. 1b:] Je natuerlichen meister haben 
in irer schule und | ubung furgenomen unnd gedis- 
putieret ein heup= | sche gemeine frag. [F. 2a 
(c. sign. A ij et n. j.):] § Ob einem manne sey zune- 
men | ein eelich weyb oder nit. | [Expl. f. 53b (c. n. 


-methe = | ororum. A. 
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lij.) I. 32.3] schnee in gegenwertigkeit deiner gotheit 
Amen. | [F. 54a tab. et insign. typogr.] 
[54] ff 4°. (Lipsiae, Martinus Landsberg de Herbipoli, circa 


4 
14 2. 
(Hain no. 6828.] 


129. Faper Stapucensis Jacosus. [In Aris- 
totelis octo Physicos libros Paraphrasis.] [F. 1a. 
vacat. F. 2a:] Littere librorum | PCGMASMRSUL 

P. Liber physicorum. C. Liber de celo [et] Fm 

. | Liber de generatione [et] corruptione. M, Liber 
Liber de anima. S. Liber de 
sensu [et] sen= | sato. MR. Liber de memoria | [et] 
reminiscentia. | SU. Liber de somno et vigilia. 

L. Liber de —. et | breuitate vite. | [F. 
ga. c. sign. b. 1:] Prologus in physicos libros Aris- 
totelis. | [F. 87b. in fine:] Paraphrasis Octo Physico- 
rum | Aristotelis wit. [F. 88 vacat. manque. F. 
89a. c. sign. m. i.] L 1 | Tabula primi libri de celo [et] 
mundo. [F. 309a. 12:] Carmen decastichum 
Judoci Clichthoue regratiato | rium eorum: qui hoc 
opus imprimi curauerunt. | *** Impressum Parisii. 
Anno domini millesimo queens) | -tesimo non- 
agesimo secundo. t [F. 310b. typ. xyl.] 

(310) ff il. 1 pl. 4°. Parisiis, [Johannes Higmann, Germanus], 


ai -Copinger no. 6839.] 


130. [FAGIFACETUS Ss. DE Facetia ET Morisus 
MeEnsaE.,] [F. 1a tit.:] De moribus et | facetijs mense. © 
| [F. 2a] Thesmophagia ES, rerum natura 
parens, ita [con]cipit o[mn]es | Et parit: vt nate, 

tuq{ue] ciboqiue] dietim | Indigea[{n]t pasciq- 
fue] veli{n]t, aut viuere noli[n]t | [etc.] [Versus lat. 
et translatio germ. altern. F. 20a:] Noscere qui 
mensis decori sint lector honores | Si cupis aut 
mores: dogmata nostra legas. | Grecia legifere cereri 
sua thesmophoria Indidit: at per nos 

tet. | Translatum in theutonicum | Basilee per 
Brant | iuris doctorem. 
] 


An | no [etc.] Nonagesimo kalendis aprilibus. | 
“read 4°. Basileae, [Michael Furter,] 1490. 


no. 
ext, Latin and German.]} 
FALCUCCI 
See—NicoLaus FAtcutius 


-Farcutius, NicoLaus 
See—NicoLaus FAaLcuTius 


131. FascicuLus TEMpoRUM (AUCTORE WERNERO 
RoLevinck CarTHUSIAN.) [F. 1a. tit.:] Fasctculus 
temporum omnes an | tiquorum cronicas complec- 
tens. [F. 1b. icon. xyl. F. 2a (c sign. ij):] Tabula 
breuis [et] Vtilis su fer] li | bro illo q{uo] dficitu]r 
Fascic{uJlus tem P ru[m]. [etc.] incipit feliciter. | 
[F. 7a. (c. sign. A et n. 3.):] (g) Eneratio et generatio 
laudabit opera tua | . [et] potentiam tuam pronun- 
ciabunt. [etc.] [Term. f. 96b. (c. n. xc) hac Iin.:] *** 
strage multorum. | 

2 ff 4°. [Argentorati, Johannes Pryss, circa 1490.] 

ain-Copinger no. 6915.] | 

132. Fascicutus TeMporuM (AUCTORE WERNERO 
RoLevinck CarTHusiAN.) [F. 1a. tit.:] Fasciculus 
tempo{rum] omnes anti | quorum cronicas com- 

lectens. | [F. 1b-6b. Tabulae.] [F. 7a. (c. sign. A);] 
olium primum. | (g) Eneratio [et] generatio lauda- 
bit opera tua. et | [F. 96b:] Impressum Argentine 
per Joha{n}nem | pry[ss]. Anno domini. mccccLxxx- 
VIL. 
ol 4°. Argentorati, Johannes Pryse, 1488. 
in no. 6937.) 
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133. THEOPHILUS DE, OrRDIN. PRAEDI- 


caT. Propositiones ex omnibus Aristotelis libris 


philosophicis [etc.] collectae. [F. 1a. tit.:] Proposi- 
tiones ex Aristotelis libris _philosophie. 


a) rubro;] INCIPIUNT 
AC FIDIS | | 


SIME EX OMNIBVS ARISTOTELIS LIBRIS 
COLLECTAE PER | FRATREM THEOPHILUM 
DE FERRARITS CREMONENSEM | VITAE 
REGULARIS SACRI ORDINIS PRAEDICATO- 
RUM; | ET PRIMO EX LIBRIS METAPHYSI- 


CAE: ANNOTATIOQuE | LECTIONVM VT . 


EXPOSITIO DIVI THOMAE AQuINATIS | 
REQuIRIT POSITA EST. | [F. 343a (c. falso 
num. 258:] FINIS. | Impressum Venetiis per 
Ioannem et Gregorium de gregortis | Anno ab 
MCCCCLXXxxIII. die i. Augusti. 
43b: in fine:} AVGVSTINO BAR- 
ICO S RE | NISSIMO VENETIARUM 
PRINCIPE REM | PUBLICAM TENENTE. | 


(343) ff 4°. Venetiis, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis de 
Fo 1493- 


134. FLORENTINUS, MArsILIus. Is- 
tolae.] [F. 1a. tit.:] MAR | SILII 
FICINI FLO | RENTINI. | [F. 253b:] Marsilit 
Ficint Florentini Eloquentissi Virt Epistolae 
familiares Per Anto- | nium Koberger impraesse 
Anno incar- | nate deitatis. M.CCCC.XCVILXXIIII. 
febru | arii finiunt Foeliciter. | 

[253] fF 4°. ae orimbergae], Antonius Koburger, 1497. 

no. 7062 

135. Ficinus FLorentinus, Marsiuius. [De tri 
lict vita.] [F. 1a:] CAPITVLA PRIMI LIBRI QVI 
TRACTAT DE VITA SANA. | [F. 2a expl. tab. 
2b:] Cursim Recognita. | [F. 3a (c. sign. a LS J] Pro- 
Vita Ad ii):] DE CURA ‘VAL- 
ITUDIN I INCUMBVNT STVDIO 
LITTERARVM. | [F. 89b:] Impressit ex archetypo 
Antonius Mischominus | Florentiae Anno Salutis. 
M.CCCCLXXxIx | Tertio Nonas Decembr. | [Insign. 

gr. C. litt.] A. M. [F. 90a:] REGISTRUM. | 
Wy ff 4°. Florentiae, Antonius B 
I 
[ 


olomaei Mischominus, 
ain no. 7065.]} 


136. Ficinus Frorentinus, Marsitius. [De trip- 
lict vita]. [F. 1a:] §Marsilius Ficinus Florentinus 

de triplici vita. | [Printer’s device.] [F. 136a, 
explicit apologia, 1.20 uitam producendam adhibite 
moriuntur. XVI. M.CCCCLXXXVIIII. 
In 1s Cameo. 137a (sig. A):] Tabula. 
PRIMI LIBRI QUI TRA | CTAT D 
VITA SANA. | [F. 140a. I. 3. In fine:] rias mundana 
potissimu(m] dona. cap. xxvi. 

ff 4°. [Parisiis, Wolff, circa 1492.] 


no. 2497.] 
mu ect. f bs missing. 


137. Ficinus FLorentinus, Marsi.ius. Platonica 
theologia de animorum immortalitate. [F. 1. vac. F. 
2a] Canitula librorum theologie de i{m]mortalitate 
animoru[m] Marsilii ficint | florentini diuise in 
libros. xvu11. Primus liber adscendit usq[ue] ad deu- 
6a:] FINIS. [F. 6b:] QVEDAM 

VEDAM EMENDATA. [F. 10 
E 11a:] MARSILI! FICINI FLORENTINI 
PROHEMIUM IN PLA | TONICAM THEOLO- 
GIAM DE ANIMORUM MORTALITE AD 
LAVRENTIVM MEDI | C VIRUM MAG- 
NANIMVM. [F. 12a (c. sign. ai):] IN OMNIBVS 


Bonetum 


QVE AVT HIC AVT r ALIBI A ME TRA | CTAN. 
TVR, TANTVM_ASSERTVM_ ESSE VOLO | 

QVANTVM AB ECCLESIA COMPROBATVPR. | 
MARSILIT FICINI FLORENTINI PLATONICA 


THEO | LOGIA DE IMMORTALITATE ANI. 
MORUM AD | LAVRENTIVM MEDICEM.| 
MAGNANIMVM. [F. 318 b:] FINIS. | Impressum 


-Florentie Per Antonium Miscominum Anno 


salutis. Idus Nouembris| 
[F. 3 be 


319 Antonius Bartholomzi Mischominus, 
(Hain no. 5075, 1482.] 


138. Fiera, Baptista, Mep. Mant. [Coena seu 
e cibariorum virtutibus.] [F. 1a:] Baptistfale 
Fiera Mantuani medici Coena. | [F. 19a:] Baptistae 
Fiera Mantuani medici  g hic consummata 
est. as autem sequitur. 

20 en 


139. Firmicus Maternus, Jutius De_nativite- 
tibus. [F. 1a. tit:] Ivlius Firmic{us] | de 
| [F. 2a.:] §Tabula Libri Iulit Firmici. [F. 4a. col. 2) 
§loanis Pompeir Corniani Brixiani ad Lectorem in 
lulium Firmicum. a:] §lulit Firmici Materni 
Iunioris Siculi V issimi ad | Mauortiu(m| 
Lollianum Ca[{m]paniae Romanae prouin | 
ciae proco[n]sulem designatum: ***[F, 11 
IVLII FIRMICI MATERNI IVNIORIS. V. 
MATHESEOS LIBER | SEPTIMVS ET VETIMVS 
FELICITER EXPLICIT. fine.] 
DEO GRATIAS IN ETERNVM. F, 119b 
§Nicolaus Amerinus. | §R Bows 
[In fi Impressum Venettis pled, Symonem 


piensem dictum biuilagua. | 1497. die 13 Iunii. 
119] ff il. F°. Venetiis, Simeon Pa 1497. . 
ain no. 7121 bis.] 


irst edition. Has xylograpbic Gotbic title. 


140. Fortivio s. Foro.iviensis, JACOBUS DE 
Mepic. Patav. [Expositio in primum librum 
canonis Avicennae.] [F. 1a. tit.:] ositio Jacobi 
fo{r]liuiensis 4474 cano | nis Auicenne cum question- 
ibus eiusdem. | [F.36 (c.sig-EE6) col.1.1.24: 18: Scripta 
Flore[n]tie et [com]pleta pler] me Ugone[m] Se | ne- 
[nJsem. Anno d 1] ab i{njcarnatfijone. 1421. is 
die. 2. ane [Tabula. Registrum 
FINIS | 


[126], [3 Scotus, Modoetiensis 
Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, circa 


M. | vin. 


no. 7245.] 


141. ag ‘Vivenp1 CaNnonicoru.] [F. 1a. 
vacat. F, 2a (c. sign. a'):]§ Incipit tabula formule 
viue[n] “di canonicorum. [F. 3a sign. 18 
Explicit p[rese]ns tabula istius n]tis formule. | 
F, 3b:] Formula viue[n]di canonico{rum] [F. 23b. 1. 
19; ] § Explicit formula viuendi canonico[rum]. | [F. 
24a. in fine:] Porro | etiam ceteri seculares clerici 
precipue vicarij aliiq{ue]. presbiteri et in sacris 
constituti eandem regulam vel | formulam animad- 
vertant. Nam et ipsi in ea modu{m] | viuendi sibi 
descriptu[m] habent. 

ff 4°. [Coloniae, Arnoldus Therboernes, circa 1480. 
no. 7253.) 


FRANCISCUS DE PEDEMONTIO 
See—Mesvue Damascenus, JOHANNES 


Furienas, GENTILIS 
ENTILIS FULGINAS, MEb. 


Cristiner de Bll, circa 1 
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GADDESDEN, JOHANNES 
See—ANGLICUS DE GATISDEN, JOHANNES 


142. GaLeNus, Crauprus. [Liber de facile ac- 
uisibilibus.] [F. 11a. col. 1. 1. 40:] Incipit liber Gal. 
ie facile acquisibilibus. | [F. 18a. in fine:] Finis huius 
tabulis capitulorum. | 

In- Tractatus de urinis, circa 1490. ff 11a-18a.] | 

Not in Hain.) 

143. GaLeotrus ‘Martius ‘Narniensis. [Liber 
de homine] [F. 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] GALEOTTI MAR- 
TII NARNIENSIS | AD. R. D. ARCHIEPIS- 
COPVM STRIGO | NIENSEM IN LIBRVM DE 
HOMINE EPISTOLA. *** [F. 76a:] Galeotti Martii 
Narniensis Secundus & ultim[us] | de homine Liber 

licat. | 
| ff F°, [Venetiis, circa 1470.] 
ain no. 7433-] 

144. GALEoTTUS Martius Narniensis. [Refuta- 
tio objectorum in librum de homine a Georgio 
Merula.] [F. 1 vacat. gy [F. 2a:] Galeotti 
Martii Narnie[n]sis Epistola Ad IIlu | stri. Pri{n]- 
cipe[m] Federicu{m] Duce[m] Vrbini Incohat. | [F. 
104a:] Impressu[m] est opus Venetiis mirabili arte 

| ac diligentia Per Iacobum Rubeum Na | tio ne 

Gallicum huius artis p[erJitissimum. An | no incar- 
nationis dominice millesimo cccc | txxv1. Andrea 
Vendremino inclyto Duce | Venetiarum. | Laus 
omnipotenti deo. | 


[104] ff 4°. Venetiis, Jacobus Rubeus, (Rouge, Rossi) 
allicus, 1476 | 


Imperfect missing. 
Garso, Dinus DE 


See—Dinus DE GARBO DE FLORENTIA, MEp. 


_ 145. Gazius, [Corona florida medicinae 
sive de conservatione sanitatis.] [F. 1a. tit.:] DE 
CONSERVATIONE SANITATIS. | [F. 2a;] Incipit 


tabula Capituloru[m] libri huius solemnissimi | qui. 


Corona Florida Medicinae: siue Conseruatio | 
sanitatis: intitulatur. | [F. 123b:] Impressum 
uenetiis per Iohannem de forliuio & | Gregorium 
nares Anno salutis. M.CCCCLXxxxI. die | xx. me[n]sis 
unii. 

[123] ff F°. Venetiis, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis de 

orlivio, 1491. | 

(Hain no. 7501.] 

146. GeBerR, Mep. Aras. [Summa perfectionis 
magisteril, liber trium verborum, Epistola Alex- 
andri M, Geberi lib. investigationis magisterii, 
carmina lat. et Fr. de Asculo, Fratris Eliae et 

° Itulum Primum. . 114a: cit 
liber Geber foeliciter. 

a ff 4°. [Romz, Eucharius Silber, circa 1475.] 

Hain no. 7505.] | 

mperfect. missing. 

147. GEMINIANO, JOHANNES DE, S. Orb. PRAEDIC. 
[Summa de exemplis et similitudinibus rerum.] 
[F. 1a. tit.:] Summa de Exemplis Ac | similitudinibus 
reru{m] | Nouiter im | p[rlessa. | [Ad finem:] Imp- 
[rlessum aut{em] Uenetijs Ioa{n]ne[m] [et] G[r]- 
egorium de G[rlego[rlijs fratres. | die. 
x. Apfrjilis. | FINIS. | 

L404] ff 4°. Venetiis, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis de 
Fo 0, 1497. ‘ 

[Hain no. 7545.] 

148. GEMINIANO, JOHANNES DE S. Orp. PRAEDIC. 
Summa de exemplis et similitudinibus rerum.] 
F. 1a. tit.:] Summa magistri Ioha{n]nis | de sancto 


qui[n}to_canonis. 
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Geminiano ordi | nis fratru{m] predicato[rum] de 
ex | emplis [et] si{miJlitudinibus re[rum.] [F. 1b:] Cla- 
rissimo theologo sacratissimi dei studij sitori 
magistro Michael wildeck: | *** [F. 342a:] Explicit 
summa magistri Iohannis de sancto Geminiano 
ordinis predicato[rum] in | signis [et] pferJutilis: 
de exemplis [et] similitudi | nibus rerum: Impressa 

r magistros Io | hannem Petri de Langendorff [et] 
ohan nem froben de Hammelburg Basilien{ais}. 
vr | bis ciues Anno domini. m.cccc.xcix. in | die 


conuersionis sancti Pauli. | 
ff 4°. Basilae, Johannes Frobenius de Hamelburg, 


I 
“Hain no. 7546.] | 
149. GENTILIS Fueinas, [Super quinto can- 
onis Avincennae.] [F. 1a:] Incipit sole[m]ne [et] 
fidele scriptu[m] | de fulgineo. supfer] 
uicene. | [F. 52b:] Hic finitur 
singularis expositio claris | simi docto{rlis Gentilis 
de Fulgineo super | quinto canonis Auicene *** Im- 
peas | ronimi de dura[n]tibus impressa. | Explicit. 
s deo. 
‘s ff F°. [Papiae], Hieronymus de Durantis, [circa 


I ° 

[Flain no. 7568.] 

150. GENTILIS Furcinas, Mep. [De 
tionibus medicinarum.] [F. 1a:] [G]Racia lucidio- 
[rlis habitus quem mesue denotat in mo | dis [et] 
plro]po[r]tionibus medicina[rum] que inuice[m] [con]- 
fici debe[n]t | *** [F. rob:] Explicit tractatus Gentilis 
de de p[rloporcionibjus] me | dicinarum *** 

[10] ff 4°. [Patavii, Matthaeus Cerdonis de Windischgraez, 
circa 1480.] 

[Hain no. 7569.] 

151. GenTILIs Futeinas, Mep. [Consilia.] [F. 1a:] 
Incipiunt cofn]silia peregregia clarissimi | fet] toto 
o[r]be medici. Celeb{r]atissimi gen | tilis de fulgineo. 
P{rimu]m consiliu{m] p[rjo uno me | Iancolico. | [F. 
47a:] Finit. Laus 

47 ff F°. [Papiae,] Hieronymus de Durantis, [circa 1485.] 

{Hain no. 7574.] 

152. GERSON, JOHANNES, CANCELLAR. Paris. 
[Conclusiones de diversis materiis moralibus, s. de 
regulis mandatorum s. libellus canonum moralium.] 
{F. 1a:] Incipit prologus oar conclusiones | de 
diuersis materijs moralibus vti | les valde posite per 
m{a]g{ist]r[uJm iohanne[m] gerson. doctorem theol- 
ogie eximiu{m] | ac Cancellarium parisiensem. | [F. 
38b:] Expliciunt conclusiones de diuersis mate | 
rijs vtiles valde posite per 
r{ulm Ioh{annJem gerson doctore[m] theologie | 
eximiu{m] ac ca{n]cel. ecc[les}ie marie paris- 
ien{sis}. 

ils [Coloniae, Udalricus Zell de Hanau, Clericus, 


1470.) 

(Hain no. 7639.] 

153. GERSON, JOHANNES, CANCELLAR. Paris. De 
simplificatione, stabilitione et mundificatione cordis. 
[F. 1a:] Incipit tractatus de 
stabilic{iJo]ne seu mu[n]dificac[i]one cordis M[a]g[ist}ri 
Joha[n]nis | Gerson Ca[n]cellarij 
I. 9. ff:] Ioha{n]nes Gerson aduersus doctrina[{m] cut | 
us]= | dam medici in mo{n]tepessulano sculpe[n]tis 
in | numismate figuram leonis cu{m] certis ca | rac- 
rerib[us] p[ro]curacione renu{m] finit feciliter (sic) 
etc.] |. er Omne op{us] dei 
altissimi | sanctu[m] est [et] Iaudabile. [F. 69a:] 
Opusculu[m] cui{us] supra finit feliciter [etc.] | 

[69] ff 4°. [Coloniae, Udalricus Zell de Hanau, Clericus, circa 


4 no. 7681.] 
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154. GERSON, JOHANNES, CANCELLAR. Paris. [De 
cognitione castitatis et pollutionibus diurnis, etc. 
[F. 1a:] Incipit tractatus venerabillis] 
Iohan{nis] Gerson Cancellarij parisien | sis de cog- 
nicione | castitatis et pollucionibus diurnis. | [F. 
14a:] Explicit tractatulus vene[rjabilis magistri | 
TIoh{annlis | gerson de pollutionibus diurnis. | [F. 14b:] 
Incipit fo[rjma absoluc{iJonis sacramentallis] 
eiusdem Magistri Ioha{n]nis Ge[r]son. | [F. 16b:] 
Explicit fo{rjma sacrame[n]talis ve 
| nerabilis M[{a]g[ist]ri loh[annis] Gerson. deo laus. | 

He ff 4°. [Coloniae, Udalricus Zell de Hanau, Clericus, 1470.] 

Hain no. 7691. 

155. GERSON, JOHANNES, CANCELLER. Paris. [De 
pollutione nocturna, an impediat celebrantem vel 
non. | [F. 1a:] Incipit Tractatulus venerabilis 
M[alJgfist}ri | Joh{annis] Ger[son] ca[n]cellarij paris- 
ien{sis] tracta{n]s de pollu | noctu[r]na. an 
impediat celebra[n]tem vel no{n]. | [F. 15b:] Explicit 
Tractatulus venerabilis Magistri | Iohannis Gerson 


de pollutione nocturna | An impediat celebrantem? 
An non? 


[1 3} ff 4°. [Coloniae, Udalricus Zell de Hanau, Clericus, 
ain no. 
re edition, ja the first press at Cologne. 
156. Gitinus, Corrapinus. [De morbo quem 
Gallicum.] [F. 1a:] Cofrjadinus gilinus arctium [et] 


medicinae docto[r] de mo[r]bo quem | gallicum 
nuncupant ad Illustrissimum. D.  sigismundu[m] 


esten. | [Ad finem:] Finis. | 
ff Andreas Bellfortis, Gallus, circa 1497.] 
ot in J 


GILLES DE CorRBEIL 
See—AeEcipius Monacuus 
GLANVILLA, ANGEL. BarTH. 


See—BARTHOLOMAEUS DE 
ANGLICUS 


157. GORDONIO, BERNARDUS DE, Mepic. Montis 
Pessutanl. [Practica dicta lilium medicinae.] [F. 1 
vacat. desider.] [F. 2a:] In nomine dei miserico[r]dis 
Incipit | p[rjactica excelle{n]tissimi medicine monar 

ce domini magistri Bernardi de Go[r]= | donio 
dicta Lilium medicine. | [F. 205b:] Imp[rJessa Lug- 
-duni per Anthoniu{m] la[m)bil [et] Marinu- 

[m] sarraceni: co{n]socio[rlum | Anno dfomi)ni. 1491. 
die 2. maij. Ad laudem | o[mn]ipote[n]tis dei tociusq- 
(uel cates celeatis. ame[n]. | *** 


GLANVILLA, 


- Lugduni, Antonius Lambillionis et Martinus - 


149!I. 

no. 

158. Gorponio, BERNARDUS DE, MeEpic. Montis 
PessuLant. [Practica dicta lilium medicinae.] [F. 
1 vacat. desider.] [F. 2a:] Cy co[m]mence la pfr]- 
——. de tresex | cellent docteur [et] maistre en 
medeci= | ne Maistre Bernard de Gofr]don | qui 
sappelle fleur de Iys en medecine | [Ad finem:] Et 
imp[rlime a lyon Ian mil. cccc.xcv. | le dernier tour 
daoust. | Deo gratias. | : 

irst and only edition in French in the 15th century. - 

159. GoricHem, Henricus pe. [Tractatus de 
superstitiosis.] [F. 1a:] Incipit tractatus de supfer]- 
sticiosis | quibusda[m] casib[us] [com]pilat[us] in 
alma vnluelrsitate studij Coloniens{is| pier] | 
ven(erlabilem MHeinricu{m] de | 

rihem. *** [F. 18b:] Explicit Tractatus cui{us 
sup[r]a | de Celeb[rjat{iJone festo[rum]. | 


, Simamsecundam fen tercij canonis 
cene: super] quam nullus ante ipsum sc[r]ipsit. | [F. | 


8} ff 8°. [Esslingae, 
no. 7807.] 
Gorus, JOHANNES 


See—GEMINIANO, JOHANNES DE S. Orp. Praenic, 


160. GRADIBUS EX FERRARIIS, JOHANNES Mat. 
THAEUS DE. [Expositiones super tractatum de urinis 
et vigesimam secundam Fen tertii canonis Avi 
cennae.] [F. 1 vacat. desider.] [F. 2a:] Incipiunt 
magist(rji Ioannis Mathei ex ferrarijs de gradi 
Expositio[nJes super tractatu[m] de vrinis [et] | Me 

ui 


us Fyner de Gerhussen, 1472. 


domini 


gb:] Imp[rjessum Mediolani per Iacobu[m] de 
San | cto Nazario de Rippa dine d{omi]ni. m.- 
CCCCLXxxx111J | Die. xxv1. mensis Iulij. | 
40] ff F°. Mediolani, Jacobus de S. Nazario de Ripa, 1494. 
ain no. 7839.] 

161. GRADIBUS EX FERRARIIS, JOHANNES Mat- 
THAEUS DE. [Expositiones super vigesimam secundam 
Fen tertii canonis Avicennae.] [F. 1a (c. sig. a. 2); 
Expositiones p{raJeclarissimi [et] subtilissim1 Ma | 
gistri Jo. Mathei ex ferrarijs [de] gradi. supfer| 
vigessi | mamsecu[n]da[m] Fen. tertij canonis. d. 
Auic. ad Illu | strissimum Ducem. *** [F. 1038. 


col. 2:] Imp[rjessum Mediolani Su{m]mo_ studio 


[et] dili | gentia per Iacobu{m] de s{an]c[t]o Nazario 
e la Ripa | Anno. m.ccccxcis. die. xvij. nouemb- 


rlis. 
irene F°. Mediolani, Jacobus de S. Nazario de Ripa, 1494. 

Hain no. 7840.] 

162. GRAPHEUS s. Grassus, BENvENuTUs. [De 
oculis eorumque aegritudinibus et curis.] [F. 1a:] 
BENEVENVTI GRASSI HIE | ROSOLIMITANI 
DOCTORIS | CELEBERRIMI AC EXPERTIS 
SIMI DE IS EORVMOVE | EGRITVDIN- 
IBVS & CVRIS FE | LICITER INCIPIT. | [Ad 
finem:] SEVER. FERRAR. | F F. IIII.| 

33]. ff 4°. Sever[inus} Ferrar[iensis], [1474-] 

ain no. 
trst edition of the first book printed on the diseases of the eye. 

163. GRUENPECK, JoSEPHUS. MED. ET ASTROLOG. 
[Tractatus de pestilentiali scorra sive mala de 
Franzos.] [F. 1a. tit.:] §Tractatus de pestilentiali 
Sco[r]ra siue mala de Franzos. | O[rliginem. Remedia- 
q{ue] eiusdem continens, co{m]pilatus a vene | rabili 
viro Magistro Ioseph G[sJunpeck de Burckhausen. 

| sup[er] Carmina quedam Sebastiani B(rjant 
iuris p[rjo | fesso[r]is. | 

[12] ff il. 4°. [Augustae Vindelicorum, Johann. Froschauer, 
Augustens., 1496.] 


{Hain no. 8091.] 

164. GRUENPECK, JoSEPHUS, MED. ET ASTROLOG. 
[Tractatus de pestilentiali scorra sive mala de 
Franzos.] [F. 1a. tit:] Tractatus de pestilentia | |i 
Sco[rjra siue mala de Franczos Ofrligine[m]. Reme- 
diaq[ue] | eiusdem continens. co{m]pilatus a venera- 
bili viro Magi= | stro Ioseph pe ower de Burck- 
hausen supfer] carmina queda{m] Sebastiani B[rjant 


vtriusq[ue] iuris p[r]ofesso[r]is: | Sco[r]ra de Franssois 
AME. 


| 12a:] 
fz a il. 4°. (Coloniae, Cornelius de Zyrickzee, circa 1497 | 
no. 8092.]} 


165. GUANERIUS, ANTONIUS TICINENS. MEDIC. 

Weasel FF 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] Incipit tractatus de 
egritudinibus | capitis. editus per Magistrum An | 
tonium Guaynerium Artiu{m] [et] medici{n]e | doc- 
torem papiensem. | [F. 352b:] In hoc uolumine agre- 
gati sunt o[mnles | tractatus *** studio papie[n]si et 
antonij de ca[rjcano o | pera papie i{m]pressa 


itudinib' 
nium guay 
tore[m] pa 
hui{us} ant 
sunt o[mn 
uerissim[u 
guaineri[us 
ani egrituc 
pler}. plrel 
doctore[m 
theo | 11 
felici stud 
[et] ruuent 
{m] [de] 
imp|re|ssi 
(Hain nc 
167. C 
[Manipu 
F. 2a:] 1 
curatoru 
Incipit | 
dfomijni 
Manipul 
quo_ ple 
a(n]i{m}: 


desideratur. 
Imperfect. i 
166. Gus 
pera. [F 
Sacrame 
112b;] 
[112] f 
[Hain 
168. 
J Manip 
Curato 
Incipit 
guidon 
sum 
Beuilas 
Regist 
sunt q 
[88] 
[Har 
Gu 
169 
regali: 
Liber 
sit 
vene 
| din 
artiul| 
Toant 
I 
17 
repa 
tit.:] 
que 
tian 


a{njno a natali domini | i. 4. Lxxx.1. *** [F. 354 


desideratur. 
ss ff F°. lyaniae. Antonius de Carchano, Mediolanensis, 
I I. 


— no. 8097.) 
mperfect. ff 342-353 mutilated. 

166. GUANERIUS, ANTONIUS TicINEUS. MEDIC. 
[Opera.] [F. 1a (c. sign. a):] Incipit tractatus [de] 

itudinibus capitis. | editus per Magistrum anto- 
nium guay | neriu[m] artiu[m] [et] medici{n]e doc- 
tore{m] papte[n]sem. | [F. 255a:] Et sic e(st] finis 
huifus] antidotarij [etc.] In hoc volumi{n]e aggregati 
sunt o[mnjes trac | tat{us] quos clartecim|s et 
uerissim[us] medici{nje i{njter | pres Antoni[us] 
guaineri[us] papie[n]sis ad diuersas | corporis hu{m]- 
ani egritudines editit. et diligen | tissime eme[n]dati 
pier]. p[re]stantissimu[m] artiu[m] [et] medi | cine 
doctore[m] mag[ist]r[um] Fra[{n]ciscu[m] bobie[n]sem. 
theo | rica[m] medicine de mane legente(m] i{n] 
felici studio | papie[n]si. Et aureum e[st] volume[m]. 
[et] iuuenibus ad | nouiter accede- 
[n]tib[us] maxi[mlJe vtile. | Per mag[ist]r[um] Antoniu- 
[m] [de] carcano ip[s]ius gymna | sij generale[m]- 
iurista{rum] bidellu{m] dilige[n]tissime Pa | pie 
imp[re]ssi M.CCCC.LXXXvIIJ. die. xa. Januari. | 

255] ff F°. Papiae, Antonius de Carchano, Mediolanensis, 


1488. 

{Hain no. 8098.] 

167. Guipo DE Monte Rocuen. s. ROTHERII. 
[Manipulus curatorum.] [F. 1. vacat. desider. 
F, 2a:] Tabula sequentis opfer]is quod 
curatorum nu(n]cupatur | Feliciter incipit. | [F. 4a:] 
Incipit Feliciter doctissimi ac_famosissimi viri 
 dfomijni Guidonis de | monte Rocherii liber 

Manipulus curatoru[m] vulgariter appel | latur In 
quo pfer] necessaria officia uib[us] cura 
c[om]missa est | secundum septe[m] 
Sacrame[n]to[rum] breuiter p[er|tractant[ur]. | [F. 
112b:] Deo gracias. 

f 12] ff 4° Basileae, Martinus Flach, circa 1475.] 

Hain no. 8186.] 

168. Guipo pE Monte Rocuen. s. ROTHERII. 
Manipulus curatorum. [F. 1a. tit.:] Manipulus 
Curatorum. | [F. 1b. vacat. F. 2a (sign. a ii.) col. 2.] 
Incipit Manipulus curatoru{m] com | positus a 
guidone de monte Roche[n]. | [F. 87 b. col. 2:] Impres- 


sum Venetiis per Simone{m] | papiensem dictum — 


Beuilaqua | M.ccccLxxxxv die | xx. Dece[m]bris. | 
Registrum huius Operis | ab cd e f g hikI| Omnes 
| [F. 88 vacat.] 


f 4°. Venctiis, Simon Bivileque Papiensis, 1405. 


Hain no. 8211.] 
Guy pE CHAULIAC 
See—Cauiaco, GuIpo DE 


160. Fit. ABENRAGEL, ALBOHAZEN. [Liber 
— dispositio nominatus ex arabico.] [F. 6a:] 
Liber p{rjimus | In nomine su[m]mi dei qui cu[m] 
sit personis vnus esto | *** [F. 191b:] Imp[rjessum 
venetijs. die 25. septe[m]b[r]is. i492. op[er]a bernar- 

Ini ricij de nouaria. i{m]pensa vero excelle[n]tissim1 
artiu({m] [et] medi- | cine docto[r}is d[omi]ni maglist]ri 
Ioannis d{omi]nici de nigro. *** 

i 2] ff F°. Venetiis, Bernardinus (Rigius) de Novaria 1492. 

ain no, 8350.] 

170. HARDERWYCK, GerarbDus. [Epitomata seu 
reparationes totius philosophiae naturalis.] [F. 1a. 
_ tit.:) In epitomata to | tius naturalis ph{ilosophiie 
sermone appellantur 
\berto centonas [con]tinentia. in bursa Lauren- 
tana flofrlen | tissimi Agrippinensis gymnasilj 


Saxonia Alberti ma 


valet etiam ut inde 
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castigatissime edita epigra[m] | ma ad lectorem: 
[F. 339b:] § *** scriptis confo[r]mia per Magis- 
tru[m] gerardum herderwiccensem *** et *** 
Burselaurencij *** emendatissime ad vtilitatem | 

o{mn]i{uJm textu{m] Arestoteles [sic] intel | ligere 
cupie(njtium elabofrjata. et per honestum viru[m] 
Henricum | quentel Coloniensem ciue[m] nitidissime 
*** Anno *** Millesimo quadringe{n|tessimo supfer] 
nonagesi | mum sexto p[rledie calendas martias *** 
§Telos totius operis multis retro tempofr]ib[us] a | 


_ studentibus liberaliu[m] artium desiderati. | 


3 v. in_ 1.340 ff 3 por. 4°. Coloniae, Henricus Quentell, 
Coloniensies, 1496. 

Hain no. 8362.] 

irst edition. 

171. HENRICUS DE Saxonia. [Libellus de secretis 
mulierum.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Tractatus Hein | rici de 
i discipuli | de secretis mulie- 
rum. | [F. 76a:] Explicit tractatus Heinrici de 
Saxonia Al | berti magni discipuli de secretis mu- 
lierum Im | p[rjessus Auguste Per Anthonium 
So[rlg feria | sexta post Bonifacij Anno salutis 
Millesi- | moquad[r]ingentesimooctuagesimonono. | 

[76] ff 4°. Augustae Vindelicorum, Antonius Sorg, Civis 
A 1489. 

ain no. 8434.]} 

172. HENTISBERUS, GUILELMUS. [Expositio reg- 
ularum solvendi sophismata.] [F. 2a (c. sig. a?) :] 
[ ] Egulas soluendi sophismata. *** [F. 58b. 1.24:] 
Finis egregij hentisbert regula[rum] [et] sophis- 
matu{m] | expofsitio]nis pfer] eximiu{m] sophis- 
mata|m] [et] philosophu{m] su{m]mu[{m] | magis- 
tru[m] gayetanu[m] de tients emendate pfer] acutis 

| simu[m] artiu[m] ac medicine doctore{m]. m. 
Franciscum | agubiense[m] mane medicine theorica- 
[m] papie lege[n]te[m] | su{m]ma cu[m] diligentia 
pler] me andrea{m] de bonetis d{e] pa | pia venetiis 
i[m]presse. *** m.cccCLxxxu1J die. 1x. dle]ce{m]bris. 
Laus deo et beate virgini. | Registrum | *** FINIS. | 

[58]ff F°. Venetiis, Andreas de Bonetis de Pavia, 1483. 

{Hain-Copinger no. 8441.] 

173. Herparius. [F. 1a. tit.:] Herbarius i{n] 
latino cu{m] figuris. [Icon. xyl. F. 2a:] ROgatu 
plurimoru{m] iopu{m] numoru[m] ege[n]tiu[m] ap | 
[F. 3a:] Capitula herba | ru{m] secu{n]du[m] ordine- 
[m] | alphabeti [F. 5a:] Absinthtu[{m] [F. 154a.;] 
Particula secu[n]da de sim [plicibus laxatiuis linitis. | 
[F. 174a:] Et t sapo carnem inde lotam 
suppositoria de super 
spergantur pulueres de esula [et] prouocabunt 
| 

174) ff il. 4°. [Lovanii, Johannes Veldener, circa 1487.] 

[Copinger II. 2916.] 

HERBARIUS ZU TEWTSCHE 

See—HortTus SANITATIS 

174. Hermes s. Mercurius TrisMEcistus. Pi- 
mander de potestate et sapientia dei. [F. 1a. (c. sign. 
a) tit.:|] MERCVRII TRISMEGISTI LIBER DE 
POTESTA | TE ET SAPIENTIA DEI PER MAR- 
SILIVM FICI | NVM TRADVCTVS: AD COS- 
MVM MEDICEM. | [F. 32a:] FINIS EST OPERIS 
ELEGANTISSIMI | MERCVRII TRISMEGISTI 

| Mercurii Trismegisti per Marsilium Ticinum [sic] 
Florentinum e | graeco in latinum Traducti Finis. | 
Venetiis per Damianum de Mediolano. | m.cccc- 
LXXXXIII. die. x. Mail. 
2] ff 4°. Venetiis, Damianus de Mediolano, 1493. 
ain no. 8461.] 
HEYDENBERGER 
See—OrTOLFF VON BAYRLANDT 
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175. Hippocrates. [Tractatus de natura hominis 
et alia opuscula, Andrea Brentio interprete.] [F. 1a 


vacat. F. 1b tab:] § Hippocrates de natura hominis. | 


De uictu. | *** Hippocrates tusiurandum | Hippocra- 
Ippocratis 


tis demonstratio q[ui] artes sunt. 
inuectiua in obtrectatores medicinae | Qu 
im) opera ut latine et eme[n]dare (sic) lege- | rentur. 
urauit Andreas Brentius Patauinus. | § 
o Venetoru[m] oratori. | [F. 2a:] XYSTO. 
IIII PON. MAX. ANDR BRENTIVS 
FINS. | S. P. D. | [F. 20a in fine invectivae:] 


20] ff 4°. [Romae, Stephanus Plannck de Patavia, circa ~ 


I e 

{Hain no. 8669.] 

176. HippocraTEs. [Tractatus de natura hominis 
et alia opuscula, Andrea Brentio interprete.] [F. 1a.] 
Hippocrates de natura hominis | De uictu. | De 
tuenda ualitudine | Medicinae lex | Hippocratis 
iusiurandum | Hippocratis demonstratio q[ui] | artes 
sunt | Hippocratis i{njuectiua in obtrecta | tores 
Medicinae | om quidem opera ut latine et | 
emendate | ioe 4 | Curavit Andreas Brentius 
Patauinus. | [F. 1b tetrastichon: | Francisco 
Venetorum oratori. | [F. 2a:] XYSTO. IIII. PONT. 
MAX. ANDREAS | BRENTIVS PATAVINVS. 
S. P. D. | [F. 20a:] FINIS. iy 20b: registr.] 

[20 ff 4°. [Romae, Stephanus Plannck de Patavia, circa 
I 


in no. 8670.] 


177. Hippocrates. [Libellus de medicorum_as- 
trologia.] [F. 45b:] Hyppocratis libellus de medico- 
{rlutea) astrologia incipit: | a Petro de abbano in 


latinu[m] traductus. | [F. 49a:] Hyppocratis libellus 


de medico{rju{m] | astrologia finit: a Petro de 
abbano | in latinu[m] traduct[us] Imp[rlessus. est 
arte ac diligentia mira Erhardi Rat- | dolt de Augusta 
Imperante inclyto Johanne Mocenico duce Uene- | 
to[rju{m]: Anno salutifere incarnationis. 1485. | 
enetijs 
{In- a de mutatione aeris. *** 1485. ff 45b—49a.] 


178. Hispanus, PETRUS, POSTEA JOHANNES XXI. 
Papa. [Practica e thesaurus pauperum 
nuncupatur.] [F. 1a:] Oui in comincia ilibro 

iamato thesoro de compilato et facto 
per maestro piero spano. | meee xyl.] + eee 
sign. a?. post capelli che caggione C. primo 
Fa lisciua della cenere dello Ay del colombo [e] 
lauane ilcapo. | *** [F. 93b:] Questa e latauola 
de capitoli ricepte sico[n] | te[n]gono 
i{n] qlue]sto libro chiamato thesoro d[e} pouert. | 

abula expl. f. 


4| ff 1 woodcut. 4°. (Florentiae, Bartholomeo di Francesco 
de’Libri, circa 1490.] 


14.] 


179. HispaANus, PETRUS, POSTEA JOHANNES XXI. 
Papa. [Practica medicinae, quae thesaurus pau- 

rum nuncupatur.] [F. 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] QVI 
N COMINCIA IL LIBRO CHIAMATO | TES- 
ORO DE POVERI COMPILATO | ET FACTO 
PER MAESTRO | PIERO SPANO. | *** [F. 70b:] 
Stampata in Venecia per Gioan ragazzo & Gioan | 
maria Com . del. M.CCCCLXXXXIIII. | a di XXvIl. 
Laus 


o] fF 4°. Venetia, de de Monteferrato 
et Maria de Occimiano], 
ain no. 8715 
— J ar title-page, missing. First dated Italian edition. 


ae quide- 


Francisco 


(tibus | De 


F, 2a. c. 


[Hortus saniramis.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Ortus Sani. | 


tis | De herbis et plantis. | De De Pisdke 

reptiles De — et volatilibus | De Pi 

[et] natatilibus | De Lapidibus [et] im terre venis 

Urinis et ea{rum] speciebus | 
Cum directo | rio gener 


| IF. | :] Hec Edidius: 


Isaac po Et hec de v{rji | nis dicta sufficiant, 
Finis. ae | 
Px il. 3 pl. F°. [Argentorati, Johannes Pryss, cir 


ain 
& 333 missing. 


sanitatis. | [F. rb icon. xyl. F j);] 
(O)Mnipo | te[n]tis eter | niq{ue] des | toci[us] | (sid 
nature cre | atoris opera. *** (Expl. f. 422a. col. 2. 
1. 47.3] hec de vrinis dicta sufficiant. | [F. 422b. 
Icon. (c. sign. tabb. F. 453b 


post epilogum, in m0 Jac. Meydenbach libi | 
mp! 


impressor nominatur: ressum est autem hoc 
i{m]p{ressu]m in inclita | ciuitate Moguntina. *** 
Anno salutis Millesimo Quadringente | simo Non- 
agesimo primo. Die vero Io | uis vicesima tercia (sic) 
mensis Junij. 


| 
[453] ff il. 6 pl. 4°. Moguntiae, Jacobus Meydenbach, 
ntinus, 1491. 


ain-Copinger no. 8944. ] 

Perfect of this rare edition witb last blank contai 
MS. p porary band. 
182. [Hortus saniratis.] [F. 1a:] Ortus Sanitatis. 
| De herbis et plantis | De animalibus [et] reptilibus 
De Auibus et volatilibus | De piscibus [et] natatili- 

bus | De re ag [et] in terre uenis nasce[n] 

rinis et ea{rum] speciebus | Tab 
medicinalis Cum directo | rio generali per omnes 
tractatus. | [F. 342b:] Hec Auicenna. Egidtus. Isaac. 
[et]c. de | virlinis dicta sufficiant. 
Johannes Pryss, circa 1498]. 
ain n 


Imperfect. op of title supplied by band. ff 188, 208 & 333 
missing. 

183. [Hortus saniraTis.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Herbarius 
zu oe sche vnd von aller handt kreiiteren. | - 
261b:] §Ged[rjuckt vnd saligklich vol- | lendet 
dyser Herbartus [dJurch | Hannsen Schénsperger in 
der | Ke rong stat Augspurg an | dem afftermon- 


tag nach Tybur | cij. Nach Cristi geburt ‘tausent | | 


= vnnd in dem d{rjeii | und neuntzigsten 


i ff F°. Augustae Vindelicorum, Johannes Schénsperger 
no. 8954.] 
HraBanus Maurus 
See—Rasanus Maurus, MAGNENTINUsS, ABBAS 


ARCHIEPISC. Mocunrt. 


184. Huco Senensis s. Huco Benrtius. Consilis 
typ.:] Aurea ad omnesq[ue] egritudi[njes | Clarissimi 
vgonis Senen | sis sal saluberrima Cofnjsilia ad | ditis 
multis prius i[m]pres | sis pecqaes vgonis nu | per 
no[njnul | lisq{ue] aliis u | mis co{n]- 
siliis | feliciter | i unt. | [F. 69b. col. 2:] 
§ Papie expensis egregi i Francisct 
de | nebijs de burgo francho. 18. ‘({allfendas] Maias 
Regna[n]te i{njuictissimo | Principe Ludiuico (sic) 
Maria Sfortia. | {deinde.] § Cu{m] priuilegio ne quis 
audeat hoc op[us] i{m]primere citra a[n]nos | decem 

pena in eo [conjtenta. | [tum] Registrum. | 


ra tit] 


§Omnes 
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§Omnes sunt terni preter I que est duernus. | [F. 70a. 
col. 1:] Registrum consiliorum famo | sissimi artiu- 
[m] [et] medicine doctoris. M. vgonis. Bentij. Se- | 
nensis incipit. | [col. 2 infra:] Finis. | [F. 7ob vacat.] 
] f F°. Papiae, [Leonardus de Gerlis, 1498.] 
eichling no. 1544.] 

Only one other copy in America. 3 

185. Huco SeNENsis s. Huco BeEntius. 
aphorismos Hippocratis et super commentum Ga- 
leni.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Expositio Ugonis Senensis super 
apho- | rismos Hypocratis [et] super co[m]mentum 

Galieni eius interp[r]etis. [F. 159b:] §Uenetijs 
imp[rjessu[m] ma[n]dato [et] sumptibus Nobilis 
vi- | ri domini Octauiani Scoti Ciuis Modoetiensis. 
Deci{mjo | kalendas Junias. i498. per Bonetum 
Locatellum Ber | gomensem. 7 

[160] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, per Bonetum 
Locatellum, 1498. 

[Hain no. 9012.] 

186. Huco SeENnENsis s. Huco Benrtius. [Exposi- 
tio in libros tegni Galeni.] [F. 1a:] Expositio Ugonis 
Senensis super lib[rjos tegni Galieni. | [F. 2a:] § In- 
cipit Ositio rissimi vir Ugonis sene[n]sis 
super | lib[r]os tegni Galieni. | [F. Opus imp[r]- 
essum venetiis: mandato et sumptibus Nobilis | viri 
Domini Octauiani Scoti Ciuis Modoetiensis. Un 
decimo kalendas Julias.i498.per Bonetum Loca 
tellum Bergomensem. | Registrum | *** Finis. | 
[Insign. 

[93] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus per Bonetum 
Locatellum, 1498. [Hain no. 9015.] 


_ 187. Huco SeNEnsis s. Huco Benrtius. [Exposi- 

tio super primo canonis Avicennae.] [F. 1a. tit.:] 
Expositio Ugonis Senensis p{rjimo Canonis 
Aur | cenne cum questioni | bus eiusdem. | [F. 124b:] 
§ Opus imp[rlessum Uenetiis mandato et expe[n|sis 
nobilis | [Uiri DfomiJni Octauiani Scoti Ciuis 
Modoetie[n]sis Qui[n]to kalendas Maias i498. Per 
Bonetum Locatellum | Bergomensem. | Finis. | [F. 
125a:] Registrum. | Finis | [Insign.typ.] O.S.M. 

[125] ff F°. Venetiis, vianus Scotus per Bonetum 

tellum, 1408. 

{Hain no. 9017.] 

188. Huco Senensis s. Huco Benrius. [Trac- 
tato utilissimo circa Ia conservazione della sani- 
tade.] [F. 1 (c. sig.a):] Tractato utilissi[m]o circa 
la [de] la sa[njita{de] [com]posto 
pler] il clafr}ifssimo] [et] | excelle[n]ti philosofo [et] 
doctore di medici{nja Mefss] Ugo Be[n]zo. [F. 52a 
(c.sig.g4):] Exactum est hoc opus M[edio]l[anji | 
cu(rja et diligentia Petri de colt] | neno Mediolane- 
[nJsis. 1481. p[r]i | die calendas Junias. *** [F. 52b- 
52a: registrum. | | 

4] ff 4°. Mediolani, Petrus de Cornerio, 1481. 

ain no. 9021.]} 
189. [INstrroris, HeNrRicus, ORDIN. PRAEDIC.] 
leus maleficarum. [F. 1a tit.:] Malleus male- 
ficaru(m]. | [F. 2a - sign. a ij):] Appologia auctoris 
in malleu{m] maleficaru{m]. | [F. 3a (c. sign. ailj):] 
Tenor bulle apostolice aduer | sus heres{ijm male- 
ficarum cum approbatfijone subscript[iJone 
doctorum| alme universitatis Colonien|[sis]. in se- 
Incipit feliciter. | [Expl. f. 

. F. 7a (c. sign. b):] (S)Uper bulla{m] | ergo 
Innocentij octaui ad= | [etc.] [F. 190a. col. 1.:] Sit 
aus deo exterminiu[m] | heresis. pax viuis. requies | 
eterna defunctis. Amen. | 

190] ff 4°. Spirae, Petrus Drach, Spirensis, 1492. 
aim no. 9240.] 
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190. [INsrructiones ConreEssoruM.] [F. 1a (c. 
sign. a. j.):] () Impliciores et minus Spares con | 


fessores de modo audiendi c[on]fessio[nJes | [etc.] 


[F. 40b:] Explicit tractatus de instructionibus | con- 


fessorum foeliciter. | 


[40] ff 4°. [Magdeburgi, Albertus Rauenstein et Ioachimus 
estval, 1483.] 
{Hain no. 9248.] 
_1g1. Isaac, Bemmiram, Mepic. [Tractatus par- 
ticularibus diaetis.] [F. 2a:] Eximij Isaac medicine 


-monarce: de pfar] | ticularibus dietis libell[us] *** 


:] Hic tractatulo de particularibus dietis: 
excellentissimi | medici Ysaac modus imponitur: 
cura solerti padue im- | p[rjessus: per magistru[m] 
Mattheum Cerdonis de win- | dischgretz. die. 23. 
Marcij. 1487. | | 
9] ff 4°. Patavii, Matthaeus Cerdonis de Windischgraez, 

7° 

Hain no. 

ition of first book on diet. 


Isaac JUDAEUS 
See—Isaac, BermiraM, MeEpic. 


_192. Istporus, Episcop. Hispaensis. [Etymolo- 
giarum libb. xx.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Isidorus ethimolo- 

arum | Idem de summo bono. | [F. 99a. col. 2:] 
SFinit liber tertius [et] vltimus de summo bono 
sancti Isi- | do[r]i hyspalensis ep[iscop]i: Imp[r]essus 
Uenetijs pfer] Bonetum] Ioca- | tellu{m] man- 
dato [et] expensis Nobilis virt Octauiani Scoti |Ciuis. 
Modoetiensis. mccccxcit. | Tertio Idus Decemb [r]is 
Cu[m] dei summa laude. | 

[100 ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus], per Bonetum 
Locatellum, 1493. 

{Hain no. 9280.] | 


Jacosus FoRLIvIENSIS 

See—For.ivio s. FoROLIVIENSIS, JACOBUS DE 
JAHIAH BEN SERABI 

See—SERAPIONIS, JOHANNES FIL. 


193. JAMBLICHUS. [De mysteriis A tiorum, 
Chaldaeorum, Assyriorum, et alia opuscula.] [F. 1a 
tit.:] Index eorum, quae hoc in libro habentur. | 
Iamblichus de mysteriis Aegyptiorum. Chaldaeo- 
rum. | Assyriorum. | Proclus in Platonicum alcibia- 
dem de anima. atq{ue] | daemone. | Proclus de — 
sacrificio et magia. de diuinis atq{ue] 
daemonibus. | Synesius Platonicus de somniis. | 
Psellus de daemonibus. | Expositio Prisciani et 
Marsilii in Theophrastu[m] de sen | su. phantasia 
et intellectu. | Alcinoi Platonici philosophi liber de 
doctri{nja Platonis. | Speusippi Platonis discipuli 
liber de platonis difiniti- onibus. | Pythagorae 
philosophi aurea uerba. | Symbola Pithagorae 
philosophi. | Xenocratis philosophi platonict liber de 
morte. | Marsilii ficini liber de uoluptate. | [F. 184b.:] 
Marsilit Ficini Florentini De Voluptate Liber 
absolutus est. Figini. | ii. Kalendas Ianuarias. 
MCCCCLVII. anno aetatis suae. xx1111. | Venetiis mense 
Septembri. M. III D. In aedibus Aldi. | Nequis hune 
librum queat imprimere, concessum est, ab ill. S. V. 

| [F. 185a.] REGISTRUM. 
[185] ff F°. Venetis, Aldus (Pius) Manutius, 1497. 

{Hain no. 9358. 

JOHANNES GADDESDEN 


See—ANGLICUS DE GATISDEN, JOHANNES 


JOHANNES GERSON 
See—GERSON, JOHANNES Canceller. Paris. 
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194. JOHANNES Mercurivus. Contra pestem. [F. 
ta. c. sig. A.] § Contra Pestem: ac contra omnem 
ipsius epidimie perniciosissimam | contagionem: 

reconium insigne: ex officinulla Johannis | Mer- 
curij Corrigiensis affectuosissime excusu[m]. Qui 
autiem] | fur et iniquus est: temerario i[m]petu absq- 
[ue] vila auctoris | licentia hoc idem Imprimere 
faciet: Pesti | lentia enim repentino et vliciscenti | 
furore vo[rjabit eum. [F. 4a. in fine:] bene | dictio 
omnis. Amen. | FINIS. | 

4°. [Romae, Johannes Besicken, circa 1493.] . 

bably the only copy known of this treatise on plague. 

Unknown to Hain, Copinger, Burger, Reichling, Clirvalier. 

195. JOHANNES PEACHAMUs S. PITHSANUS, EPISc. 
CANTUARIENSIS. [Prospectiva communis.] [F. 1a. 
vacat.] [F. 1b:] Reuerendissimo in Christo patri 
apostolicoq[ue] p[rjotonota- | rio nec no[n] equiti 
aurato fet] comiti palatino Ambj[rjosio | fo 
artiu{m] medici{n]eqlue] docto[r]i p[rae]sta[n]tissimo 
ac theologo pferjitissi{m]o Facius Cardanus. 
s. d. p. [F. 2a:] P[rlospectiua co[mmunlis. d. Joha[n]- 
nis archiepiscopi Ca[n]tuarie[n]sis | fratris — 


mino[rum] *** [F. 3o0b. I. que fertur 


uisus pars optima lecto(r]. 
clauditur auspitijs. | *** 

Hol. il, F°. [Mediolani, Petrus de Cornerio, circa 1480.] 

ain no. 9425.] | 

196. Junc, AmBrosius, Puysic. Aucust. [Trac- 
tatus perutilis de pestilentia ex diversis auctoribus 
congregatus.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Tractatulus perutilis 
de pe | stilentia ex diuersis auctoribus egatus 
Ab exi- | mio arciu[{m] [et] medicina[rum] doctofr]i. 
Amb[rJosio jung *** [F. 18b:] Imp[rjessum Auguste 
pler] Johan{njem schén 
Millesimo simo nonagesimo quarto. 
Feria quia | post Elisabeth. | 

[18] il. 4°. Augustae Vindelicorum, Johannes Schén- 
sperger, Augustensis., 1404. 

{Hain no. 9472.] 

197. JUNG, AmBRosius, Puysic. Aucust. [Trac- 
tatus perutilis de pestilentia ex diversis auctoribus 
congregatus.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Eim auszerwelt lob- 
lich tractat | v[o]n regiment in dem schwaren zeit 
der pestilentz ausz | gezogen ausz den bewarttn 
v[o]n weysisten alten gsch | rifften der artzney. 
Durch Ambrosium jung der sibe[n] | freyen kiinst 
vi[ojn der artzney doctor. [die] zeit der wirdige[n] 
herrn vom thiim zu Augspurg geschworner doctor. 
[Icon. zyl. F. 1b. praefatiuncula. F. 2a. c. sign. 
Aij:] §Die ay ig dysz tractats | etc. [F. 18a.] 
Hie endet sich diser tractat des regiments | der 
tilentz. Gedruckt und volendet zu | Augspur 

urch Hannsen Schinsper | ger am freytag nac 
Martini. nach Cristi | geburt. m.cccc. und Jm. 
XCIILJ. iar. | 

[18] ff il. 4°. Augustae Vindelicorum, Johannes Schén- 
Augustensis, 1494. 

[Hain no. 9473.] 


198. Kamintus, Episc. Arusiensis. [Regimen 
contra pestilentiam.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Regimen contra 
pestilentia{m] | siue Epidimia[m] Reuerendissimi 
domini Kamuuti [sic] Episcopi | Arusiensis Ciuitatis 
regni dacie artis medicine mi p[rlofesso- 
[ris | §Regimen sanitatis per circulum anni valde 
vtile. | [F. 5a:] Incipit regimen sanitatis | per circulum 
anni valde vtile. | *** 

Jacobus Meydenbach, circa 1490.] 


199. Kamintus, Episc. ARusiENsIS. [Regimen 
contra pestilentiam.] [F. 1a:]. Regimen contra 


austis Co[r]neni 


~domini Kamjnti Episcopi | 


sperger Anno d[omijni 


epidimiam siue pestem. | [F. 4b:] Tractat[us} ¢ 
regimi(nje pestile{n]tico d{o}mfini] kamifn]ti | 
[iscop]i Arusin[ensis] ci | uitatis regni dacie arti 
medicine expertissimi plro] fessoris | finem habet,| 
i ff 4°. [Coloniae, Johannes Guldenschaff, circa 14| 
eichling no 957.] 

200. Kamintus, Episc. ArusiENsis. [Regime 
contra pestilentiam.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Regimen contn 
pestilentiam. | siue Epidimia{m] Reuerendissim: 
usiensis Ciuitats 
regni dacie artis medicine expertissi | mt p[rlofess 


[ris | Regimen sanitatis per circulum anni valde 


utile. | [F. 6a:] Fundamenta ruunt modicum tun 


6 ff 4°. [Moguntiae, Jacobus Meydenbach, circa 1495] 
Reichiing 


no. $82.] 
KAMINTUS 


See—Kamintus, Episc. ARUSIENSIS 
KANUTUS 


See—Kamintus, Episc. ARUSIENSIS 


201. KETHAM, JOHANNES DE. [Fasciculus med: 


cinae.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Fasciculus medicine in quo | con- 
tinentur: videlicet. | *** [F. 40b:] §Hec Anothomia 


fuit emendata ab eximio ar | tium *** §Imp[rlessu- | 
[m] Uenetijs Jo | anne{m] [et] G[rjego[r]ru[m] de 
ratres. An | no d[omiJni. M.cccc.xcy. | 


G[rJego[r]ijs 
die. xv. octob[riis. | 


(gol ff il. F°. Venetiis, Joannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis de | 
Forlivio, 1405. 
[Hain no. 9775.] 


202. LACEPIERA, Petro. Liber de oculo morali. 
[F. 1a, tit.:] Liber de oculo morali. | [Icon. xyl. F. 1b] 
Magnificis ac dilectissimis auditoribus meis in | 


ecclesia diui Pauli presenti anno meis sermoni- | bus | 


assistentibus mino[ribus] minimus frater Domini | - 
cus ponzonus salutem in domino Jesu. | [F. 2a:] 
§ Incipit Liber de de oculo | morali. Proemium. | [F. 
64b. in fine:] Explicit Liber de oculo morali: 

ab eximio sacra- | rum litteraru[m] professore mag- 
istro P. Lacepiera [etc]. summa | cum dilige[n]tia 
reuisus: atq[ue] omni menda detersus: Impres- | sus 
Venetiis per Joanne[m] hertzog alemanu[m] Anno 
christia P nissime natiuitatis post millesimu{m| 
quaterqiue] centesimu[m] no- nagesimosexto. 
Kalendas Aprilis. | ? 


[64] ff 4°. Venetiis, Johannes Hamman de Landovia, dictus 
Hertzog, 1496. 


203. Lacrantius, Lucius Coe ius FirmiANvus. 
[Opera.] [F. 1a:] Lactantii Firmiani de diuinis 
institutionibus | aduersus gentes. Rubricae primi 
libri incipiu(n]t. [Tab. expl. f. ob.] [F. 10a:] Lactantit 
Firmiani errata primi libri q[ui]bus ipse | deceptus 
est per fratrem Antonium Raudensem | theologum 
collecta & exarata sunt. | [F. 11b in fine errator.:] 
His carminibus: frater Adam genuensis increpat 
frfatrlem Antoniu{m] | Hic male corripuit sto 
Antonius ausis | etc. [F. 12a incipit lib. divinarum 
institutionum s. inscr.:] (M)Agno & excellenti 
ingenio uiri cu[m] sese doctrinae | etc. [F. 218b in 
fine:] Arguit hic hominum sectas lactantius omnes | 
etc. Post regina premit quippe colenda maris. | M.- 
cccc.Lxx1. Adam. 

ff F°. [Venetiis}], Adam [de Ambergau], 1471. 

Hain no. 9809.] 

204. Lacrantius, Lucius CoEzius FirmiANvs. 
[Opera]. [F. 1a (c. sign. A:] Lactantii Firmiani 
diuinis institutionibus aduersus gentes. Rubricae 
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primi li | bri incipiunt. | [Tabb. expl. f. 6a. F. 7a in 
fine errator.:] Finis hutus tabulae. | [F. 8a tit.:] 
Lactantii Firmiani De diuinis institutionibus | 
Libri septem: De Ira dei: Et Opificio | ho[minjis 
cum Epithomon eiusde[m] | Foeliciter Incipiunt. 
[F. 9a:] L. COELIIT LACTANTII FIRMIANI 
DIVINARVM INSTITVTIO- | NVM ADVER- 
SVS GENTES DE FALSA RELIGIONE. *** | [F.. 
138a:] Impressum Venetiis per Vincentium benalium. 
Anno incarnationis dimini. (sic) | M.CCCC.LXXXxXIII. 
Vigesimosecundo mensis Marcii. | 

138] ff 4°. Venetiis, Vincentius Benalius, 1493. 

ain-Copinger no. 9816.] 

Roman type with quotations in original Greek. Only four 
books known to have been printed at this press, of which 
only two are in Roman reson 

205. LEonicENuS, Nicotaus. [De morbo Gallico.] 
[F. 1a. tit.:] Libellus de Epidemia, quam | uulgo 
morbum Galli | cum uocant. | [F. 28a:] Venetiis, 
In domo Aldi Manutii. Men- | se Iunio. M..iii.D. | 

4°. Venetiis, Aldus (Pius) Manutius, 1497. 

[Hain no. 10019.] 

206. LEonicENus, Nicotaus. [De morbo Gallico.] 
[F. 1a. tit.:] Libellus de Epidimia quam | uulgo 
morbum Galli | cum uocant siue | brossulas. | [F. 
32a:] Liber de epidemia siue brossulas finis. Impres- 
sum Medio | lani pler] magistrum Guilielmum 
signerre Rothomagensem: | regnante IlIlustrissimo 
principe. d. Ludouico duce Mediola | ni. Impensa 
magistri Ioa{n]nis de Legnano, M.CCCCLXxxxv1J | die. 


aj. mensis Iullij. 


_{32] ff 4°. Mediolani, Johannes Legnanus per Guillermum de 


Signerre, Rothomagiensis, 1497. 
Hain no. 


207. LEonicenus, Nicotaus. [De Plinii et aliorum 


in medicina erroribus.] [F. 1a (c. sign. a):] Angelus 


pate Nicolao leonice- | no sal. d. [etc.] [Desinit 
aec ep.:] Vale. Flore[n]tie die. iij Ianuarij. mcccc.- 


LxxxxJ. [F. 18a;] Plinijy ac plurium alio{rum] auc- 


torum qui de simplicibus medica | minibus scrip- 
seru(n|t. Errores notati ab Excellentissimo artiu- 
[m] | [et] medicine doctore. d. magistro Nicolao 
leoniceno vice[n]tino. } Impressi Ferrarie per magis- 
tru{m] Laurentium de valentia [et] Andream de 
castronouo socios. die. xv11j. Decembris. | anno 
omini. 1402. | 

[18] ff 4°. Ferrariae, Laurentius de Rubeis, (Rossi) de 
Valentia et Andreas de Castro Novo, 1492. 

{Hain no. 10021.] | 

208. Leupotpus, Dux AusrriaE. [Compilatio 
de astrorum scientia.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Compilatio 
Lempeldi ducatus | Austrie filij de astrorum scientia 
| Decem continens tractatus. | [F. 2a. sphaera 
mundi. F. 2b:] Reuerendissimo in christo patri et 
dfomi]no Udalrico de fronsperg pontifici | tredentino 
Erhardus Ratdolt Augusten[sis]. imp[re]ssor Salute- 
[m]. p. dicit. [F. 3a. (c. sign. a3):] § Incipit co{m]- 
pilatio Leupoldi ducatus Austrie filijy de astro{rum] 
scie[n]tia. | [F. 109a:] Compilatio Leupoldi ducatus 
Au- | strie filij de astrorum scientia: explicit | felic- 
iter. Erhardi ratdolt Augusten{sis]. | viri solertis: 
eximia industria [et] mira | imprimendi arte: qua 
vehi | venecijs | nunc auguste vindelicorum ex- 
ceilit | nominatissimus. Quinto ydus Ia | nuarjj. 
M.CCCC.LXXXIX currente. | Laus deo. | 

[110] ff 4°. Augustae Vindelicorum, Erhardus Ratdolt, 
Augustiensis, 1489. 

lain-Copinger no. 10042.] 
wrst Edition. 
Liber De FormaTIone Hominis. 


SEE—ALBERTUS MAGNUS 


LIBER SERVITOR 
See—ALBUCASIS 


209. LorHarius Diaconus CarpINALis, postea 
Innocentius III. Papa. Liber de miseria humanae 
conditionis seu de contemptu mundi. [F. 1a vacat. F. 
1b:] Prima pars principalis habet. xxx1. capitula. | [F. 
2a:] Incipit liber de. miseria conditionis hu{m]jane 
editus a lothario | dyacono. cardinali sancto[rum] 
Sergi et bachi. qui postea Inno | cencius tercius 
papa — est. Et diuisus est in tres par | tes 
principales et eorundem capitula Prologus. | [F. 
28b:] Explicit tractatulus Innocencij pape de 
mise | ria conditionis humane nature per me fride- 
ricum Creu[ss]ner ciuem Nurmbergensem Sub | anno 
domini. M.CCCC.LXxvI1J°. | 

28] ff F°. Norimbergae, Fridericus Creusner, 1477. 

Hain no. 10216.] | 

Only one other copy in America. 

210. Lucua, MatrHaeus DE. [De diebus criticis.] 
[F. 1a. vacat.] [F. rb:] Ad Lectorem. | *** [F. 2a:] 
§Artiu[m] & medicine doctoris magistri Mat | thei de 


Lucha de diebus creticis Dialogus. | [F. 8b:] §Impres- 


sum Rome. MccccLxxxxi11. Beatis | simo Alexandro 
sexto imperante quem de Me conseruet. 

fF ff 4°. Romae, [Andreas Fritag], 1493. 

Hain no. 10257.] 

211. Luctanus SamosaTENsis. [Dialogus.] [F. 
20a. 1. 26:] LVCIANI PHILOSOPHI GRAECI 
DIALOGVS DE VIR | tute, conquere(n]te cum 
Mercurio. a Carolo aretino graeco in latinu[m] 
traductus. | 

[In- Censorinus. De die natali. *** 1497. f 20.] 

212. Lucretius Carus, Tirus DE rerum natura. 
[F. 1. vacat. F. 2a. c. sign. alI:] T. Lucreti Cari. 
aca philosophici antiquissimi | de rerum natura 
iber primus incipit foeliciter. | [F. 95a. 1. 10:] Paulus 
hunc impressit fridenperger in uerona. | *** Ab 
incarnatione christi: MccccLxxxvi | Die uigesimo 
octauo septembris calen. octobris. | *** Finis. | 

] ff 4°. Veronae, Paulus Fridberger, Pataviensis, 1486. 


ain no. 10282. 

Second issue of this work, but the first dated edition. Only 
work from this press. 

213. Lupovicus PRUTHENUs Ss. DE Prussia. [Tril- 
ogium animae.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Trilogium anime | non 
solum religiosis veru[ml]etia[m] se | cularibus p[r]- 
edicato[rlibus co[n]fes | so[rjibus contemplantibus et 
stu | dentibus lume{n] intellectus et ar | dorem 
affectus amministrans. | [Ad finem:] §Post hoc in 
impfer]iali ciuitate Nurmberg ad p[rleces fratru{m] 
mino[rum] ibide{m] co{m]mo[rJantiu{m]: pfer] An- 
thoniu[m] kober- | ger ad laude[m] dei imp/rJessum 
[et] ad hu[n]e vsq[ue] fine[m] feliciter | p[er]ductu{m] 
Anno dfomi]ni. m.cccc.xcvu.vs. die Marcij. 

[354] ff il. 1 woodcut 4°. Norimbergae, Antonius Koburger 
Ss. Norimbergensis, 1498. 

[Hain no. 10315.] 

214. [LUMEN ANIMAE SEU LIBER MORALITATUM.] 
(F. 1a:] §Liber moralitatum_elegantissimus mag- 
narum rerum naturaliu{m] | Lumen anime dictus. 
cum septem apparitoribus. necno[n] sanctojrum] 
docto[rum] fidei [pro]fessorum. Poetarum 
etiam ac orato{rum] auctori | tatibfus]. p[er] mo- 
[dum] pharatre [secundu[m] o[rjdine[m] a habeti 
collectis. Felicit{er] incipit | [F. 2a. Tabula. F. 32b.] 
Tabula moralitatu[m] Secunda super Lume[n] anime 
finit feliciter. | [F. 33a:] Prologus. | [F. 34b:] Titvlvs 
Primus | [F. 268a. In fine:] §Liber lumen anime 
dictus feliciter explicit. *** Annoq[ue] a natiuitate 
d{omi]ni. Milesimoquadringentesimo sep | tuagesimo 
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nono quarta feria post vdalrici. su[m]ma cu{m] 
dilige[n]|tia 
268] ff F°. [Reutlingae, Michael Gryff], 1479. 
in-Copinger no. 10331.] 
Macer Ftoripus. [De viribus herbarum.] 
[F. 1a:] Incipit libellus Macri de viribus | herbarum. 
Et p[{rjimo de arthemisia. | [Ad finem:] Herbarum 
varias qui vis cognoscere vires | Macer adest disce: 
quo ey doctus eris. | 
. 4°. [Lu i, circa 1401. 


216. MAGISTER DE MacistrRis, JOHANNES. [Quaes-, 


tiones super tota philosophia naturali.] [F. 1a vacat. 
F, 2a (c. sign. a2):] Primo | Incipiu[n]t questiones 
super tota phillosophija | magistri Joa(n]nis 

aglist]ri doctoris parisie(n]sis | cum explanatio[n]e 
textus Aristotelis secun- | dum mente[m] doctoris 
subtilis Scoti. | [F. 162a. in fine.] Questiones pfer]- 
utiles sup[er] tota phi[losophija na[tura]li ma | gistrt 
Joa{n]nis de Magistris doctoris parisie{n]sis | cu{m] 
explanatio[nJe textus Aristotelis s[ecundujm me[n]- 
te[m] do | ctoris subtilis Scoti. | feliciter finiunt. | 
Impressu{m] Parme anno d[omijnici natalis. 1481. 
die | v[erJo xija. mensis Decembris. | [Ead. pag. col. 
2. registr. F. 162b—163a tab. in cujus fine.] Finis. | 

163] ff F°. Parmae, [Damianus de Moyllis], 1481. 

ain no. 10447.] 

217. DE Parisis, JAcopus, ORDIN. EREM- 

iTaR. S. Aucust. [Zophilogium s. sophologium. 


[F. 1a:] tractat[us] libri p{rijmi 


Incipiunt. | [Tab. expl f. 3a. F. 3b:] (I)Llustrissimi 
principis regis francorum | deuotissimo confessori 
domino Michae | li diuina prouidencia seu prouide- 
[n]te gra | cla episcopo Antisyodorensi. humilis sui | 
[etc. F, 217b:] Zophilogium editum a fratre Iacobo 
magni de Pari | sius: ordinis heremita{rum] sancti 
Augu. finit foeliciter. | 

[217] ff F°. [Argentorati, R singulare, circa 1470.] 

{Hain no. 10472.] 

218. Macni DE Parisis, Jacopus, OrpIN. EREM- 
iTaR. S. Aucust. [Zophilogium s. sophologium.] 
[F. 1a. tit.:] Sophologium sapie[n]tie magistri i: cobi 
magni. [seq. insign. typ. c. 4 versibus. F. 2a icon. 
xyl.] Doctissimi *** Jacobi magni *** sophologium 
incipit. | *** [F. 141b. col. 2. 1. 19:] Jacobi magni 
sapien- | tie finit feliciter. IF 142-143. 
t ula. F. 144b. insig. typogr.] JEHAN RICHART. 


[144] ff 14°. [Parisiis, Johannes Richart per Felix Balligaut, 
I 


Copinger no. 3748.] 

219. Macninus Mepiot. [Regimen sanitatis.] 
F. 1a. tit.:] [RJEgime{n] sanitatis Magnini medio | 

nensis medici famosissimi attre | bacensi episcopo 
directum. *** [F. 128a:] Explicit. 

ff 4°. [Lugduni, circa 

ain no. 10482.] 7 
220. Marimonipes, R. Moses. medici.] 
xce 


[F. Amphorismi [sic] Iohannis damasceni. 


(158) ff 4°. Bononiae, Benedictus Hectoris, Bononiensis, per 
Platonem de Benedictis, Bononiensis, 1489. 2 
Hain no. 10524.] | | 


221. Matmonipes, R. Moses. [De regimine san. 


tatis ad Soldanum Babyloniae.] [F. 1a:] [t]Ractaty Mars 
Rabi Moysi que[m] | domino et Magnificho Sol | dan See 
ilonie transmisit | [etc.] [F. 40a:] Laus deo ¢ Mars 
Marie uirgini. | Imprexum Florentie | apud San. @ r 
tum | Jacobum de | Ripolis. | 
[40] ff 4°. Florentiae, Monasterium S. Jacobi de Ripol, See 


t 


222. Maimonipes, R. Moses. [Aphorismi medici| 
[F. 1:] Hoc in volumine hec continent[ur]. | Aphojt} 
ismi Rabi moysi. | Apho[r]ismi Jo. Damasceni. | Liber 
secreto[rum] Hipocratis. | Liber p[ro]nosticationum 
[Sujm Iuna[m] m si- | gnis et aspectu planetarum 
Hipoc. | Liber q[ui] dicit[ur] capsula eburnea > | 
Liber de eleme[n]tis stue de humana na | tura Hi 


I 
cratis. | Liber de aere [et] aqua [et] r ‘olnlibtus 
Hip. | Liber de pharmacijs Hipocratis. | Liber de 


insomnijs Hipocratis. | Liber zoar de cura lapidis. | 
[F. 48a:] est p[rjesens volumne(n] | 
Venetijs per.M.Joha[n]- | nem hertcog de Landon 
alamanu[m] Anno tubilei. 1.500. | Die vero decimo 
Januarij. | Laus deo. | Registrum. | *** Finis. [Xyl. 
typ. insign.] 
[48] ff Johannes Hamman de Landovia, dictus 

ertzog, I 

[Not m fiain.] 

223. Matpura, Petrus Lupovicus. [In vitam 
Sancti Rochi. *** ] [F. 1a. tit.:] Petrus ludouicus 


Maldu | ra In Uitam sancti Rochi | Contra Pestem 


Epidimie Apud d[omijn{uJm dignissi | mi inter- 
cesso[rlis Unacu[m] eiusdem Officio. [F. 
Theoderici gresemu[n]di Iunio[rlis moguntini Car- | (F 
men Elegiacu[{m] ad huius libri lecto{rjem in laudem Mi 
| sancti Rochi. | *** so 
12) ff il. 4°. Petrus Fridbergensis, 1495] 
ain no. 10546. 
224. MANFREDIS, HiEROMyMus DE, Menic. Liber 
de homine, cuius sunt libri duo. *** [F. 1a. vacat.] | 
[F. 1b:] MEA interest magnifice ac generose Miles 
Iohannes d{e] bentiuoliis.| *** [F. 2a. col. 1:] LIBER 
DE HOMINE: CVIVS Su[{n]t LIBRI DVO. PRIM- 
VS LIBER DE CONSERVATIOne SANI- 
TATIs | CAPTIVLVM PRIMVM DE Ca | VSIS & 
NATVRIS OMNIV[M] Eo | RVM QuAE SVM- 
VNTVR IN | CIBO. QuESITA. LXX. QuAESI | 
TVM PRIMVM. | [F. 109-110 desideratur.} 
[110] ff F°. [Bononiae, Ugo de Rugeriis, Regiensis ¢t ( 


Doninus hus, Regiensis, 1474.] 
no. 10689.] 
mperfect. ff 109-110 missing. 

225. Manitius, Marcus. [Astronomicon.] [F. 
Marci Manilii astronomicon liber primus incipit. | [F. 
78a:] Marci Manilii astronomicon liber quint[us] 
et ultim[us] finit. | 

8] ff 4°. [Venetiis, circa 1490.] 
ain no. 10702. 

226. DE Bosuco, JoANNES JACOBUS De. 
[Luminare maius.] [F. ra. tit. :] Luminare maius. | Cin- 
thius vt totum radijs illuminat o[r]bem. | Illustrat 
lateb[rjas sic medicina tuas. | [Ad finem:] Opus dili- 
genter co[rrjectum [et] a multis docto[r]ib[us] | exam- 
inatum. Imp/[rjessum in inclita ciuitate Papie stu 
dio{rlum omnium altrice per magistrum Antonium | 
[de] | Carchano Mediolane[n]sem 
| Anno saluatoris nostri. 1404. *** | 
] ff F°. Papiae, Antonius de Carchano Mediolanensis, 


in no. 10711.] 


227. 
SOPH. 
18 
Mathe 
regula 
mem 
medic 
«©. dfom! 
AF. 
(6) f 
(Co 
22! 
| SOPH 
(IF. 
sop 
fine} 
Moyses se | cundum doctrinam Galieni medicorum 
| [F. 133b:] Bononie i{m]pressum impensa 
enedicti Hectoris librarit: Ope | ra uero Platonis 
diligentissimi1 impressoris Bononiensium. | Anno | 
M.CCCC.LXXXVIIII. calendas Iunii. | 
Laus deo. 
I 


MARSILIUS 
See—FicinuS FLORENTINUS, MARSILIUS 


MaRSILIUS AB INGHEN, Proress. HEmeE.s. Com- 
mentator. 


See—ARISTOTELES. De generatione et corrup- 
tione liber. 1480. 


Martius, GALEOTUS 
See—GaLeotrus Martius NARNIENSIS 


227. MaTHEOLUs Perusinus, MEpIc. ET PHILO- 
sopH. [De memoria augenda s. ars memorativa.] 
[F. 1a:] Tractatus clarissimi philosophi et me | dict 
Matheoli perusini de auge(n] | da per 
regulas et medicinas. | [F. 5b:] Explicit tractatus de 
memofrlia editus in | Italia a d{omijno Matheolo 
medicine docto[rje | famosissimo. mofr]tuo Anno 
d{omi]ni milesimo | quad[r]ingentesimo septuagesimo. 
| [F. 6 vacat.] 

6] ff 4°. [Argentorati, Henricus Knoblochtzer, circa 1475.] 

pinger no. 3912.] | 

228. MaTHEOLUsS Perusinus, MeEpic. ET PHILO- 
sopH. [De memoria augenda s. ars memorativa.] 
[F. 1a:] §STRACTATVS CLARISSIMI 
sophi & Medici Matheoli Perusini: de Memoria. | [F. 
4b;] Pate igitur sunt uiri digni medicinalia que 
inter | alia electissima pro seruanda memoria & ita 
fine{m] facio. | 

] ff 4°. [Romae, Eucharius Silber, circa 1476.] 
eichling no. 253. 

229. MatHEoLus Perusinus, Mepic. et PHILo- 
sopH. [De memoria augenda s. ars memorativa.] 
[F. 1a:] §Tractatus Clarissimi philosophi et | medici_ 
Matheoli Perusini de Memofrlia. | [F. 4a:] §Hec 
igitur sunt virt digni medicinalia que | inter alia 
electissima p{rjo seruanda memofrjia: [et] | ita 
finem | facio. 

] ff 4°. [Romae, Stephanus Plannck, circa 1490.] 
eichling no. 1570.] 
MattHaEus LucHa 
See—Lucua, MATTHAEUS DE 
MENGHUS 


 See—BLANCHELLUS FAavENTINUS, MENGHUS 


230. MENSA PHILOSOPHICA. [F. 1a. tit.:] Mensa 
philosophica. | [F. 2a:] §Incipit tabula in li | bru{m] 
qui dicit[ur]. Men | sa philosophica. Et plrimo 
ponjear tituli | p[rjimi libfrji. | [F. 96b:] Presens 

er que[m] mensa{m] philosophica[m] vo | cant: 
vnicuiq{ue] pferjutilis: colim}pendiose pler]tractans | 
in p{riJmis q[uild in co[nJuiuijs p[ro] cibis et potibus 
su= | mendu[m] est. deinde qui sermones illis 
[secunduJm exi= | gentia{m] p[erlsonaru{m] habe- 
(njdi su[n]t: et que qlue]stiones | discutie[n]de: q{ue] 
Insupfer] facetie siue ioci intersere{n]di | Feliciter 


| 
an [Coloniae, Johannes Guldenschaaf de Moguntia, 
[Hain no. 11075.] 
Meruta, Georcius 
See—Ga.eorrus Martius NARNIENSIS 


231. Mesue Damascenus, Jonannes. [Eadem op- 
era cum additionibus et expositionibus aliorum.] 
[F. 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] [IJIN nomine | dei mise[r]ico[r] | 

$ cuilus] nutu [serjmo recipit | gra[tiam] [et 
doctrina p[er|fectione{m]. | *** [F. 391a;] Hoc 
consum(mlJatur vniuersa opera Diui 7 Ioannis Me- 
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sue cum complemento *** An | no saluato[rlis cristi 
lesu, pfer] | die kale{nJdas Feb(r]- 
uarlj. Imp([rjessa venetijs opferje et impensis Rain- 
aldi Nouimagij. *** 
2] ff F°. Venetiis, Raynaldus de Novimagio, 1479. 
ain no. 11108.] 

232. Mesue Damascenus, JOHANNES. [Eadem op- 
era cum additionibus et expositionibus aliorum.] © 
[F. 1a. tit.:] Mesue cum additionibus Francisci de 
pedemontium. Et ad | ditionibus Petri de Apono. Et 
cum commento Dini super | Cano. generales. Et 
cum co[m]me[n to Christophori de honestis | supfer] 
antidotariu[m] Mesue Platearius super antido- 
tariu{m] Nicolai | Et Saladinus de componendis 
medicinis. | [F. 357b:] Hic finitur Mesue cum 
Mundino super canoni- | bus generalibus Chris- 
tofaro Geo[rjdio *** Et imp[rjessa Uenetijs per 
Pelegrinum de | pasqualibus de Bononia sub ‘deh 
dfomiJni. 1491. *** LAUS DEO. 

[358] ff F°. Venetiis, Peregrinus de Pasqualibus de Bononia, 


no. I1110.] 


233. MeETLINGER, BarTHOLOMAEUs. [Regiment 
der jungen Kinder.] [F. 1a:] [W]Ann nach ansehung 
gétlicher | vnd menschlicher of[rjdenung *** [F. 
27b ; da | mit sich das vierd capitel endet vfo]n dar 
dur | ch dises biichlin Dar von got dem almechti 
| gen Er wurd v{o]n lob gesagt sey vnd seiner | werde- 
fal miiter der iungfrauwe[n] marie Gesche | hen als 
— zalt nach xpi geburt tauset vier= | hundert 
vnd in de{n] txx11J. jar an dem achten | den tag sant 
End[r]is des zwélff boten. 

[27] ff F°. [Augustae Vindelicorum, Giinther Zainer de 
Reutlingen,] 1473. 

{Hain no. 11127.] 
MIRANDULAE, J. 


See—Picus MIrRANDULAE, JOHANNES, Comes. 


234. Mortror Constantia, Uxricus. [De 
lamiis et phitonicis mulieribus.] [F. 1a.] §De lanijs 
[sic] [et] phitonicis mu | liertbus ad illustrissimum 
p{rjincipem dominu[m] Sigismundum | archiducem 
austrie tractatus pulcherrimus. | [Icon. xyl.] [F. 
22a. I. 26.] Ex Constantia anno domini. M.cccc.- 
LXXxIx: die | decima mensis Januarij. | §Tue celsitu- 
dinis humilis consiliarius [et] seruulus | Ulricus moli- 
to[rlis de Consta[n]tia decretofrum] doctofr]. | 

_ [22] ff il. 7 woodcuts. 14°. [Coloniae, Cornelius de Zyrichzee, 


circa 1490. 

Copinger no. 8?] 

ost famous X Vth century work on witchcraft. 

235. Montacnana, [Consilia 
ee [F. 1a. tit.:] Consilia Magistri Bartholomei 
Montagnane. | Tractatus tres de balneis patauinis. | 
De compositione et Dosi medicinarum. | Anthido- 
tarium eiusdem. | Consilia Djomi]nt Antonii Cer- 
misoni. | Tractatus de theriaca: a Fra{n]cisco caballo 
edit[us]. | [F. 401b. n. 405b:] §Hoc uolumen Impf[r]- 
essum est Uenetijs per | Simonem de Luere Impe{n]- 
sis D[omiJni Andree | To[r]resani de Asula. xx. Aug. 


M.ccccIc. | *** 
[420] ff F°. Venetiis, Andreas Toresanus de Asula per Sim- 


de Luere, 1499. 

missing. 

236. MonTAGNANA, BARTHOLOMAEUS. [Consilia 
medica.] [F. 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] §Gerardo bolderio 
Uerone[n]si patri obseruandissi- | mo 
Jacobus de vitalibus B[r}ixiensis. S. P. D. | [F. 305b: 
(c. n. 387)] §Gratias altissimo deo qui antidotis 
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d[omiJni magistri Bar- | tholomei de mo[n]tagnana. 
Et [con]seque[njter toti[us] huius opfer]is fi nem 
tib[us] nobilis 
odoetie[n]sis. 
1497. per Bonetu[m] 


i[m]ponere dedit. Ma[n]dato ac sum 
viri Octauiani Scoti ctuis 
quarto nonas Au- | gusti. 
Locatellu{m] Bergomensem. 
[396] ff F°. [Venetiis], Octavianus Scotus, Modoetiensis, per 


Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 1497. 
{Hain no. 11552.] 


237. MONTAGNANA, BARTHOLOMAEUS. [De uri- 
narum judictis.] [F. 1a:] Tractatus de v[rjinaru{m] 
iudicijs pfer]utilis excel | viri Bartholomei 
de montegnana. | [F. 2 
Magistrum Matheum canons de | vindischgrecz. 
Anno d[fomijni. 14. 87. die vero. 17. feb[r]- 


mS 4°. [Patavii, Matthaeus Cerdonis de Windischgraez, 


no. 11553.] 


238. Montis, Petrus bE. [De dignoscendis homi- 
nibus libb. v1.] [F. 1a. tit:] PETRVS MONTIS DE 
DIGNOSCENDIS HOMINIBVS | INTERPRETE 
G. AYORA CORDVBENSI. | [F. 228b:] CON- 
SVMATVM EST. | Antonius Zarotus Parmensis 
Mediolani hoc Opus impressit Mille | simoquadrin- 
gentesimo nonagesimosecundo: secto decimo | 
Chalendas Ianuarii. *** 

[228] ff F°. Mediolani, Antonius Zarotus, Parmensis., 1492. 

[Hain no. 11608. 

Moses Ma ImMoNIDES 


See—MalImonipEs, R. Moses 


239. Moris, JoHANNES. [Invectiva coetus feminei 
contra mares.] [F. 1a. tit.:] §Tractatuli duo metrici 
b[rjeues. quofrum] p[rjimus | continet recom- 
mendationem seu defensio | nem mulierum contra 
viros seu mares. | §Secundus remedium viro[rjum 
contra con- | cubinas atq[ue] coniuges [et]c. | [F. 
8b:] §Quing[ue] sunr [sic] que plerturba[n]t | rem- 
publica{m] siue bonu[m] co[mitle. | *** 

[8] ff 4°. Memmingae, Albertus Kunne de Duderstat, circa 


no. 11623.]} 


240. NICANDER. [Alexipharmaca.] 


[In- Dioscorides Anazarbeus, P. De materia medica. 1499. 
ff lb 2. 


241. NIcANDER. [Theriaca.] 
[In- Dioscorides Anazarbeus, P. De materia medica. 1499. ff 


I 
Greek text.] 
242. NicepHorus. [Logica cum aliis aliorum 
operibus Georgio Valla ican [F. 1a. tit.:] 
o[r]gio Ualla Placentino Interprete. | [F. 156b:] 
§Impressum Venetiis per Simone[m] Papiensem di | 
ctum Beuilaquam. 1498. Die ultimo Septembris | 
[et] p[rjiuilegio. | *** 


. Venetiis, Simon Bivilaqua 1498. 
no. 11748.] 


243. Nicotaus Fatcutius, Mepic. FLORENTINUS. 
[Sermones medicinales septem.] 

had in 4. F°. [Papiae et 1484-1491.] 

rmo 1—Hain no. 11767. Papiae, ete de Con- 

faloneriis de Rinascho, 1484. 

Sermo 2—Not in Hain. Venetiis, Bernardinus (Rigus) de 
Novaria, 1491. 

Sermo 3—Hain no. 11768. Venetiis, Bernardinus Stagninus 
de Tridino de Montinrrete, 1490. 

Sermones a Hain no. 11768. Venetiis, Bernardinus 
Stagninus de Tridino de Monteferrato, 1491. 


Sermo 5. [204] ff F°. Papiae, Damianus de Confaloneriis d 
Binascho; | [1484.] 
CONTENTS 
Sermo 5—De membris naturalibus. 
{Hain no. 11 


] Impfrlessus per 


ConTENTS 
Sermo 1—De conservatione sanitatis. 
‘Sermo 2—De febribus. 
o 3—De membris captis. 
Sermo 4—De membris spiritualibus. 
Sermo 5—De membris naturalibus. 
Sermo 6—De membris generationibus. 
Sermo 7—De cirurgia et de decoratione. 


244. Nicotaus Fatcutius, Mepic. FLorENTINUs, 
[Sermones septem.] 


245. NicoLaus Farcutius, Mepic. FLoRENTINUS. 


[Sermones medicinales septem.] [F. 5. 
Sermo 5 5. lio0} ff F°. Papiae, Joannes Antonius de Biretiset Step! 
Franciscus Girardengis, 1491. 
ConTENTS [54 
Sermo 5—De membris naturalibus. | 
[Not in Hain.] 2! 
246. Nicocaus PrarEpositus SALERNITANUS. [An- [Log 
tidotarium. ***] [F. 1a:] Iohannis Mesue Grabadin Orb 
In | cipit Quod est aggregacio [et] an= | tidotarium i: 
electuario{rjum et co[n] | [F. 45a:] [A]Nti- cun 
- dotarius Nicolai medi | cinalis cum omnibus suis | Ver 
receptis Incipit feliciter. | [F. 67b:] — Ma 
medicinalis 5 Nicolai Explicit. | [F. 68a:] Liber § ae 
seruito[r]is pirjeparac[ijoni | bus ter 
ta[m] mine= | raliu[m] radi- 
cu{m] ac etia[m] me | dici{n a{rum] 
ntorati, Johannes circa 1480.] 
Imperfect. ff 45 &” 46 mutilated. ff 93-95 missing. ge 
Nicotaus PRAEposiTus, SALERNITUS 
See—Praepositus, NicoLaus 
247. NipDER, JOHANNES, Orpn. Praepicat. [Trac- fl 
tatus de morali lepra.] [F. 1a:] Jncipit (sic) tractatus f 
venerabillis] magistri. Joha{n] | nis Nider ordinis 


| De morali lepra | [O]Lim deum 
cement [etc.] [F. om I. 19:] Explicit tractatus de 
lepra morali. Fratris. Jo | ha{njnis. Nyder sacre 
theologie Pico ordinis predicatorum. | 


ff [Coloniae, Udalricus de Hanau, Clericus, 
circa 1469 


Copinger no. 11814.] 
Nicris, SILLANUS DE Commentator. 
See—Ruasis S. ABUBECHER, MoHAMMED, FIL. 
ZACHARIAE AL Rasis, MeEpic. 


248. Novimacio, RuDOLPHUS DE. [Legenda Al- 
berti Magni.] [F. 1a. c. sign. a i:] Incipit p[rollogus 
i[n] legandalm) venerabillis) albfer]= | ti 
Peg ordinis p[re]dicato[rum] | [F. 95b:] Et sic est 


‘fos! ff 12°. [Coloniae, Johannes Guldenschaaf de Moguntia, 
circa I 


no: 4443.] 

249. Nursia, Benepictus bE. Libellus de con- 
servatione sanitatis. [F, 1a vacat.] [F. rb:] Pulcher- 
rimum & utilissimu[m] opus ad | sanitatis co[n]- 
seruationem. *** Incipit { | *** [F. 139b:] 
Tractatus quidam de Se me sani | tatis opera & | 
industria Dominici de | is. Impendio tamen 
| a libris ciuis scale liberarti Bononien 

finiunt. | Anno. D.M.CCCC.LXXVII. | 


ie Bononiae, Dominicus de Lapis, 1477. 
1 1920.] 


250. 
servati 

huius 

tione 
distinc 
Benec 
felicite 
1480.] 
| [Cop 
251 
Inc 
dum 
10 
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250. NuRSIA, Benepictus bE. Libellus de con- 
servatione sanitatis. [F. 1a vacat. F. 2a:] § Tabula 
huius libri. | [F. 3a:] § Incipit libellus de conserua- 


tione sanitatis. secun | dum ordine[m] Alphabeti. 


distinctus. Per eximiu[m] docto | rem magistru[m] 
Benedictum compositus. | [F. 54a. in fine:] § Finit 
feliciter. | § Registrum foliorum. | 

4] ff 4°. [Romae, Stephanus Plannck de Patavia, circa 


1460. 
[Copinger no. 4445-] 


251. Nursia, Benepictus DE. Libellus de con- 
servatione sanitatis. [F. 1 vacat. F. 2. tab. F. 3a:] 
§ Incipit libellus de conservatione sanitatis: secun | - 
dum ordinem alphabeti distinctus: per eximium 
do | ctorem magistrum Benedictum compositus. | 
[F. 54a:] § Finis. § Impressum Rome per Magistrum 
Stephanum Planck An | no domini. M.cccc.xciJ. 
Quarto Non[o] Maij. | 

al. ff 4°. Romae, Stephanus Plannck de Patavia, 1493. 

[Hain no. 11922.] 

252. ORBELLIS s. DorBELLUS, OrpiIN. MINor. 
[Logica.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Logica Magistri Nicolai de 
Orbellis una cum | textu Petri hyspani. | [F. 134a:] 
Explicit Logica magistri Ni | colai de o[r]bellis vna 
cum te- | xtu Petri hispanus feliciter. | Imp[r]essa 
Uenetiis per Al- | bertinu{m] Uercellensem: die. x. 
Marcii. m.ccccc. | Registrum. | abcdefghiklmnop- 
| qr. Omnes sunt quarter | ni p[raJeter r que est 
ternus. 
calt3t! diag. 4°. Venetiis, Jacobus Rubeus (Rouge, Rossi) 

Icus, 1500. 

{Hain-Copinger no. 12052.] 

253. ORTOLFF VON [Arzneybuch.] 
[F. 1a:] Hie hebt sich an das register des | nachuol- 
genden artzeneipuchs.| *** [F. 4b:] Nach Christi 
vnser]s lieben herre[n] gepurt als man zalt Tau= | 
sent vierhundert vnd sibenvndsibentzig lar *** 
Niirenberg Ist difeses] Artzneipuch mit sunderm 
fleis durch.| Anthonij koburger Burger daselbs ged- 
(rliickt *** [F. 84a. 1. 7:] ein ende. | ; 

84] ff 4°. Norimbergae, Antonius Koburger s. Koberger, 

orimbergensis, 1477. 

[Hain no. 12112. : 


254. PAauLuS VENETUS SEU DE _ VENETIIS, 


_Tueotoc. Patav. [Expositio librorum naturalium 


Aristotelis.] [F. 1 vacat. desider.] [F. 2a:] [P]Lurimo 
| ru{m] astri- | ctus p[relcibus: quofr]u{m] pf[ri]- 
de{m] mee i{n]troductio #** 215b:] Explicit 
sexta [et] vitima pars su[m]me natu- | raliu[m] *** 
[con]fecto Uenetijs imp[r]essione{m] habuit -| 
sis Ioha[n}Jnis de Colonia socijq[ue] eius annis 
ma{n|then de Gherretzem. Anno a | natali chfr]- 
Istliano M.CCCC.LXXVI. 
ren ff F°. Venetiis, Johannes de Colonia et Johannes 
anthen de Gherretzem, 1476. 
{Hain no. 12515.] 
255. PAuLUs VENETUS SEU DE VENETIIS, 
HEOLOG. Patav. [Expositio librorum_naturalium 
Aristotelis.] [F. 1a:] Sumule naturaliu[m] mag- 
list}ri Pauli ueneti ordi{ni]s | heremitaru{m] sancti 
augustini_physicofrum] liber i{n]cipit. | [F. 
col. 2.;] ultima pars su{m]me. naturalium 
edita per | 
professorem | Magistru{m]. Paulu{m] de uenetijs 
ordinis heremi | taru{m] sanctissimi Augustini. 
Impressa Mediolani. pfer] Cristofo[rum] Ualdarfer | 
atisponsensem. Anno domini. M.C.C.C.c. | LXXVJ. 
le xvis. mensis Julij. | [F. 162a:] Incipit tabula 
huius libri ualde utilis. | [F. 166a. col. 2.:] Et sic 
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euerendu[m] theologie famosissimu[m] 
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est finis ad Iaudem dei cui sint gratie. Die | xvis. 
Julij 1470. | 
[166] ff F°. Mediolani, Christophorus Valdarfer Ratis- 


12516.] 
PEDEMONTIO, FR. | 
See—FRANCISCUS DE PEDEMONTIO 
PERGAMENSUS, N. 


See—DIALOGUS CREATURARUM 


256. Perrarca, Franciscus. [De remediis utri- 
usque fortunae.] [F. 1a (c. sign. 2):] § Tabula Rubri- 
carum praecedentis libri. etc. [F. 3b:] § Explicit 
Tabula Libe r secu[n]dus. d. Fra[ncisci] Petrarcae de 
remediis uttiusq{ue] (sic) fortunae. [F. 4a:] § Ad 
magnificum uirum Marchi- 
sinum stangham; Ducalem Se | cretarium Nicolai 
lucari Cremonensis Epistola. | [F. sa:] § Francisci 
Petrarcae poetae oratorisq[ue]. Clarissimi de Rem- 
ediis utriusq[ue] fortu- | nae. ad Azonem. Liber 
primus. Incipit. | [F. 164b:] § Accipe tandem can- 
didissime lector Diuinum Francisci Petrarcae: opus | 
Nicolai lugari i{n]dustria soflerti Nitidissimu[m]; 
Bernardini de misintis Papie[n]sis | ac Caesaris 
Parmensis sociorum diligenti opera. Impressum 
Cremonae. Anno | Incarnationis d[omi]nice. 1492. 
die 17. mensis Nouembris. | [Typ. xyl c. lit.:] BMC P. 

[164] ff 4°. Cremonae, Bernardinus de Misintis de Papia et 

r Parmensis., 1492. 
{Hain-Copinger no. 12793.] 
Petrus HispANuUS 
See—Hispanus, PETRUS, POSTEA JOHANNES 
XXI. PAPA 
PETRUS DE ABANO 


See—ABANO s. APONO, PETRUS DE 


257. Peytick CzizENsis, JOHANNES. [Compen- 
dium philosophiae naturalis.] [F. 1a. tit:] Philosophie 
Naturalis | Compendiu[m] Lib[r]is phi | sico[rjum *** 
[F. 97b:] *** est opus istud in insigni 
oppido Liptzensi o ra [et] solertia Melchiar 
Lotter Anno salutifere incarnat[iJo[njis Mil | lesi- 
mo quad[rlingentesimononogesimonono p[r]idie idus 

°, Lipsi chior Lotter, 1499. 

no. 


258. Picus MuraNDULAE, JOHANNES. CoMEs. 
[Opera.] [v. 1. F. 1a. tit.:] Conmentationes [sic] 
Ioannis Pici Mirandulae in hoc uolu | mine cofn)- 
tentae: quibus anteponit[ur] uita per loanne{m] 
fran | ciscum illustris principis Galeotti Pict filtum 
co[n]scripta. | *** [F. 151a:] Diligenter impraessit 
Bene | dictus Hectoris Bononien. adhibita pro 
uiribus solertia & dilige[n]tia ne ab archetypo a | 
erraret: Bononiae Anno Salutis. MccCCLXxxxvI. die 
uero. xx. Martii. | [Registrum.] [v. 2. F. 1a. tit.:] 
Disputationes Ioannis Pici Miran | dulae litter- 
arum principis | aduersus astrologia[m] | diuina- 
tricem qui Bice penitus sub | neruata cor | ruit. : 
[F. 3a-6a:] Tabula. [F. 7a:] Prooemium. | IOANNI 
PICI MIRANDVLAE CONCORDIAE COMI- 
TIS IN DISPVTA | TIONES ADVERSVS AS- 
TROLOGOS. es 126a:] Finis | Disputationes has 
Ioannis pici Mirandulae concordiae Comitis 
litterarum princi | pis aduersus astrologos: diligen- 
ter | impressit Benedictus Hectoris. 

2 v. in 1. [152& 126] ff il. F°. Bononiae, Benedictus Hectoris. 
Bononiensis, 1496. 
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‘Imperfect. f 24 of v. 2 missing. First edition, including bis 
medical and astrological treatises. 


259. Pintor, Petrus. [Aggregator sententiarum 
doctorum de praeservatione curationeque pestilen- 
tiae.] [F. 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] §Ad beatissimum [et] 
clementissimum Dominum nostru[m] dominum Alex- 
[anJdrum se | xtum Pontifice[m] Maximu[m] Petrus 
Pinto[r] arcium [et] medicine Magister p[rJe | fateq[ue] 
sanctitatis medicus hu[n]c dirigit qui 
erent sentenciarum doc | torum omnium de 


pirjeseruatione curationeq|ue] pestilentie intitulatur. 


[F. 92a:] Explicit libellus agregatolr] [sic] sen- 


tentiarum doc- | to[rlum omnium de p[rleseruatione 


[et] curatione | pestilentie intitulatus *** p[rlefateq-. 


[ue] sanctitatis medicu{m] Rome impfrlessus | 
venerabilem viru[m] Magistru[m] Eucharium | Silber 
Anno salutis. m.ccccic. Die. xx. men | sis Febfr]- 
uarij. 

[92] F°. Romae, Eucharius Silber, Archirion, al. France, 


no. 13009.] 


260. Pratina, BarTHOLOMAEUS s. BapTIsTA. 
[De honesta gs ee [F. 1a | Platyne de Honesta 
Voluptate: [et] Valitudi[nje. ad | Amplissimu[m] ac 

issimum. D. B. Rouerellam. S. Cleme{n]tis | 

Presbiteru{m] Cardinalem. | [F. 89b:] Finis. | Viri 

doctissimi Platyne opusculum de obso- | niis: ac 

de honesta voluptate [et] valitudi | ne: impressu[m] 
in Ciuitate Austrie: | impensis [et] expensis Gerardi | 
de Flandria. Venetiaru{m] | Duce Inclito lo= | hanne 

Moce[nlico. | Nono Kalendas Nouembris | .m°.- 

cccc’.Lxxx°, | Laus Omnipotenti Deo. [F. 90a—93a 

tab. F. 93b registr.] 


| lo3! ff 4°. Austriae Civitas, Gerardus de Flandria, 1480. 
{Hain no. 13052.] 


261. Pratina, BaARTHOLOMAEUS Ss. _ BapTISTA. 
[De honesta voluptate.] [F. 2a:] Platynae De Honesta 
Voluptate: et Valitudine. ad Am | plissimum ac 
Doctissimum. D. B. Rouellam. S. Clementis | Pres- 
biterum Cardinalem. | [F. 90b:] Habes splendidissime 
lector uirt doctissimi Platinae opu- | sculum de 
- obsoniis: de honesta uoluptate ac ualitudine di- | 
ligenterq{ue] Bononiae Impressum per Ioanne[m] 
antonium pla | tonidem Benedictorum bibliopolam 
necno[n}] ctuem Bono | niensem sub Anno domini. 
MCCCCXCIX. die uero. xi. mensis | Maii Ioanne 
Bentiuolo foeliciter illustrante. | 

[95] ff 4°. Bononiae, Johannes Antonius Platonides, de 
Benedictis, Bononiensis, 1499. 

Hain no. 13056.] 

mperfect. ff 1 er 8 missing. 


262. Printus Secunpus, Caius. [Historia nat- 
uralis.} [F. 2a (c. sign. a*):] CAIVS PLYNIVS 
MARCO SVO SALVTEM. | [Seq. varia testimonia. 
F. 3a CAII PLYNII SE DI NATURALIS 
HYSTORIAE LIBER PRIMUS. [F. 4a (c. sign. a‘) 
I. 4:) SVMMATIM HAEC INSVNT LIBRIS 
SINGVLIS. [F. 14b expl. lib. 1. F. 14a (c. sign. c i):] 
CAII PLYNII SECVNDI NATVRALIS HYS- 
TORIAE LIBER SECVNDVS. | [F. 264b:] Caii 
Plynit Secundii Naturalis hystoriae Liber tricesimus 
septimus et ultimus Finit. | Parmae impressus opera 
et impe(njsa Andreae Portiliae Anno Natiuitatis 

mini. M. | Cccc.Lxxx1. Octauo idus tulii. Regna- 
njte Illustrissmo principe Ioanne Galeazo | Maria 

uce Mediolani. | [Deinde versus decem:] Andreas 
prodesse uole[n]s portilia multis. | [F. 265a (c. sign. 
ee*)—266a correctiones. F. registr.] 


267) ff F°. Parmae, Andreas Portilia, Parmensis, 14h, | 


ain no. 13094.] 

263. Printus Secunpus, Carus. [Historia natur. 
alis.] [F. 1a:] HISTORIA NATVRALE DI. ¢ 
PLINIO SECONDO | TRADOCTA DI LINGVA 
LATINA IN FIORENTINA | PER CHRISTO. 
PHORO LANDINO FIORENTINO | AL SEREN. 
ISSIMO_ FERDINANDO RE DI NAPOLI. | 
~PROPHEMIO. | [F. sa:] LIBRO PRIMO DELLA 
NATVRALE HISTORIA DI. C. | PLINIO SEC. 

ONDO TRADOCTA IN LINGVA FIOREN 

TINA PER CHRISTOPHORO LANDINO FI 
RENTI | NO AL SERENISSIMO FERDINANDO 
RE DI NAPOLI. PREFATIONE. | [F. 413b) 
OPVS NICOLAI IANSONIS GALLICI | IM. 
PRESSVM | ANNO SALUTIS. m.ccccixxvu. | 

VENETIIS. | 


[413] ff F°. Venetiis, Nicolaus Jenson Gallicus, 1476. 
{Hain no. 13105.] 


264. Puintus Secunpus, C. Caegcixius. [Epis | 


tolarum libb. 1x.] [F.1a vacat desider. F.2a (c. 
sign.a il):}] CAII PLINII SECUNDI NOV 
ENSIS ORATO | RIS FACUNDISSIMI EPIS- 
TOLARUM LIBER PRI | MUS INCIPIT. | [F. 
92b:] FINIS. Impressum quidem est hoc opus 
Taruisii per Magistru{m] | Ioann | em Vercellium. 


Anno salutis. MCCCCLXxxIII. | 


ain no. 13113.| 

Contains also—Beroaldus, P., Annotationes in Commen- 
tarios Servii in Virgilium. 1482.] 

265. Piurarcuus. [De invidia et odio.] [F. 374 (c. 
sign. h):] PLYTARCHI LIBELLVS DE DIFFER- 
TIA INTER | ODIVM ET INVIDIAM INCIPIT 
FOELICITER. 

[In- Censorinus. De die natali. *** 1497. ff 37-38.] 

266. Poccius FLORENTINUS, JOHANNES FRAN- 
ciscus. [Facetiarum liber].[F. 1a  (c.sign.a2.): 
POGII FLORENTINI ORATORIS CLARISSIM 
FACETIARVM LIBER INCIPIT FELICITER. 
[F. sob:] Pogit florentini secretari apostolici facetia- 
[rum] liber absolut[us] | e[st] feliciter. Impressum 
Venetiis anno. M.CCCCLxxxvil. Die. x. mensis 


Aprilis. 
{so} ff 4°. Venetiis, 1487. 
{Hain no. 13193.] 
267. Poccius FLORENTINUS, JOHANNES FRAN- 


ciscus. [Facetiarum liber.] [F. 1a. tit.] Pogit floren- 
tini oratoris | clarissimi fiacetiarum [sic] ..°...°.. 
[F. 1b:] POGII FLORENTINI ORATORIS CLA- 

RISSIMI FACFTIARUM [sic] LIBER INCIPIT 

ELICITER. | [F. I. 26:] fabulandiq[ue] con- 
suetudo sublata. | Finis. |.[F. 58. Insign. t ; 
CEST MON DESIR DE DIEV. SERVIR. POUR. 
ACUERIR SON BON PLAISIR.] 

[58] ff 4°. [Paristis, Michael Niger, Ie Noir, 1495.] 

opin er no. 4787.] 7 | 

268. 


i ff 4°. Tarvisi, Johannes Vercellensis, 1483. 


OLITIANUS, ANGELUS. Miscellaneorum cen- 


turia prima ad laurentium medicem. __ 
[In- Beroaldus, P. Annotationes centum. 1496. ff 39-83-1 


Pore JOHN XXI 


See—Hispanus, PETRUS, POSTEA JOHANNES 


XXI. Papa 


269. [PROGNOSTICON DE MUTATIONE AERIS. Ac- 
ced: Hippocratis libellus de mediocorum astrologia, 4 
Petro de Abano in Latinum traductus.] [F. 1 vacat.] 
[F. 2a:] Opusculu[m] reperto[r]ii in | 
mutationes aeris tam via astrologica | q{uam 
metheo[{rjologica vti sapie{n]tes rientia 
comperientes voluerunt pler|q{uam] | vtilissime oft] 
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dinatu[m] incipit sidere felici | [et] p[rlimo pfr]- 
cofrlu{m] astrologia finit: a Petro de abbano | in 
latinu{m] traduct[{us]. Imp[rjessus est arte ac 
diligentia mira Erhardi Rat- | dolt de Augusta Imper- 
ante inclyto Iohanne Mocenico duce Uene- | to{r]u- 
(m]: Anno salutifere incarnationis. 1485. | Uenetijs. | 
o] ff 4°. Venetiis, Erhardus Ratdolt de Augusta, 1485. 
ain no. 13393-] 


270. ProLEMAEUS ALEXANDR., Craupius. [Opus 
uadripartitum.] [F. 1a tit.:] § Liber quadripartiti 
holemei | § Centiloquium etusdem. | § Centilo- 
ium hermetis. | § Eiusdem de stellis nijs. | 
Centiloquium bethem. [et] de horis planeta(rum] 
[§ Eiusde[m] de significatione triplicitatum ortus. | 
§ Centu[m] plro}po[sitio]nes Alman- 
soris. | § Zahel de mnterrogationibus. | § Eiusdem de 
electionibus. | § Eiusdelm| de te[{m]po[rum] significa- 
tionibus in iudicijs. | § Messahallach de receptionibus 
lanetaru[m]. | iusdem de interrogationibus. 
Epistola eiusde{m] cufm] duodecim capitulis. 
§ Eiusdem de reuolutionibus anno{rum] mundi. | [ 
154a (c. mn. 152) col. 2.:] Explicit m lah: 
in reuolutione annorum ee Uenetijs per Bone- 
tum locatellu{m]; impensis nobilis. viri | uiani 
endas Januarias. egistr. et insign. typogr. c. 
gal Venetiis, vianus oetiensis, 


(1 
per Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 1493. 


[Hain no. 13544.] , 
271. Pusiicius, Jacosus. [Artis oratoriae epi- 
tome.] [F. 1 vacat. F. 2a (c. sign. A):] ORATORIAE 
ARTIS EPITOMA: *** INSUPER ET PER- 
QUAM FACILIS MEMO- | RIAE ARTIS MODUS 
*** (F. 51b:] Iacobi Publicii Florentini ars memori- 
[ale feliciter incipit | *** [F. 66b:] Erhardus Ratdolt 
auguste[n]sis Ingenio miro & arte pfer] polita im- 
ressiont _mirifice dedit. 1485. pridie calen[{das]. 
ebruarii. Venetiis. | 
ff a wood-cuts. 4°. Venetiis, Erhardus Ratdolt de 
I 
ain no. 
272. Pusiicius, Jacosus. [Ars memorativa.] [F. 
1a. tit.:] §Jacobi publicii in arte memofrlie. | Item 
egimen sanitatis salernitanum nec non | magistri 
Arnoldi de noui villa. | §Venundantur parrhistis in 
vico sancti Iacobi ab Alexand[rjo aliatte e regione 
diui benedicti. | imi licit ars memoratiua 
Iacobi publicii. | [F. 12b:] sanitatis | [F. 
18b:] § Hoc opus optatur quod flos medicine vocatur. | 
: [18] ff 4°. Parisiis, Alexander Alyate de Mediolano, [circa 


Not in Hain.]} 

273. Pursacuius, Georcius Theoricae nouae 
planetar{um]. 

(In- de Sacro Bosco, J. Sphaera mundi. 1490. ff 30b-47b.] 

274. [QUAESTIONES NATURALES ANTIQUORUM 
PHILOSOPHORUM DE DIVERSIS GENERIBUS CIBORUM ET 


POTUS.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Questiones naturales anti- | quo- 
[rlum philosopho[rjum tractantes de diuersis | 


eneribus cibo[rjum et potus. *** [F. roa:] ImpIrles- 


sum in Colonia apud conuentu(m] p[rle | dicato[r]um 


per me Co[r]nelium de Zyrychzee. 
[r]nelium de “yrychz | 


10} ff il. 4°. Coloniae, Co de Zyri circa 1500.] 
Reichling ao. e Zyrichzee, [ 5 

275. Rapanus Maurus, Macnentius, 
uLD. ArcHiEpisc. Mocunt. [Opus de universo. 


[F. 1a:] Epistola Rabani ad ludouicum regem | 


—166b. (c. sign. yv):] 
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inuictissimu{m] [et]c. incipit foeliciter. | [F.167b. 
col. 2:] potestas vna cooplerjatio 
167] ff F°. [Ar Saree R singulare, circa 1467.] 
no. 13669. 


_ 276. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum]. [F. 1a. 
tit.:] Regimen sanitatis [F. 2a:] §Incipit regimen 
sanitatis salernitanu[m] *** Arnaldo de villa noua 
*** M.CCCC. octuagesimo. *** [F. 83b:] Hoc opus 
optatur q[uod] flos medicine vocatur. | §Tractatus 
excellentissimus 3 de regimine sa | nitatis nun- 
cupatur. §Finit feliciter. | 7 
83) ff [Montpellier], 1480. 
iain-Copinger no. 13747.] 
trst dated edition—[Brunet.] According to Ebert and Chou- 
lant, the first edition. 
277. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 1a;] 
egimen sanitatis salernitanu{m] necno{n] et | 
magfist]ri Arnoldi [de] noua villa feliciter 1{n]cipit 
A[njglorum regi scripsit scola to | ta salerni: [ 
1358 | xplicit regimen sanitatis compositum seu 
ordi | natum a magistro Arnoldo de villa noua 
Cathalo | no omnium medicorum viuentium Gem- 


ma. 

_ [135] ff 4°. Lovanii, Johannes de Westphalia, Paderbornen- 
sis, circa 1480. 

{Hain no. 13749.] 

278. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 1a. 
(c. sign. ai):] Regimen sanitalis [sic] salernitanu{m] 
necno[n] [et] | mfalgfistiri Arnoldi de noua villa 
Feliciter incipit. | [F. 136b. (c. sign. sv):] Hoc 
op{us] optatur q[uod] flos medicine vocat{ur]. [F. 137 
vacat. F, 138a. (c. sign. ti):] Incipit liber de co{n]- 
seruatione co[r]p[or]is de re | gimine sanitatis. *** [F. 
i Explicit regimen sanitatis 
compositum | seu o[r]dinatum a’ magistro Arnoldo de 
villa noua Cathalano omnium medicorum viuen | 
tium Gemma. | | | 

fr ff 4°. [Coloniae, circa 1480.] 

Hain no. 13751.] 

279. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 1a. 
tit. :] REsoee sanitatis Salerni | [F. 2a:] Regimen 
sanitatis Salernitanu[m]: necno[n] et ma=_| 
Arnoldi de noua villa feliciter Incipit. | [F. 87b:] 
Hoc opus optatur quod flos medicine vocatur. | 

88] ff 4°. [Parisiis, Guido Mercator, circa 1484.] 

Copinger no. 5063.] 

280. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 1 
vacat.] [F. 2a:] Regimen sanitatis salernitanu[m]. 
necnon | mfalgfist}]ri Arnoldi [de] noua uilla. felici- 
ter i[n]cipit | *** [F. 136a:] Explicit regimen sanitatis 
compositum seu ordi{nJa | tum a magistro arnoldo de 
villa noua Cathalono o[m] | nium medicorum viuen- 
tium gemma. 

[136] ff 4°. [Lovanii, Johannes de Westphalia, circa 1485.] 

{Copinger no. 5056. 

281. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 1 
vacat.] [F. 2a:] Incipit regime[n] sanitatis saler- 
nitanu[m] excellentissimu[m] p[r]o [con]ser 
sanitatis totifus}] humani generis. *** [F. 8ob:] 
Regimen sanitatis. | 

[80] ff 4°. [Lugduni, n. pub., circa 1485.] 

{Copinger no. 5058.] 

[Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum]. [F. 12b. c. 
sig. ciiit:] Regimen sanitatis | §Regimen sanitatis 
necnon et magi stri Arnoldi de 
noui villa feliciter incepit [sic]. | [F. 18b. c. sig. citit:] 
§Hoc opus optatur quod flos medicine vocatur. | 

In- Publicius, J. Ars memorativa. *** circa 1490. ff 12b- 


% [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 1a. 
tit.:] Regimen sanitatis cum ex- | positio[nje magistri 
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Arnal | di de villanoua. | [F. 64b:] Hoc opus optatur 
quod | flos medicine vocatur. | Tractatus qui de 
regimine sanitatis nuncupatur: finit | feliciter. 
Imp[rlessus argen. anno domini. m.cccc.xct. | In die 
sancti Thome cantuariensis. | 

[64] ff 4°. Argentorati, n. pub., 1491. 

{Hain no. 13757.] 

According to Proctor this edition is a Venetian reprint of the 
genuine edition printed at Argentorati. 


284. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.][F. 1a. tit.;] 


egimen sanitatis. | [F. 2a:] Incipit regime[n] sani- 


tat[is] salernitanu[m] excelle{n]tissimu[m] p[ro] [con]- 


ser | uatione sanitatlis]. *** [F. 80a:] Hoc opus 
optatur q[uod] flos medicine vocatur. | Tractatus qui 
de regimine sanitatis nu[n]cupat[ur] | Finit feliciter. 
Imp[rjessus Argen. Anno d[omilni | m.cccc.xcy. In 
die sancti Thome ca{n]tuarien{sis]. | 

80] ff 4°. Argentorati, n. pub., 1491. 

{Hain no. 13758.] | 

Genuine edition. | 

285. eee sanitatis salernitanum.] [F. 1a:] 
REGIMEN SA = | nitatis cum expositiono magi | 
stri Arnaldi de Villa No- | va cathellano novi- | ter 
impressus. | [Typ. xyl.] [F. 1b. vacat. F. 2a. c. sign. 
a u:] INCIPIT REGIMEN SANITATIS SALER- 
NITA= | [F. 60a:] § — Venetiis Ber- 
nadinu[m] Venetu[m] de Vitalibus. 
Venetiis, Bernardinus Venetus de Vitalibus, 


601 pl. 4°. 
[Note Hem] 


286. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 1a. tit.:] 
REGIMEN SA = | nitatis cu[m] expositione magistri 
Arnal- | di de villanoua Cathellano Nouiter imptrl- 
essus. | [F. 82b:] HOc opus optatur: quod | Flos 
medicine vocatur. | 3 

[82] ff 4°. [Venetiis, n. pub., circa 1500.] 

[Copinger no. 5052.]} 

287. REGIOMONTANUS, JOHANNES. Calendarium, 
Disputationum Ioannis de monte regio contra cre- 


monensia in planetarum | theoricas deliramenta © 


praefatio. | 

[In- de Sacro Bosco, J. Sphaera mundi. 1490. ff 22a-30a.] 

288. Recrus. RAPHAEL. Plini.] [F. 1a 
tit. (c. sign. a): ] Raphaelis Regi epistolae Plyni: 
qua libri naturalis histo | riae Tito Vespasiano dedi- 
cantur: enarrationes. [F. 1b:] RAPHAEL REGIVS 
DOMINICO GRIMANNO PA- | TRICIO VENE- 
TO EQVITI SPLENDIDISSIMO SE | NATORI- 
QVE SAPIENTISSIMO SALVTEM. | [Scripta est 
ep.:] Pa Loa pridiae [sic] nonas martias. MCCCCL- 
xxxx. | [F. 2a (c. sign. a2):] IN PLINII MAIORIS 
EPISTOLAM AD TITVM VE | SPASINVM 
RAPHAELIS REGII ENARRATIONES. | [F. 
37a:] *** rogat Gulielmus Tridi- | nensis omento 
Anima mia: culus opera hoc opusculum | Venetiis 
fuit descriptum Principe Augustino Barbadico de | 
cimo Calendas Iunias. MCCCCLXxxx. 

G8) ff 4°. Venetiis, Guillielmus (de Plano) Cereto de Tridino 
de Monteferrato cognomento anima mia, 1490. 

[Hain no. 13810.] 

289. Ruasis s. ABUBECHER, MOHAMMED, FIL. 
ZACHARIAE AL Rasis, Mepic. [Tractatus decem 
medici. Eiusdem liber divisionum et alii tractatus. 
Galieni, Hippocratis, Joannis (Mesue) Damascent 
aliorumque opuscula.] [F. 1a:] Abubecri rasis filij 
zacharie liber. *** [F, 218 a:] Imp[rlessum Medio- 
lani per p[rjudentes | opifices Leonardum pachel 
[et] | scinzcenceller Teuthonicos anno a 
natiuita | te domini Millesimo quadringentessimo 

| octuagessimo pfrlimo. xvi. k{a]l[end]as martias. | 


8] ff F°. Mediolani, Leonardus P sIstadiensis « 
[21 E Ingolstadiensis, ¢ 
{Hain no. 13891.] 


290. Ruasis s. ABUBECHER, MOHAMMED, Fi. 
‘ZacuaRIAE AL Rasis, Meoic. [Liber ad Almansorem, sign 


294. SA 
Be S. 
vacat. 
al): 


etc.] [F. 1a:] Contenta in hoc volumine. | §Libe seme 
Rasis ad almanso[rjem. *** [F. 1 § hoc 
opus mandato [et] expensis nobilis viri do | mini [mnje 
Octauiani Scoti Ciuis Modoetiensis. per Bone | tum obligatlu 
Locatellum Bergomensem. i497. die septimo me[n}-| 
sis Octob[rlis. | Sabu 

[159] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetiensis, per . cl 
netum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 1497. i{n} sa 
[Hain no. 13893-] (A) D 
291. Ruasis s. ABUBECHER, MOHAMMED, FIL 256 
ZACHARIAE AL Rasis, Mepic. [Liber nonus ad siue de 
Almansorem cum commentario Sillani de Nigris| flalettl 
[F. 1a:] Almansofr]is liber Nonus cum expositione (njat{us 
Syllani. | [F. 2a;] §Incipit nonus liber Almansofrlis {ru(m] 
cum expo | sitione eiusdem clarissimi doctofrlis | [cha 6] 
Syllani de | nigris de Papia. | [F. 89b:] §Excellen- | win : 
tissimi doctoris domini Petri de | Tussignano Recepte (Hain 
super nono alma{[n]soris fe | liciter fintunt Impresse 205 
Uenetiis per Otinum | Papiensem de Luna. Anno nn 
salutis. M.cccc | xcvu. x1. Cal[endas]. Augusti. | *** (F. 1 
[89] ff F°. Venetiis, Otinus de Luna Papiensis, 1497. : 
[Hain no. 13897.] F. 2i 
292. Ropericus Sanctius, Episc. ZAMORENSIS. dium 
peculum vitae humanae.] [F. 1a:] Ad sanctissimv- 098 
[m] et B. d[omijn{uJm. *** Paulum secu{njdum | 
maximu([m]. liber incipit dictus spec[ul- | 
[uJm vite | humane. *** [F. 125b:] Finit liber mot 


dictus Speculu[m] vite humane. *** recta[m] [et] his [F. 


specula[n]di | p[re]scribendo norma{m] a Ginthero | 
zainer ex Reutlingen | ciui progenito, vrbe autiem| 
co[mJmanenti Augustensi: arte | impressoria_in 
mediu[m] feliciter deditus: Anno a partu | virginis Ri 
salutifero Milesimo quadringentesimo sep | tuages- 
imo primo: ydus vero Ianuarias tercio. [Register.] Pre 
(128) ff F°. Augustae Vindelicorum, Giinther Zainer de 
Reutlingen, 1471. 
{Hain no. 13940.] 
Rare and beautiful specimen from the first press at Augsburg. [F 
ROLAND OF PARMA 4 
See—CapPELLuTus CHRYSOPOLITANUS, ROLAN- p 
DUS 
ROLEVINCK, WERNER I 
See—FascicuLuS TEMPORUM 


RoLEVINCK, WERNER 


See—FoRMULA VIVENDI CANONICORUM 
RUSTICHELLI, PiETRO TORRIGIANO 


See—TurIsANuS CARTHUS. 


293. SABELLICUS, M. Antonius Coccius, HIs- 
TORIOGR. VENET. [Rerum Venetarum.] [F. 1a. vacat. 
F. 1b:] M. Antoni Sabellici in tris et triginta suos 
re{rum] Venetar[um] Libros Epitoma. | [F. 7a. (c. 
sign. a):} EPISTOLA AD PRINCIPEM ET PA- 
TRES | [F. 8a. (sign. a11):] PRAEFATIO | [F. 1a. 
(c. sign. a111):] PRIMAE DECADIS LIBER PRI- 
MUS] [F. 238a:] Finis. | Hoc opus Impressum Vene- 
tiis Arte et industria optimi | uiri Andreae de 
Tore sanis de Asula Anno | M.cccctxxxvil. Die xxI. | 
Madii. Augustino Bar | badico Inclyto | principe. | 
[F. 239a:] Recognitio ex collatione Archetype ¢t 
impressionis. 


[240] ff F°. Venetiis, Andreas Toresanus de Asula, 1487. 
[Hain no. 14053.] 


| 


_opusculum Impressum est 


294. SABUNDE, RayMUNDUS DE [Theologia nat- 
uralis s. liber creaturarum.] [F. 1a. (c. si 


Ai) 
| vacat. F. 2a (c. sign. Aii)-7a col. 2. tab. F. ga(c. 


sign. ai):] Incipit theologia naturalis si | ue liber 
creatura{rum] specialit[er] de ho | mine et de natura 
eius inqua{njtum | homo et de his q[ue] su{n]t ei 


necessaria cognosce{n]dum seipsu[m] et deum | et 


ofmnje debitu{m] ad qluod] homo tenet[ur] et | 
obligat[ur] tam deo q[{uem] proxi{mlo [com]po 
sit{us] a venerabili viro mfajglistiro Ray[mu[n]do 
de Sabu[njde in artib[us] et me | dicina doctore. et 
i{n] sacra pagina | o professore | Prologu{s] 
(A) D Iaude[m] et altissime et | [etc.] [F. 
256 col. 1:] Explicit liber creatura{rum] seu | nature 
siue de ho{mli{nje p[ro]pter que[m] alie | creature 
su[n]t. ex cuifus] [cog]nitio[nJe illu{mli- 
{njat[us] h{ominJo i{n] cog[ni}tio{nJe [de]i et creatura- 
[ru{m]. Imp[rjessus Daue[n]trie pfer] me R 
[chardu[m] paffroed. | [F. :] Theologia 
le 256) ff F°. Daventriae, Richard Paffroed de Colonia, 

[Hain no. 14067.] 

295. Sacro Busto vEL Sacro Busco vEL SACRO 
Boscuo ANGLICUS, JOHANNES DE. [Sphaera mundi.] 
[F. 1a. tit.:] SPHAERA | MUNDI. | [F. 1b. icon xyl. 
F, 2a. c. sign. a it:] SPHAERAE mundi compen- 
dium foeliciter inchoat. | *** Cofn]tra- | q[ue] 
cremone[n]sia i{n] planetar[um] theoricas delyra- 
menta Joan{njis de mo[n]teregio disputa- | [tiJo[nJes 
*#* Nec no[n] Georgii purbachii: ifn] eoru[n]de[m] 
motus planetar[um] ac | curatis. theoricae. *** 
[F. 47b:] Hoc quoq[ue] sideralis scientie singulare 
1p Venetiis man- | dato 
& expensis nobilis uiri Octauini scoti ciuis modoetien- 
sis Anno Salutis | M.CCCC.LXxxx. quarto nonas 
octobris. | [F. 48a:] REGISTRUM. | *** FINIS. | 
Rubra typ. insig. c. litt. OSM.] 

[48] ff il. 1 wood-cut. 4°. Venetiis, [Bonetus Locatellus, 

yter. Bergomensis], 1490. 
[Hain no. 14113.] 


296. Satemo Episc. ConsTANTIENS. [Glossae.] 


[Fia. col. 1:] Epistola prelibaticia in sequentis | 


operis commendationem brevi- | bus absoluta incipit 
foeliciter: | (L) ATINE | quidem loqlens] et 
proprie- | [Eod. pag. col. 2:] Salemonis ecclesie Con- 
stantiensis | epliscopli glosse ex illustrissimis col- 
lecte | auctoribus incipiunt foeliciter: | [expl. f. 
287b. col. 2. I. fil cogitationis ut supra. | 

[287] ff F.° [Augustae Vindelicorum, Monasterium SS. 

Irici et Afrae, circa 1474.] 

[Hain no. 14134.] 


SALERNUM, SCHOOL OF 
See—REGIMEN SANITATIS SALERNITANUM 


297. SALICETO, GUILIELMUS DE, Mepic. PLACENT. 

umma conservationis et curationis.] [F. 1 vacat. 
desider.] [F. 2a:] In nomine domini nostri | iesu 
Ch[rlisti [et] matris eius virginis Marie. *** [F. 178a:] 
Uenetiis Anno domini. M.CCCCLXxXxx. 
[ Je. vilJ. mensis Madij *** FINIS LAUS DEO | 
Finito lib{rjo referamus gratia Ch{rlisto. | 

[178] ff F°. Venetiis, ioance et Gregorius de Gregoriis 
Forlivio], 1490. 

(Hain no. 14145.] 

298. SAVONAROLA DE FERRARIA. HIERONYMUS, 
RDIN. PraEpicaT. [Ricetto contra morbo spirit- 
uale.] [F. 1a:] §Frate Hieronymo: da Ferrara del 
ordine de predicatori a | suoi dilecti fratelli in 
hristo Iesu gratia pace & conso | latione dello 
spirito sancto. | [F. 2a. I. 10:] §In conuentu sancti 
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Marci Florentie. xv. Tulii. m.cccc. | txxxxvu. | 
Laude di fra Hier. ad infiammarei | core al diuino 
amore. | *** 
[2] ff 4°. [Florentiae, Bartholomaeo di Francesco de’Libri, 
Fiorentino, 1497.] 
{ Hain no. 14371.] | 
SAVONAROLA, GIOVANNI MICHELE 


See—SavonaROLa, Patav. MeEpic. 


299. SAVONAROLA, Micnaet, Patav. MeEpic. 
[Opus medicinae seu practica de aegritudinibus 
de capite usque ad pedes.] [F. 1a. tit.:] P[rlactica 
Ioannis Michaelis Sauonarole. | [F. 2a:] §Ad Sigis- 
mundu[m] Polcastru{m] Uiru[m] quippe ingeniosissi- 
| mum operi p[rjactico deditu[{m] amicum optimum. 

[F. 7a:] §loannis Michaelis Sauonarole Patauini 

arissimi | ac sui te[m]po[rjis medico[rum] p[ri]ncipis 
opus p[rjacticum in sex tra- | ctatus diuisum feliciter 
incipit. | [F. 282a:] *** Imp[rjessum venetijs ma{n] | _. 
dato [et] expensis. Nobilis Uiri d{omiJni Octauiani 
Scoti Ci- | uis Modoetie[n]sis. 1497. Quinto Kal- 
[endas]. Iulias | Per B[o]netum Locatellum Ber- 
gomensem. | 

[282] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetiensis, per 
Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 1497. 

{Hain no. 14484.] 

300. SAVONAROLA, MicHAEL, Patav. MeEpic. 
[Canonica de febribus.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Practica Sauon- 
arole De Febribus: [F. 2a:] Canonica de febribus 
magistri Michaelis sa | uonarole ad Raynerium 
siculum incipit. | [F. 111b:] Ad laudem omnipote- 
[n]tis dei: ac gloriose eius | matris Marie *** Venetiis 
imp{re]ssum pfer] Christo- | ferum de pe[n]sis de 

andello anno Domini. Mc | cCCLxxxxvl. die. Xvi. 


Octobris. Laus deo. | *** 
{r11] ff F°. Venetiis, Christophorus de Pensis de Mandello, 


1406. 
no. 14488.] 

301. SAVONAROLA, Patav. Mepic. 
[Summa de pulsibus, urinis et egestionibus.] [F. 1a. 
tit.:}] SAVONAROLA DE PVLSIBVS 
ET EGESTIONIBVS. | [F. 44a:] Impressum 
Venetiis per Magistrum Cristofo- | rum de Pensis de 
Mandello. m.cccc.Lxxxxvil. die | decimo mensis 


Februarii. | 
[44] ff F°. Venetiis, Christophorus de Pensis de Mandello, 


I 
iain no. 14491.] 

02. SAVONAROLA, MicuaEL, Patav. Menic. [De 
balneis et thermis naturalibus omnibus _Italiae.] 
[F. 1a. tit.:] SAVONAROLA DE OMNI- | BVS 
MVNDI BALNEIS. | [F. 32a:] Impressum Venetiis 

r Cristoferu{m] de Pensis | de Mandello-die. xx. 


ouembris. | *** 
[32] ff F°. Venetiis, Christophorus de Pensis de Mandello, 


I 
no. 14492.] 

03. SAVONAROLA, MicuacEt, Patav. Menic. [De 
balneis et thermis naturalibus omnibus Italiae.] 
(F. 1a:] Ad IIlustrem d{omiJn[uJm Bo [r]_siu[{m] 
estensem Ca | strinoui tortonensis d{omi|n{u]m. 
libellus Micha | elis Sauonarole IIlustris pyiincipis 
d[omi]ni leo | nelli marchio[n]is estensis P [ysici.de 
balneis [et] termis naturalibus omnibus ytalie 
sicqiue]_ to | tius ofrbis 
ea{rum] i[n]cipit feliciter. | [F. 39b:] Explicit liber de 
balneis [et] termis na | turalibus o[mnlibus ytalie 

Mic aele Sauo | narola. imp[rjessus Ferrarie pler] 
mfalgfist}rum Andream gallum. 
die x.° me{n]sis noue{m]b[r]is. Deo gr[atiJas. Finis. | 
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_Registru{m] hutus libri. | 
], ff 4°. Ferrariae, Andreas Bellfortis Gallus, 1485. 
ain no. 14493.] 

SAXONIA, HENRICUS DE | 
See—HEnrIcus DE SAXONIA 


304. SCANAROLUS MutTINENS., ANTONIUS. [Dis- 
pp de morbo Gallico.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Disputatio 

tilis de mor | bo gallico Et opinio{nlis | Nicolai 
Leo[njiceni Co{n] | firmatio co[n]tra Ad | uersarium 
Ean | de{m] opinione(m] | tem. | [F. 16a:] 
Explicit disputatio Vtilis de Morbo Gallico | Impres- 
su[m] Bononiae, Die uero. xxv1. | Martii. M.cccc.- 

LXXXX. | VIII. 

[16] ff 4°. Bononiae, [Benedictus Hectoris, Bononiensis], 
I 


Hain no. 14505.] 

305. SCHEDEL, Hartmannus. [Liber chronica- 
ruin fit 1a tit. litt. ligno incisis:] REgister des | buchs 
der Cro | niken und geschichten | mit fi oa und 
pildnus | sen von anbegin{n] der welt | bis auf dise 
vn{n]sere Zeit. | [F. 2a-10b tab. F. 11a (c. n. j.):] 
Ein kurtze beschreybung des wercks der sechs ta 
von dem geschopff der werlt die vorrede. | [F. 297b: 
Hie ist entlich hlossen buch der Cronicken 
*** Anthonien | koberger daselbt zu Niirmberg 

edruckt. *** Volbracht am[m] yyiij. tag des monats 
ecembris Nach der gepurt | Cristi un[ssJers hay- 

m.cccc.xcitJ. iar. | 

[286] ff il. 1 map. F°. Norimbergae, Antonius Koburger s. 
Koberger, Norimbergensis, 1494. | 

{Hain no. 14510.] 

306. Scurick s. ScuHrycK, Micwaev. [Von den 
Wassern.] [F. 1 vacat.] [F.2 a;:] 
{H]Ienach steend verzeichnet die au[ss]geb[rjanntten 
| wasse[r]. *** [F. 3a:] [H]Ie nachuolget ein nticzliche 
matery von man- | gerley au[ss|geb[rjan(n]tten 
wassern. *** [F. 15b:] §Ged[r]iickt vnnd vollenndet 
von Io | hanni Bamler zii Augspurg. An sant | 
Margarethen abent. Anno domini. | M.CCCC.LXXxIJ. 
Jar. [F. 16 vacat.] 

[16] ff F° Vindelicorum, Johannes Baemler, 
op I 
(Copinger no. 5318) 
307. Scorus Astro.ocus, Micnaet. [Liber phys- 

ionomiae.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Liber phisionomie | magistri 

michaelis | scoti. | [F. 3a:] [IJNci | pit li| ber phisi= 
| onomie: | *** [F. 34a:] Michaelis Scoti de  Plrol- 

vee | ne et hominis phisionomia | opus f 
nit. 

Pain no [Basilae, Michael Wenssler, circa 1480.] 


iciter 


no. 14543.) 

mperfect. ff 4-5 missing. 

308. Scorus Astrotocus, [Liber phys- 
ionomiae.] [F. 1a (c. sign. ail)-2b tab.:] [F. 3a (c. 
sign. aiiii):] Incipit Liber Phisionomiae: quem compi- 

lauit magister Michael Scotus. *** [F. 46b:] 
ichaelis Scoti de procreatione & hominis Phi | 
sionomia opus feliciter finit. | 

[46] ff 4°. [Venetiis, Jacobus Rubeus (Rouge, Rossi) 

icus, 1483.] 

[Haim no. 14546.] 

309. Scorus Astrotocus, Micnac-. [Liber phys- 
ionomiae.]{F. 1a. (c. sign. ai):] (p)RIMA pars libri 
huius Cap. I. 4 (c. sign. amit):] ()NCIPIT 
Liber Phisionomiae: que[m] | compilauit magister 
Michael Sco- | tus *** [F. 77b. (c. sign. kvi):] 
Michalis Scoti de procreatione & hominis Y Phision- 
omia opus feliciter finit. | M.CCCC.LXXvII. 

], 4°. [Venetiis, Jacobus Lunensis de Fivizano], 1477. 


-Copi no. 14550. 


-VSTVM | LIBER PRIMVS. 


enjsem alt 


310. [SCRIPTORES ASTRONOMICI VETERES.] [pt, | njse 
IL 


desider.] [pt. 2. f. 1a. % sig. A):] MARCI 
ASTRONOMICON A ee AVG 
pt. 2. f. 1 
ARATI PHAENOMENON RVFO | FESTO ri 
ENIO PARAPHRA | STE, be -FINIS. * | [pt.af 
125a:] *** ARATI SOLENSIS PHAENOMENA| 
CVM COMMENTARIIS. | [pt. 2. f. 185a:] PROC 
DIADOCHI SPHAERA, ASTRONOMI | AM 
DISCERE INCIPIENTIBVS VTILISSI | 
THOMA LINACRO BRITANNO INTER. | 
PRETE, AD ARCTVRVM, CORNV | BIAE, 
VALLIAEQVE ILLVSTRIS | SIMVM PRIN. § 
CIPEM. | [pt. 2. f. 192a:] Venettis cura, & diligentia 
Aldi Ro. Mense octob. | M. ID. Cui concessum 
est. 
Ri; 2. 192 ff il. F°. Venetiis, Aldus (Pius) Manutius, 149. 
ain no. 14559.] | 


311. SERAPIONIS, JOHANNES FIL. [Liber Serapionis 
aggregatus in medicinissimplicibus.][F. 1a vacat.]|F. 
1b-2b tabula] [F. 3a vacat.] [F. 4a (cum si. a2); 
Liber Serapionis aggregatus in medi | cinis simplicibus. 
Tra{n}slatio Symonis la | nuensis interprete Abraam 
iudeo tortuosi | ensi de arabico in latinu{m] Inquit 
Serapio. | [F. 136a. col. 2 / Opus impressum Venetiis 
per magi | strum Reynaldu[m] de Nouimagio Al | 
manum. Anno domini. Mccccixxx|dieoctauomenss 
Iuni. [Register.] 


136] ff F°. Venetiis, Raynaldus de Novimagio, 1479. 
no. 14692. 


312. SERAPIONIS, JOHANNES FIL. ([Breviarium 
medicinae.] [F. 1a. tit.:] P[rJactica Jo. Serapionis 
dicta | b{rjeuiarium. | Liber ye de simplici| | 
medicina. | Liber de simplici-medicina. dictus | circa 


instans P[rJactica platearij. | [F. 211b:] §Imp[rjessum [Ad 
Uenetijs mandato [et] expensis nobilis viri | domin ¥& \t 
Octauiani Scoti Ciuis Modoetiensis per Bo- | netu- lich 
[m] Bergomense[m]. 17. kal. [anuarias. 
sic]. 
— 1] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetiensis, per Cn 
Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 1497. I 
{Hain no. 14695.] : 
313. SERENUS SAMMONICUS, Quintus. [Liber medi- (Li 
cinae.] [F. 1b:] Sulpitius Verulanus ad | unumquemq- pa 
[ue] lectorem: | *** [F. 2a:] QVINTI SERENI 
SAMMONICI | LIBER. | *** [F. 25b:] Q. SERENI Pl 
SAMMONICI | FINIS. | ***. su 
_ [26] ff 4°. [Romae, Eucharius Silber, Archirion, al. France, T 
circa 1485.] 
(Hain no. 14608.] | 
3! 4. SERMONETA, JOHANNES. [Quaestiones super N 
libb. aphorismorum et super lib. Tegni.] [F. 18°] 
Questiones subtilissime Johannis | Sermonete super 
libfrorum] affo[rlismo{rum] | Erusdem super lib{rjum 
tegni. | [F. 72b:] §Uenetijs vero imp(rjessa man- 


dato et expensis Nobilis | Uiri D[omijni Octauiant 
Scoti Ciuis Modoetiensis. 1498. | plrlidie Kal. 
ap[rjiles. Per Bonetum Locatellum gomensem. | 
[73] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetiensis per 
Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 1498. 
{Hain no. 14701.] 


SILLANUS DE NIGRIS 


See—NicGrIis, SILLANUS DE 


315. Simon GeNueENnsis. [Synonyma medicinae s. 
clavis sanationis.] [F. Synonyma Simonis 
Genuensis. | Cognita non plene medici[nJe no{mli- 
nja reru{m.] | *** [F. 157a:] Opus impf{re]ssu[m] 

{edio]l[an]i pfer] Antoniu[m] Zarotu{m] | parm. 


First editt 
316. Su 
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Incipit cl 
| bilem vir 
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| 


enjsem a[n}no dfomi]ni. m.cccc.cxxi. Die | Mar- 
tis.iti. Augusti. | FINI 

157] At Mediolani, Antonius Zarotus, Parmensis., 1473. 

i er no. I 

copings the dictionary. 

316. Simon GENUENSIS. [Synonyma medicinae 
s. clavis sanationis.] [F. 1 vacat. desider.] [F. 2a:] 
Incipit clauis sanationis elabo[rjata pfer] venera- | 
bilem virum magistru[m] Simonem Ianuensem | .*** 


[F. 99a:] Uenetijs per Guielmum de Tridino ex | Mon- © 


teferato. MCCCCLXXxvI. die. Nouemb[r]is.*** 
[100] ff F°. Venetiis, Guillielmus (de Plano) Cereto de 
Tridmo de Monteferrato cognomento anima mia, 1486. 
[Hain no. 14749.] 
SYLLANUS DE NIGRIS 


See—Nicris, SILLANUS DE 


17. Sytvaticus, Matruazus, Mepic. Patav. 
tLiber pandectarum medicinae.] [F. 1 vacat.] [F. 
2a:] Matheus mo[r]etus B[r]ixiensis: Ad reue- | rendis- 
simum in ch[r]isto patre[m] ac dominu{m] Dominum 
Franciscu{m] de gonzaga Cardi | nalem Mantuanum 
ac Bononie legatu{m]. | [F. 7a:] Liber pandectarum 
medicine omnia | medicine simplicia contine[n]s: 
quem ex om | nibus <a lib{rjis aggregauit 
exi | mius artium & medicine docto[r] Mathe | us 
siluaticus ad serenissimum sicilie rege[m] | Rober- 
tum. | [F. 308a:] [Con]disi quid est lege literam 
condes. 

o8] ff F°. [Argentorati, R singulare, circa 1470.] 

No. 15192.]} 

318. Sytvaticus, Matruazus, Mepic. Patav. 
r pandectarum medicinae.] [ff. 1-7 desider.] 
[F. 8a:] Liber pa{njdectaru{m] | medicine: omnia 
medicine simplicia co[n] | tinens: quem ex omnibus 
| lib[rjis aggregauit eximius artium. *** 
[Ad finem:] us pandecta[rum] medicine emenda- 
| tum *** Et imp[rjessu{m] p[er] Her- | manum 
lichtenstein coloniensem p[rjo- | batissimum Ilib- 

(rjarie artis exacto[rjem Uin | centie. 

2 1) ff F°. Vicentiae, Hermannus Levilapis, Liechtenstein, 
Coloniensis, {circa, 1478.] 

[Hain no. 15193.] 

Imperfect. f I-7 missing. 

319. Sytvaticus, Matruageus, Mepic. Patav. 

r pandectarum ye [F. 1a. tit.:] Opus 
pandectarum Matthei silua | tici cum Simone 
lanuense et cu{m] | quotationibus aucto{r]itatum 
Plinii galieni | alio{rju{m] aucto{rum] | in Iocis 
suis. | (|F. 154a:] Per Bernardinu[m] stagnin de | 
Tridino mofn]tifferrati. m. | cccc.txxxxix. Die ve- 

ro. xxvij. Marci1 | Uenetijs. | 

[154] ff F°. Venetiis, inus Stagninus de Tridino de 

onteferrato, 1499. 

[Hain no. 15199.] 

320. Sytvaticus, Matruageus, Mepic. Patav. 
[Liber pandectarum medicinae.] [F. 1b:] Matheus 
B[rlixensis ad reuerendissimum in ch{rlisto 
patre[m] ac Dominu[m] Dfomi]n{uJm franciscu{m] | 
de gonzaga Cardinalem Mantuanu{m]: ac Bononie 
egatum. | [F. 206a:] Opus pandectarum medicine 
emendatum *** Et i{m]p[rjes | sum Uenetijs arte et 
Ingenio Marini saracent | Anno d{omi]ni. M.cccc- 
LXxxvill, kal. Iunij. | FINIS. | **** 


[206] ff F°. Venetiis, Marinus (Martinus) Saracenus, 1488. 


[Hain no. 15200.] 


321. TapEus DE FLorenria. Libellus de sanitate. 

[In-de Nursia, B. Libellus de conservatione sanitate. *** 
1477. pp. 265-279.] 

322. TARENTA, Vatastus bE. [De epidimia et 
peste.] [F. 1a:] Incipit tractatus de epidimia [et] 
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peste | domini valasti de tarenta: artiu[m] [et] me | 
dicine doctoris excellentissimi p[roJlog{us]. | [F. 14a:] 
Finis huius. Deo gratias. 

_ [14] ff F°. [Argentorati, Martin Flach, s. Simus Basilien- 
sis, circa 1470. 

[Hain no. 15244.] 

323. TARENTA, VALASTUS DE. [De epidimia et 
peste.] [F. 1a:] Incipit tractatus de epidimia et 
peste | domini ualasti de tarenta artium et medicine 

| docto[r]is excellentissimi Prologus. | [F. 20a:] Et sic 
est finis totius tractatus Deo gracias. | 

20) ff 4°. [Bononiae, circa 1474.] ae 

Hain no. 15245.] 

324. TARTARETUS S. TATARETUS, Petrus. [Totius 
philosophiae necnon metaphysicae Aristotelis exposi- 
tio.] [F. 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] Questiones admodu[m 
subtiles et | vtiles cu{m] medulla totius materie ar- 
tium quattuo[r] sententia[rum] *** [F. 
147a:] §Fructuosum facileq{ue] opus introducto- 
[rium | in logicam philosophia{m] *** 


vierjo | cura [et] industria Nicolai vvolff alemani. 
Anno | [Christ]iane salutis. 1500. die vero. 10. 
decemb[rlis. 


v. 2. [150] ff 4°. Lugduni, Nicolaus Wolff, Alemannus, 1500. 

[Hain no. 15345.] | 

325. THEOBALDUS, Episcopus. [Physiologus de 
naturis duodecim animalium.] [F. ta. tit.:] Phisiol- 
ogus theobal | di episcopi de naturis | duodecim 
animalium. | [F. 2a:] () Uoniam [secundu]m platonem 
nihil est [or]tu[m] sub sole. | *** [F. 20a:] Finit 
phisiologus de duodecim naturis a[n]i{mJalium. | 

[20] ff 4°. n. p., n. pub., [circa 1480.] 

[Hain no. 15467.] 

326. THEopHRaSTUuS. [De historia et causis plan- 
tarum.] [F. 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] THEODORI GRAECI 
THESSALONICENSIS AD NICOLA | VM QUIN- 
TVM PONT. MAX. | [F. 4b:] THEOPHRASTI 
DE HISTORIA PLANTARVM LIBER PRI | MVS 
PER THEODORVM GAZAM IN LATINVM EX — 
GRAE | CO SERMONE VERSVS. | [F. 156a:] 
IMPRESSVM TARVISII PER BARTHOLOM- 
AEVM CON | FALONERIVM DE SALODIO. 
ANNO DOMINI. m.ccce. | txxxm1 DIE xx. FEB- 


a 56) ff F°. Tarvisii, Bartholomaeus de Confaloneriis de 
io, 1483 


327. THEeopurastus. [De historia et causis plan- 
tarum.] [F. 2a (cum sign. aaa et n. 1) Incipit Theo- 
phrasti. hist. plantarum; deinde ejusd. libb. de causis 
plantarum, qui term. f. 227a (c. n. 226):]. 

{In- Aristoteles Opera graece. 1497. v. 4. ff 2a-2278]. 

28. THrENIs VINCENTINUS, GAIETANUS DE. [Re- 
shames super VIII libb. physicorum Aristotelis.] 
[F. 1a:] Gaietani [de] thyenis vince[n]tin1 
sophi | preclarissimi r[e]col[l]ecte sup[er] octo libros 

hy | sico{rum] Aristotilis [sic] incipiunt feliciter. 
iF. :] Finis recollectaru{m] Gayetani de tyenis 
phylosophi preclarissimi s[upe]r libris octo phy- 
sicorum a{ristotelis] ad laudem dei amen. (Register. 
In fine:] Deo gratias | 
ff F°. [Tarvisii, Johannes de Hassia, Theotonicus, 1474.] 

ain no. 15496.] 

329. TORNAMIRA, JOHANNES DE. [Clarificatorium 
super nono Almansoris cum textu Rhasis.] [F. 1a. 
tit.:] Incipit clarificato[rjiu[m] ioha[n]nis de tofr]- 
namira | super nono alma[n]sofr]is cu[m] textu rpsius 
Rasis. | [F. 160b:] P[rJeclarissimi opus loha[n]nis de 
to[rjnamira do= | cto(rjis famosissimi *** imp[re]- 
ssum lug{duni]. p[er] Ioha{n]nem trechsel | alemanu- 


| 
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Hain no. 15491. 
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[m] artis imp[r]esso[rlie magfist}r[ulm Anno nfost}re 

_sa | lutis Millestmoquadringe|n]tesimo nonagesimo | 

die v[er]o decimaseptima me[n]sis Iunij finit feliciter. 
| [F. 161.] Tabula. | [F. 162a.] acy 

162] ff 4°. Lugduni, Johannes Trechsel, Alemannus, 1490. 

Hain no. 15551.] 

330. TORRELLA, Hieronymus, Menic. [Opus prae- 
clarum de imaginibus astrologicis.] [F. 1a. tit.:] 
Hieronymi] tofrrella medici Ua | lentini opus 
p{rjeclaru{m] de ima | ginibus astrologicis 
solu[m] medicis verum e | tiam litteratis vi | ris utile 
ac ame | nissimu[m] | [F.92a.1.22.:] Et [com]- 
e[st] hoc opusc{u]l[um] pirjima me{n]sis 

ece[m]b[rlis | anno salutis [christ]iane. mcccc- 
LXXXXVI. Finis. | § aE est hoc opusc[ull- 
[um] Uale[n]tie pfer] alfonsu[m] [de] ofr]ta | [F. 93.] 

Correctio. 

ff Valentiae, Alphonsus de Orta, 1496. 
139001 
Only work issued by this press. Only one other copy in America. 

331. Tractatus de urinis. [F. ra. tit.:] Tractatus | de 
Uninis. | Et liber Galieni: De facile acquisibilibus. | 
_ [F.. 1b. tcon. xyl:] [F. 11a. col. 1. 1. 39:] Hec Aui. 

— Isaac etc. | Et hec de vrinis dicta sufficiant. 

Inis. 

18} ff F°. [Argentorati, Jordan de Quedlinburg, circa 1490.] 

Reichling. suppl. p. 197.] 

332. [TRACTATUS DE VINO ET EIUS PROPRIETATE.] 
[F. 1a vacat.] [F. 1b:] §Genus hominu[m] hac nostra 
etate multis laborare | *** [F. 2a. I. 7:] §Tractatus de 
uino & eius proprietate. | §De uindemiis Capitulum 
primum. | [F. 8b:] Finis. | 
ff 4°. [Romae, Johannes Besicken et Sigismundus 
Mayr, circa 1490.] . 

eichling no. 351.] 

333- Turisanus, Cartuus. [Commentum in Gal- 
en librum, qui Microtechni intitulatur.] [F. 1a. tit:] 
Turisani monaci plus[que] [com]mentum in | micro- 
tegni omy | Cum questione eiusd[e]m de ypos- 
tasi. [F. 2a (c. sign. A. 2 et n. 2):] Trusiani Monaci 
cartusiensis plus{que] co[m]mentu[m] in libru{m] | 
Galieni. qui microtechni intitulatur. [F. 136b. col. 2:] 
Explicit Commentum Turisani in librum Galieni qui 
; microtechni inscributur. [Acced. tab. et quaestio 

e ypostasi. F. 141b. col. 2.:] Turisani de Flore[n]tia, 
explicit de ypostasi tractatus. tria | habens capitula. 
Uenetiis_impressus maj{njdato [et] expe[n]sis 
nobilis Uiri Do | mini Octauiani Scoti Civis Modoe- 


tiensis. 1498. pridie | ydus apriles. Per Bonetu{m] | 


tellu{m] Bergomensem. 


> => 


[141] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetiensi 
netum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 1498. pis: 
[Hain no. 15684.] | 


TUSSIGANO, PETRUS DE | 
See—Ruasis S. ABUBECHER, MOHAMMED. Fr, 
ZACHARIAE AL Rasis, MEpIc. 
VALESCUS DE TARANTA 


See—TARENTA, VALASTUS DE 


334. [VERSEHUNG VON LerB, SEELE, un 
Gut.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Versehu[n]g leib sel | er vnnd gutt, 
| [F. 2a:] In disem puch ist geschribe[n] ein | notturf- 
tige nutzliche trostliche | v[o]n der mass vo[r] vner- 
ho[rjte vn | terweisung zu uersechu(n]g eines 
menschen leib sell er vnd gutt. | [F. 181a:] §Ged(r] 
uckt in der erentreichen | stat niirenberg in dem, 
LXXXIX. lare. | *** 

181] ff il 4°. Norimbergae, [Conradus Zeninger], 1489. 

Hain no. 16019.] 


ViLLanova, A. DE 


See—ARNOLDUS DE VILLA Nova 


335. VINCENTIUS BELLOVACENSIs. [Speculum nat- 
urale.] [v. 1. F. 1a:] Incipit speculu[m] naturale 
Vincentij beluacefnsis] | fratris o[rjdinis p[reldica- 
torum. Et p[rjimo plro]logus [de] causa suscepti 


- opferjis et eius materia. P{rjimu[m]. | [v. 2. F. 327b} 


perstricta sunt. latiore in fine speculi hysto= 
| rialis. plerl atescunt. Amen. | 

2v [368] & 1328) ff F°. [Argentorati, R singulare, 1473,] 

[Copinger no. 6256.] 

336. Wirecker, [Speculum stultor- 
um.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Brunellus in speculo stultofrum]. 

| :[F. 2a:] [SJUscipe pauca tibi veteris guillerme 
nigelli | Scripta, etc. [F. 60b:] Brunelli in speculo 
stultorum | Finis adest feliciter. Amen. | 

60 ff 1 woodcut. 4°. [Lipsiae, Conardus Kacheloven, 1490] 

Hain no. 16217.] 

337. Zeno, Antonius. [De natura humana.] [F. 
1a:} PETRUS Barbus polensis Sacrae Medicinae | 
Docto[r] ad Lecto[rjem. | *** [F. 58b:] §Imp[r]essus 
Anno d{omiJnicae natiuitatis. M.CCCC. nonagesimo 
p{rji | mo Ianuarij p[riimo p[rJjimus hic: per Diony- 
sium. Bononiensem | Uenetijs libellus est faustis 
ominibus. | *** pens 

5 {f 4°. Venetiis, Dionysius Bertochus, Bononiensis, 1491. 
[Hain no. 16281.] 
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A REVIEW OF AN EARLY PAPER ON MALARIA 
By JOSEPH EVANS SANDS, M.D. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE majority of medical textbooks 
in discussing the history of malaria 
date the modern conception of 
this disease from 1880, when 
Laveran discovered the plasmodium. It is 
therefore very interesting to find in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital Reports (Volume 1), 
published in 1868, an article by Dr. J. 
Forsyth Meigs, Dr. Edward Rhoads, and 
Dr. William Pepper “On the Morphological 
Changes of the Blood in Malarial Fever with 


_ Remarks upon Treatment.” This article 


shows that these gentlemen undoubtedly 
observed the malarial parasite many times, 
without realizing the importance of this 
“pigment.” It is also interesting because it 
demonstrates how correct they were in 
some of their fundamental assumptions in 
regard to the nature of the disease. 

Previous to this time there had already 
been some very important papers on malaria 
published that are referred to by the 
authors. In 1829 Vogel observed the dark 
color of the viscera and explained it on the 
atrabiliary theory. In the same year Bright 
noted the pigmented brain and explained 
it on the basis of vascular congestion. 
Meckel, in 1837, described the dark color 
of the organs and said that it was due to 
pigment in the blood. Dr. Stewardson, in 
an article published in 1841, described a 
series of cases of malaria treated at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. In this paper he 
distinctly pictured the dark color of the 
spleen and liver. However, the paper that 
brought this pigment material prominently 
before the medical profession was written 
by Dr. Frerichs in 1854, in relation to his 
work in Breslau. 

Dr. Meigs, who had been Dr. Steward- 
son’s resident at the time when he was 
carrying out. his work on malaria, was 


- anxious to confirm Dr. Frerichs’ statements 


concerning the presence of pigment in the 
blood and organs. This article gives the 


conclusions that he and his associates 
reached, after studying one hundred and 
seventy-six cases in the medical wards of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, during the 
summers of 1865 and 1866. 

There were six fatal cases in the list. 
These are reported in detail, with complete 
autopsy findings. In these autopsies were 
noted the enlarged spleen of a greenish ~ 
color, the dark olive green liver, and the 
dark chocolate gray color of the brain and 
spinal cord. Extensive studies of the blood 
were made, the blood being taken from the 
finger before death, and at the time of the 
autopsy, from the spleen, from the portal 
vein, from the vena cava, from the base of 


the brain, and from the capillaries of the 


77 


brain. The authors were much impressed by 
the black pigment that they found. This 
they described as follows: 3 


This adventitious matter occurs in the form — 
of granules, mere molecular dots, very numer- 
ous, isolated, loosely aggregated or connected 
together in groups (flakes and scales) by a pale 
substance soluble in acetic acid and in caustic 
alkalies. The capillaries of the nerve centers 
usually contain it in this form (the larger 
particles not readily passing so far) and the 
granules often appear as though imbedded in 
the vascular walls. Then again we find these 
granules contained in cells, not otherwise dis- 
tinguishable from white blood or splenic cor- 
puscles in their ordinary condition. Sometimes 
these cells have an oblong, or even spindle- 
shaped outline. They occur most abundantly 
in the spleen and portal vein, but appear also 
in aggravated cases, throughout the organism. 
In the liver the molecules are seen adherent to, 
or contained within the hepatic cells, 1.e., 
within their formed material. Still other and 
not less frequent forms are those of the grain 
and larger mass which are distributed in an 
analogous manner, and are found even in the 
brain in an extravascular position. . . . In 
shape these pigment grains are very irregular, 
rounded, or sharp, with an angular brittle-look- 
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ing outline. . . . In color the pigment varies 
almost as much as it does in size and shape. 
Usually it is deep black, quite opaque, and 
with abrupt, non-translucent margins. Then, 
again, we find a brown rim through which some 
light passes. Frequently the color is reddish- 
brown, or even reddish-yellow, as seen by trans- 
mitted light, and the granular scales are seldom 
opaque. In the splenic pulp, we satisfied our- 
selves of the existance of red blood globules in 
different stages, not only of disintegration, but 


also of advanced metamorphosis toward black | 


pigment, and are therefore prepared to agree 
with Frerichs, “that these different colors 
represent the various stages in the transforma- 
tion of the red pigment of the blood into mela- 
notic matter.” We have occasionally seen 
tinged gelatinous particles, as though there 
was a union between the coloring matter and 
protein element. 


From these studies of the blood, the 
authors concluded that these pigment 
masses were not foreign bodies, but arose 
by abnormal action as a result of alteration 
in the blood elements. They decided that 
this material was produced rapidly and in 
great abundance in malaria, and were unable 
to find it in studies that they carried out on 
many patients suffering from various other 
diseases. They could not decide whether 
the pigment was pathognomonic of malaria, 
but they were nevertheless keenly interested 
in it, because of its ultimate and pre- 
eminent connection with malaria. Dis- 
cussing Its effect on the economy, they 
stated that the miasmatic poison had a 
disastrous influence on the blood and through 
the blood on all the organs. They were 
unable to understand how the pigment could 
be eliminated from the body, but concluded 
that it probably remained in the tissues 
for many years. The masses of this retained 
pigment were considered to be very im- 
portant in the recurrence of malaria. They 
thought that these masses retained in a 
dormant state the original poison, which 
would be again at liberty to act, if the body 
were subjected to certain deleterious influ- 
ences, as overexertion in hot weather. The 
pigment was supposed to be formed to a 


great extent in thespleen, but not exclusively Lea 
the body tissues also playing some part nim te & 
its production. The authors doubted (mm 
Frerichs’ assertion that a perfectly accurat: fm °°” 
diagnosis of malaria can only be made by 4 @ 
blood examination, because certain case cay 
that had malaria with typical clinical deep 
symptoms and autopsy findings failed t 
show the pigment material in the blood, 

_when it was examined in the ward. T 


In this connection, the technique they 
used for procuring the blood ante mortem 
Is most interesting. They found that they 
could not form an accurate opinion by 
studying the blood taken from the finger, 
because it was not possible to cleanse the 
finger sufficiently. Particles of dark matter 
from the epiderm would get into the blood 


-- and because of their similarity to malaria 


pigment would interfere with their con- 
clusions. So they adopted the following plan: 


The integument (usually under the edge of 
the scapula) was cleansed with sponge and 
towel, and held upon the stretch between two 
fingers. It was then pierced with the fleam of 
a spring lancet, and, the wound not being 
allowed to close, but its lips held altogether 
apart, a little blood was taken from the bottom 
of the wedge-shaped opening. | 


A considerable portion of the article is 
given up to a discussion of the treatment of 
malaria. Rest, a sustaining diet and stimu- 
lants, e.g., milk punches, were advocated. 
Quinine was given as follows, 4 grains every 
hour until 20 grains had been taken. This | 
was repeated for the first three or four | 
days and the dose gradually diminished. | 
It was given in solution by mouth and this 
frequently caused vomiting. When this } 
occurred they resorted to the administra- | 
tion of pills, to the giving of it by rectum | 
or by hypodermic administration. The 
hypodermic solution was made up of 20. 
grains of quinine to a dram of water, with jf 
three drops of strong sulphuric acid added. | 
Several interesting and instructive notes | 
were made on the charts, following the | 
administration of these hypodermics. 
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Review oF AN Earty ON MALARIA 


Lead water and laudanum were applied over 
the groin as the superficial lymphatics are 
enlarged. There is extensive suppuration and 
some sloughing. Only three of the injections 
have caused suppuration; considerable irritation 
followed all of the others and some tumifac- 
tion. The inflammation in the left groin was 


deep and extensive. It laid bare the inguinal 


lymphatics. 


Tonics of iron were recommended during 
the convalescence, to assist the blood in 
returning to normal. The authors came out 
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as strongly opposed to the then prevalent 
treatment by bleeding. They alsocondemned 
the practice of using large amounts of 
mercury. They considered that violent 
purging, as advocated by some practitioners 
at that time, was positively dangerous. 

After completing this work Dr. Meigs 
makes this very interesting statement, “In 
confirming the work of Dr. Frerichs’ I 
seem to comprehend for the first time the 
true nature of the disease and appreciate 
the real cause of its persistance.” 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE DEATH 
OF EDWARD JENNER 


Edward Jenner was born May 17, 1749 at 
Berkeley in Gloucestershire where his 
father was vicar. From his early boyhood 
he showed a great interest in the natural 
sciences, gathering fossils and other speci- 
mens pertaining to biology. He soon began 
to study medicine and became an appren- 
tice to a surgeon named Ludlow at Sod- 


bury. In 1770 he went to London where 


he was a house-pupil of John Hunter’s. 
In Hunter’s home he spent two happy years 
and the teacher and pupil became the 
warmest of friends. Hunter served as god- 
father to his son in 1789. Sir Joseph Banks 
engaged Jenner at Hunter’s suggestion to 
prepare a collection of specimens which 


~ Captain Cook had brought home with him. 


There are many letters extant written to 
Jenner by Hunter requesting his aid in 
zoological research work. 

While in London Jenner worked at St. 
George’s Hospital. In 1773 he began the 
practice of medicine at Berkeley. In his 
“Life of Jenner” Baron has described the 
manner in which he used to ride about the 
town and countryside visiting his patients 
clad in a blue coat and top-boots, with 
whip and silver spurs. He continued his 
studies in natural history, indulged his 
musical tastes on the violin and flute, and 
wrote some not very wonderful poetry. 
Jenner was active in his profession contribut- 
ing papers to the local medical society. In 
1792 Jenner received the degree of M.p. 
from the University of St. Andrews. He 
gave up practicing surgery and obstetrics, 


EDITORIAL 


and devoted himself entirely to internd 
medicine. 

It was a common matter of observation 
among the laity in Gloucestershire that 
dairymaids who had suffered from cowpox 
were immune from smallpox. Jenner knew 


this and kept turning it over and over in § 


his mind until, May 14, 1796, he vaccinated 
an eight year old boy, James Phipps, with 
lymph from cowpox vesicles taken from the 
hand of a woman named Sarah Nelmes. 
The boy shortly presented all the symptoms 


of cowpox. On July 1, 1796, Jenner mocu- | 


lated the boy with smallpox without com- 
municating the disease to him. Jenner wrote 
an account of his observations on this 
patient, this manuscript is in the Royal 
College of Surgeons. It was evidently in- 
tended to form a communication to the 
Royal Society of which he had been elected 
a fellow in 1788. It appears never to have 
been read or published. His first known 
publication on the subject was a treatise 
entitled, “An Inquiry into the Causes and 
Effects of the Variolae Vaccinae, a Disease 
Discovered in Some of the Western Coun- 
tries of England, particularly Gloucester- 
shire, and Known by the Name of Cowpox,” 
was printed June, 1798. This medical classic 


contained complete proofs of the efficacy 


of vaccination with cowpox virus against 
smallpox. 

Jenner passed some months in London in 
order to demonstrate his discovery to the 
medical world. He was greatly aided by 
Cline, the distinguished surgeon, but other- 
wise received but little encouragement. 
There was much opposition as was to be 
expected. However by 1800, within what 
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seems in reality quite a short time, he had 
won the support of public as well as profes- 
sional opinion. The chief officers of the Army 
and Navy were quick to recognize the 
value of Jenner’s discovery and British 
soldiers and sailors were among the earliest 
to derive benefit from it. The practice 
spread quickly to other countries, Russia 
and France adopting it very early. To Dr. 
Waterhouse of Boston, is generally ascribed 
the credit for the introduction into America 
of the general use of vaccination. In 1802 
Parliament made Jenner a grant of ten 
thousand pounds in recognition of his 
benefaction to mankind, which was supple- 
mented in 1806 by another grant of twenty 
thousand pounds. 

In 1813 Oxford conferred the degree of 
M.D. on Jenner and during the years subse- 
quent to the announcement of his discovery 
he was the recipient of many other honors. 

In 1820 he suffered an apoplectic stroke 
but it seems to have left no ill effects. 
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On January 26, 1823, he had another stroke 
which proved fatal. His remains were 
interred in the parish church at Berkeley. 

Although efforts have been made to 
belittle Jenner’s achievements and even to 
besmirch his character, they have met the 
failure they deserved. He himself admitted 
that the immunity from smallpox which 
was conferred by cowpox was well-known 
throughout the dairy districts of Gloucester- 
shire, but the fact remains that Jenner first 
published this wonderful benefit to 
humanity and he did that only after con-- 
ducting experiments to prove the truth 
of this observation. Throughout his life 
he certainly was held in the highest esteem 
by those who best knew the facts. The warm 
friendship of men such as John Hunter and 
Matthew Baillie speaks volumes for his 
scientific as well as his personal character. 

The most complete and authoritative 
“Life of Jenner” is that written by Baron 
and published in 1838. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor: 

Below are the proceedings of the Dutch 
Society for the history of medicine, physics 
and mathematics :* 

After Dr. J. G. de Lint, the president of 
the medical section, had addressed the 
members present, he welcomed Professor 


Max Neuburger from Vienna, who had 
done us the honor of accepting an invitation . 


to assist at a meeting of the Dutch society 
and to deliver a lecture to its members. 
Dr. A. J. van der Weyde (Utrecht) read a 
paper on the “Collegium medicum ultra- 
jectinum,” which was founded at the begin- 


ning of the seventeenth century. Although 


the oldest records of this society are lost, 
there remains in the municipal archives of 
Utrecht a nearly complete collection of 
them from the years 1705 till 1805, the 
time when it was abolished. The task of 
this collegium, of which the municipal 
physicians were members, was a very large 
one. Not only did its members attend the 
poor, but they were charged with the bills 
of the chemists who provided for the poor, 
with the superintending of the tariffs of 
physicians, surgeons and apothecaries and 
with assisting the municipality in hygienic 
matters, principally during an epidemic of 
diseases. | 

In the records of this society much advice 
on medical questions is to be found, 7.e., on 
the necessity to receive lunatics in an 
asylum, on the control of the treatment of a 
case of morbus gallicus by a surgeon, and 
decisions on the requests of lithotomists to 
have an opportunity to practice their art. 

In the year 1780 they ordered that physi- 
cians be required to communicate the causes 
of the deaths of their patients and recom- 
mended the burial of the dead in church- 
yards outside the city. 


* Meeting, October 21-22, 1922, Gorinchem 
(South Holland). 
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Their task included also the superintend- 


ing of medical practice in the town and its { 


jurisdiction and the suppression of quacks 
and incompetent practitioners. Wandering 
specialists, such as oculists, lithotomists and 
herniotomists, who wished to practice their 
art in the town were obliged to give a proof of 
their ability before delegates of this college. 

They had a seat in the collegium medico- 
chirurgicum which éxamined surgeons wish- 
ing to establish themselves in the town and 
surveyed. the collection of instruments of 
the surgeons’ guild. Together with one of the 
municipal midwives they examined the 
candidates for that profession and pre- 


scribed to them their duties and obligations. - 


As members of the collegium medico-phar- 
maceuticum, they examined the future 
municipal chemists and surveyed the prepa- 
ration of compound medicines such as 
theriac and mithridatium. The first and the 
second edition of the pharmacopeia of 


‘Utrecht, dating from the year 1646. and 


1749 were issued by that society. The colle- 
gium was abolished in the year 1804; when 
the hitherto local regulation of medical 
matters was substituted by a general 
ordinance. 

As the many-sided iia of the 
collegium medicum included nearly every 
branch of medical practice and hygienic, 
its history, preserved in its extensive rec- 
ords, enables us to have a very compre- 
hensive view of the medical conditions of 
former centuries. 

The time allowed permitted the speaker 
only to give a superficial account of the 
results of his investigation, which surely 


deserve to be conserved in a more elaborate — 


and permanent shape. 

Dr. J. B. F. van Gils (The Hague) spoke 
on “Medical Problems on the Stage.” 

As the majority of the public was unable 


to understand the great questions, which 
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occupied the medical community, the au- 
thors of a former period neglected them 
generally. Only a few great medical dis- 
coveries penetrated to the stage such as the 
circulation of the blood, which is disputed 
in “Le malade imaginaire” by Moliére 
and the inversio viscerum to which “Le 
médecin malgré lui” by the same author 
alludes. In “Don Juan ou le festin de 
Pierre” Moliére blames the abuse of the 
vin émétique and in other plays he brings 
ridicule on the excessive bloodletting and 
purging of his times. The Dutch author, 
Asselyn, in his comedy “The Divorce of 
Jan Klaasz and Saartze Yansz” mocks at 
the controversies between iatrochemists and 
Galenists. In the “Rise and Decline of 
Fortunatus’ Sons,” Dr. R. Fonteyn gives an 
excellent description of the signs of agony, 
and his namesake, Dr. N. Fonteyn, pictures 
in the tragedy “Aristo Culus” the disease 
which “soaks the flesh from the bones, 
disfigures the cheerful face and generally 
ends with blood-spitting.”’ A didactic play 
from the year 1768, written by a certain 
Democritophilos, consists, according to Its 
title, ‘The Inoculation,” exclusively in a 
defence of this operation and tries to refute 
all objections against it. A German scholar 
wrote in the year 1802 a tragedy, entitled, 
“Die Kuhpocken,” which deals with the 
conflict in a family, between the father, 
who wishes to acquaint his children with 
the discovery of Jenner, and the mother who 
opposes it. The Dutch pamphleteer, Jacob 
Campo Weyerman, issued at the same time 
a dialogue on blood-transfusion (with 
sheep’s blood) which contains the following 
observation of its results: ‘The sufferer, a 
furious Iunatic, became silly and timid, he 
began to bleat and to ruminate his food. 
Gradually his body was covered with wool 
and at present a tail is appearing, which has 
budded already to a length of nearly a 
half-inch.” In some other plays of that time, 
the phrenology of Lavater and Gall and 
cataract operations by wandering oculists 
are treated. It is remarkable, that Boer- 
haave and his doctrines are totally neglected 


in the Dutch plays of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps his system was too rational to 
excite. the criticism of the contemporary 
authors. In the plays of early times, the 
doctor himself appears chiefly as a comical 
figure. In the present day, although the 
stale and venerable jokes and malices are 
not forgotten, the dramatic conflicts of the 
medical career have taken first place. Such 
conflicts with social circumstances, with 
public opinion and with religious conviction 
have a peculiar attraction for the audience. 
Two subjects are treated by modern authors 
with a peculiar predilection, namely serol- 
ogy and lues. Examples of it are Shaw’s, 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma,” the stimulating 
preface of which should be studied by each 
physician and “La nouvelle idole”. by 
Francois de Curel, “Les avaries” by Eugene 
Brieux and “The Victims” by the Dutch 
author, Felix Prutten. These playwrights 
treat on the familiar and social conse- 
quences of this scourge of humanity. The | 
hereditary influence of syphilis dominates 
the intrigue in Ibsen’s ‘“‘Doll’s House” and 
“‘Ghosts.” 3 

Criminal abortion is brought to the stage 
by F. Wedekind in “Friihlings Erwachen”’ 
and in “Antithesis”” by the Dutch. physi- 
cian, van Dieren. In this last play the social 
evil of provoked abortion and its dangerous 
consequences are vehemently criticized, 
whereas the author, Jan van Epen, in his 
play, “The Field Feels not Ashamed,” 
although plainly condemning this practice, 


~ takes into consideration the fact that there 


might be extenuating circumstances. 

In “The Enemy of the People,” Ibsen 
pictures the physician, who defends his 
scientific opinion against the self-interested 
and material considerations of his sur- 
roundings and is victorious in this unequal 
struggle. 

A conflict between the physician and the 
priest, with regard to their duties towards a 
dying patient is treated in Arthur Schnitz- 
ler’s “‘ Professor Bernhardi.” 

The tragical consequences of the mixing 
up of commercial and medical tendencies 
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were represented to the visitors of the his- 


- torical medical congress at Paris in “Le 
Caducée” by André Pascal (Henri de 
Rothschild). A counterpart of this play, 
in which the representatives of the medical 
profession play a nobler part, is to be found 
in “The Right to Strike,” by Ernest 
Hutchinson. 

The vulgar jealousy of the doctor’s wife 
of female patients forms the subject of van 
Kotzebue’s “Banned Amor or the Suspi- 
cions” and van der Stempel’s “He is not 
Jealous.” The conflict rises to a higher 
plain in “Doctor Klaus” by L’Arronge, 
where the professional duties of the physi- 
cian and the claims of his family life oppose 
each other. 

In “Un médecin de campagne”’ by Henri 
Bordeaux and “Duty” by Justus van 
Maurik, the theme deals with the doctor’s 
wife who does not understand the desperate 
struggle of her husband, so that the duties of 
his profession wrong the happiness and the 
peace of his home. “La nouvelle idole” by 
Francois de Curel and “Der Schépfer” by 
Hans Miiller, deal with the jealousy of the 
doctor’s wife, who feels neglected, and 
interferes severely with his professional 
obligations. In these modern plays the 
analysis of this conflict is more subtle and 
deeper, than in those of a former period. 

Later the members of the historical 
society were received by the section Gorin- 
chem of the “Nederlandsche maatschappy 
tot bevardering der Geneeskunst” (Dutch 
Society for the progress of medicine). On 
that occasion Professor Neuburger was ad- 


dressed by Dr. van Andel in the name of. 


that section and by Dr. Sikkel as the repre- 
sentative of the Dutch Society, both speak- 
ers expressing their satisfaction, that the 
medical historians of their country had the 
opportunity to meet one of the leading men 
in medical history. 

The following day, after a session, at 
which Professor van Leersum was elected 
president, the members attended an exposi- 
tion of prints and engravings from the col- 


lection of Dr. J. G. de Lint (Gorinchem) 
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chiefly consisting in specimens representing 
abnormalities and monstrosities, such 4 
dwarfs, giants and congenital deformitie, 
Dr. de Lint, the happy proprietor of this 
rare and complete collection of ancient 
woodcuts, engravings and designs demon. 


strated to his guests many peculiarities of | 


those images, whose artistic and scientific 
value is the same. Many of them may still 
be of use to contemporary students of 
teratology. 
At 2 p.m. the scientific meeting was con- 
tinued, Professor van Leersum in the chair, 
Professor Max Neuburger (Vienna) read 


a historical sketch of the question of the 


self-healing powers of an organism. 
The aetiological and therapeutical ideas 
of our time, show a peculiar modification, 


compared with those of our immediate 


predecessors, in such a way, that they may 
be contemplated as a revival of classical, 
medical conceptions, resting on a modern 
biological foundation. 

Modern medicine has, therefore, renewed 
the relation with classic tradition, which 
had nearly been lost. The value of the 
natural faculties of healing, vis medicatrix 
natura, Is one of those principles of antiquity, 
which has regained its former influence on 
the mind of our contemporaries. Modern 
investigations on immunity, on inflammation 
and regeneration, on the regulation of the 
faculties of the body, have succeeded in 
proving to us the prominent influence of the 
reactions of the body on morbid symptoms 
and have stimulated us to make use of our 


_knowledge of these powers of protection and 


resistance. The first conception of these 
natural faculties of healing is to be found in 
the Hippocratic writings, which look at 
nature as the principal factor of healing 
and teach us to follow its indications and to 
succour only by regulating, moderating 
or accelerating those natural efforts of 
recovery. The observation, that diseases 
could heal without medical intervention 
and the knowledge of the critical symptoms 
of excretion and secretion preceding recov- 
ery, are the fundamental principles of this 
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doctrine. This problem of the natural 
powers of healing may be followed through 
the whole history of medicine and may be 
contemplated as one of those questions, the 
solution of which had a preponderating 
influence on the aetiological and thera- 


| peutical conceptions of the greater part of 


medical authorities, especially the founders 
of the majority of classical, medical sys- 
tems and the medieval authors. Paracelsus 
van Helmont, Sydenham, Boerhaave, Hoff- 
mann, Stahl, the vitalists of the schools of 
Montpellier, the German vitalists and the 
natural philosophers were, with several 
exceptions, partisans of this doctrine. Oppo- 
nents were Asclepiades and the methodists, 
Sylvius and many iatrochemists, Cullen, 
Brown and the founder of homeopathy, 
Hahnemann. In the midst of the nineteenth 
century an exaggerated therapeutical scep- 
ticism resulted in an expectant therapy, 
which renounced radical succour and con- 
fined itself only to symptomatic means and 
to assist in menacing the perils of life. The 
school of Vienna, which was the principal 
adherent of this therapeutical nihilism, was 
brought to that point of view not by con- 
fidence in the natural powers of healing, 
but by the insufficiency of the therapeu- 
tical methods of its time. The conviction, 


_ that the living body itself could repair its 


damages was totally abandoned in the 
midst of the nineteenth century as a result 
of a natural philosophy, which tried to 
explain the phenomena of life from a 
mechanical point of view, together with the 
tendency to deny efficiency in natural 
phenomena and Darwinism, which appar- 
ently condemned teleology as an unscien- 
tific conception. In the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, however, the aspect 
changed, chiefly through acknowledging, 
that the natural powers of resistance of the 
body represented the important healing 
factor in infectious diseases. 

The investigations of immunity, the inter- 
pretation of the significance of phagocytes, 
Of alexines and of antitoxins, the discovery 
of the mysteries of internal secretion and of 


4 


the processes of inflammation and fevers 
demonstrated clearly the wonderful powers 
of regulation and the means of defence of an 
organism. The modern application of active 
and passive hyperemia as a therapeutic 
measure, protein-therapy and many others 
demonstrate, that the classic idea of the 
healing powers of nature has been revived 
in modern equipment. The progress of 
present-day medicine depends chiefly on an 
improved conception of those powers and 
their therapeutical application, by which a 
rational treatment may be constructed. . 

A. J. M. Lamers (Bois Ie Duc) spoke on 
ex-voto’s and fanes of pilgrimage of medical 
importance. 

Little paper prayers were left at the 
various shrines on a pilgrimage through 
Belgium and the southern provinces of the 
Netherlands by those, who visited them. 
The splendid recent work of the Belgian, 
Emile van Heusch, “Les drapelets de 
pélérinage en Belgique et dans les pays 
voisins,” gives a nearly complete list of 
those fanes with pictures of the most impor- 
tant of them. Although many paintings of 
the shrines of the sixteenth century (G. 
Breughel) have come down to us, specimens 
of the fanes from that time have not per- 
sisted to our day. Those paper prayers were 
formerly used by the pilgrims to identify 
them and to guarantee them from the dan- 
gers, menacing them on their journey. 

As they were blessed by the priest or 
touched by the relics of the saints, these 
paper prayers were afterwards affixed to the 
wall of the room or the stable, to keep off 
harm and diseases from their inhabitants. 

Some of them have an artistic value, the 
greater part are important on account of the 
Images on them, representing churches, 
cloisters, castles and cities or particularities 
from the legends of the saints, the foundation 
of their chapels and old religious or popular 
customs. As they are related to pilgrimages 
which purposed to implore the intervention 
of a saint in misfortune several of them deal 
with the cure of diseases and deformities. 
A number of saints may be considered as 
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medical specialists. St. Cornelius, who is 
_ evoked against epilepsy and fits, at Bok- 
hoven, Lierre and Dieghem, St. Blasius at 
Ogy or St. Adela at Orp against eye-dis- 
eases and St. Apollonia at Thielrode who 
cures tooth-aque. Sterility is cured by the 
Virgin Mary at Scherpenheuvel and by St. 
Leonardus; St. Margaretta at Nyghem 
gives a prosperous delivery, St. Gomarus at 


Lierre has a reputation for the cure of her- 


nias. The thank offerings, presented to these 
celestial physicians consist in hens, rabbits, 
pigs and other animals, eggs, corn, wax and 
silver. At Lennick, where St. Cluintinus is 
invoked to cure swollen legs, stockings filled 
with corn are offered, other saints receive a 
quantity of corn, equal to the weight of the 
patient. Wax and silver are offered in the 
shape of ex-voto’s, representing the sick 
member of a body such as eyes, ears, hands, 
arms, feet and teeth, even lungs, breasts and 
_ stomachs or waxen babies are depicted. The 
wax is afterwards molten into candles 
_ and burned before the image of the saint. 
Crutches, bandages, trusses and objects 
with a symbolic significance, such as hair- 
pins, nails and garters are also hung near the 
images of those patrons of suffering 
humanity. 

The speaker then showed a collection of 
these replicas of fanes and ex-voto’s which 
surely deserve the attention of students of 
medical history and folklore. 

Dr. U. J. Lulofs (Gormchem) read a 
paper on “The Ancients Views on Descent 
and Heredity.” 

Early humanity already took a great 
interest in the problems of descent and 
heredity, the attempts of antiquity to 
solve those questions may be naive or 
imaginative, they are often touching and 
original. 

Anaximander is the author. of the first 
descent theory, a pelagic one, i.e., that 
living creatures, originated by the influence 
of warmth and moisture, lived in the sea, 
the predecessor of man was fishlike and 
brought up as the young of the shark. 
Terrestrial forms descended from them, as 


the conditions of life on earth became mor 
favorable. 

Fifty years after Anaximander, Anax:- 
goras as a sober man amidst drunkards 
according to Aristotle, introduced his 
“spirit,” which ordered the Universe. The 
germs of life, floating in the air, fell down 
and procreated herbs, animals arose from 
humid, warm and earthy principles. 

Empedocles supposes, that love and hate 
influence all material and organic beings 
and pictures with vivid colours the ele- 
mentary generating forces of nature, operat- 
ing with a teleological tendency. Aris- 
totle honors him and his doctrine, expressed 


in the sentence: “Principium enim natura: 


potius quam materia est.”’ 

As in later centuries medical science and 
the knowledge of biological processes in- 
creased, those speculations were succeeded 
by attempts to solve the question of descent 
and heredity in a more rational way. The 
first physician, who occupied himself with 
them, was Hippocrates, who tried to found 
his theories on observation. The macro- 
cephalia of the Black Sea districts with their 
artificially deformed skulls, stimulated him 
to examine the heredity of acquired and 
inborn qualities. The. sperma, the origin 
of all life, was considered as the principal 
bearer of hereditary properties, even those 
of a pathological character. Plato, despising 
the results of physical research, gives a 
fantastic description of the origin of man 
in his present form as a result of the halving 


of a primitive androgynous creature by the | 
gods, who feared its strength and brutality. 


As for the rest of the animated world, it was 
believed that all living creatures descended 
from four species of men, ordered according 
to their intellect—a theory of descent in an 
inverted form. As to heredity, his ideas, ex- 
pressed in his “ Republic” are more rational. 
Respecting neither morals, nor convention- 
ality, he propagates a concubinage of the 
healthiest and strongest men and women, 
in behalf of the amelioration of the race. 
Anstolle, investigating the primary causes 
of heredity, emphasizes the significance of a 
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systematic analysis, by which general laws 
may be deduced from the observation of 
singular facts. Descent of new species from 
existing forms is not the result of selection 
and adaptation to external circumstances, 
but the transition from a potential state to 
an actual one. As to human heredity, 
although the sperma contains the germs of 
the qualities of the generator, yet the new 
organism is influenced by many outward 
circumstances, accompanying the act of 
generation, such as habitation, alimenta- 
tion, state of health, etc. Although the 
existence of heredity may be certain, the 


laws, which rule it, are obscure and intri- 


cate: nibil borum certo ordine statutum est. 

After a period of five centuries, during 
which the medical schools of methodists, 
dogmatists and empiricists occupied them- 
selves principally with questions of practical 
medicine, Galen in his considerations on 
the character of children and the origin 
of their peculiarities, digresses on hereditary 
questions. Although education, food and 
external circumstances may have a certain 
influence, heredity directs the character. 
Galen himself recognizes in his own psychi- 
cal qualities the influence of his noble father, 
which fortunately predominates over the 
vices inherited from his choleric mother. 


_ Although morals depend on corporal con- 


stitution, yet he admits that a careful 
leading and understanding may be effective, 
demonstrating in that way, that antiquity 
had ‘recognized already the principles of 
psychoanalysis. | 

This short review of the conceptions of 
antiquity on hereditary problems may 
prove, how much these questions moved the 
minds of our classic predecessors and how 
often they approached modern: views, al- 
though traveling a different road. 

M. A. vAN ANDEL, 
Secretary. 


To the Editor: 


In Panurge’s panegyric on debtors, Rabe- 


lais gives so complete an account of the 
Galenical teaching of the physiology of the 


| 


blood that it might be interesting to quote 
it for the benefit of those who have never 
seen the passage or who have difficulty in 
gaining access to it. For, as Arthur Tilley, | 
his biographer, says of Rabelais: “No writer 
of anything like his greatness is so little 
read, the reason being his inexcusable and 
unnecessary coarseness.” | 

In the passage quoted we have practically 


all the features of medieval physiology—the 


blood being the lifé, the abdominal veins 
absorbing nourishment from the alimentary | 
canal, and the liver forming blood from the 
venous blood so brought to it. 

The wholly erroneous conception of the 
relationship of the spleen to the stomach 
and liver are also in this passage; and the 
age-long error about the blood being sent 
through the veins to all the “members of 
the body” is duly repeated. 

The further purification (subtilization) of 
the blood in the left ventricle is then men- 
tioned and its supposed passage by the 
arteries “to warm and winnow the other 
blood” in the veins. 

The object of the movements of the lungs 
is “‘to cool and refresh” the heart, an error 
which persisted until Harvey’s own day 
(1578-1657). 

By the final purification of the blood in 
the rete mirabile of the lung, the most subtle 
animal spirits are produced which are 
responsible for various mental activities 
enumerated at the close of the discourse. 

One should remember that Francois Rabe- 
lais was a physician; that he had received 
his M.B. and M.D. degrees at Montpellier; 
that he had been taught in Paris by Giinther, 
Sylvius and Fernel; Vesalius and Servetus 
were his contemporaries if not his fellow- 
students; for more than a year he held the 
post of physician to the public hospital at 
Metz; and he traveled-to Rome and else- 
where with the Cardinal du Bellay as his 
medical advisor. 

Rabelais, as one of the four “ordinary” 
professors, lectured at Montpellier on 
Hippocrates. He was the first person in 
Europe to lecture from the Greek text of 
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Hippocrates and not from translations of 
any kind. The first Greek text of the 
“Aphorisms of Hippocrates,” which ap- 
peared in 1532, was edited by Rabelais 
himself. Both at Montpellier and at Lyons 
he conducted the public dissections: on 
human cadavera as was ordained in the 
medical schools of that time, and he had 


contemplated bringing out a treatise on the, 


human muscles from which project he was 
turned aside only by the publication of 
Vesalius’ great “De humani corporis fab- 
rica” in 1543. He himself declared that he 
had written the “Gargantua and the Pan- 
tagruel” in order to cheer sick people in 
their loneliness and suffering. 


RABELAIS ON BLoop* 


The intention of the founder of this micro- 
cosm is to have a soul therein to be enter- 
tained which is lodged there as a guest with its 
host, that it may live there for a while. Life 
consisteth in blood; blood is the seat of the soul; 
therefore the chiefest work of the microcosm is 
to be making blood continually. 

The appetite in the orifice of the stomach by 
means of a little sourish black humour called 
melancholy which is transmitted thereto from 
the milt, giveth warning to shut in the food. 

The tongue doth make the first essay and 
tastes it, the teeth do chaw it, and the stomach 
doth receive, digest and chilify it. The mesaraic 
veins suck out of it what is good and fit, leaving 
behind the excrements which are through special 
conduits for that purpose voided by an expul- 
sive faculty. Thereafter it is carried to the liver 
where being changed again, by virtue of that 
new transmutation it becomes blood. 


*Pantagruel, m1, iv. Urquhart & Motteux’s 
Translation. London, Bohn, 1849. 


The kidneys through the emulgent veins draw 
that aquosity from thence which you call urine, 
and then send it away through the ureters to be 
slipped downwards, where in a lower receptacle 
and proper for it, to wit the bladder, it is kept 
and stayeth there until an opportunity to void 
it out in his due time. The spleen draweth from 
the blood its terrestrial part, viz., the grounds, 
lees, or thick’ substance settled in the bottom 
thereof which you term melancholy. The bottle 
of the gall extracts from thence all the super- 
fluous choler; whence it is brought to another 
shop or workhouse to be yet better purified and 
fined, that is, the heart which by its agitation of 
diastolic and systolic motions so neatly sub- 
tilizeth and inflames it, that in the right side 


ventricle it is brought to perfection and through _ 


the veins is sent to all the members. Each parcel 
of the body draws it then into itself and after its 
own fashion is cherished and alimented by it. 
Feet, hands, thighs, arms, eyes, ears, back, 
breasts, yea all, and then it is that those who 
before were lenders now become debtors. 


The heart doth in its left side ventricle so — 
thinnify the blood that it thereby obtains the 


name of spiritual which being sent by the 
arteries to all the members of the body serveth 
to warm and winnow the other blood which 
runneth through the veins. 

The lights never cease with its lappets and 
bellows to cool and refresh it; in acknowledg- 
ment of which good, the heart, through the 
arterial vein imparts unto it (the lungs) the 
choicest of its blood. At last it is made so fine 
and subtle within the rete mirabile, that there- 
after those animal spirits are framed and 
composed of it, by means whereof the imagina- 
tion, discourse, judgment, resolution, delibera- 
tion, ratiocination, and memory have their rise, 
actings and operations. 


D. Fraser Harris, M.D., 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N. S. 
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Epuraim McDowe Lt, FATHER OF OvarIo- 
AND FOUNDER OF ABDOMINAL Sur- 
GERY, WITH AN APPENDIX ON JANE TODD 
Crawrorp. By August Schachner, M.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1921. 


The biography of McDowell has already - 


been written by his granddaughter, Mary 
Young Ridenbaugh, and the chief events 
of his life are therefore accessible to the 
reader. The present volume, while neces- 
sarily repeating much that is contained in 
the previous book, contains a great deal of 
additional matter bearing on the history of 


the operation of ovariotomy, both previous 


to and after McDowell’s successful per- 
formance of it on a series of patients. It also 
deals more fully with student days in 


_ Edinburgh and with his relations with John 


Bell and Lizars, reprinting some of the 
documents bearing on the famous con- 
troversy over McDowell’s report of his 
operation. The author also gives some 
new details on Mrs. Crawford, the first 
patient upon whom McDowell performed 
ovariotomy. 

Ephraim McDowell was of Scotch-Irish 
stock, his great-grandfather having fought 
as one of the defenders of Londonderry in 
the famous siege of 1689. His grandfather 
was killed while fighting the Indians, and 
his father not only participated in the 
French and Indian wars, serving under 
Washington at the time of Braddock’s 
defeat, but also served as a colonel in the 
Revolutionary army. 

The future ovariotomist was born on 


~ November 11, 1771, in Rockbridge County, 


Virginia. In his boyhood, his father migrated 
to Kentucky and settled at Danville, and it 
was in that town that most of McDowell’s 
subsequent life was spent. 

After studying medicine for several years 
under Doctor Alexander Humphreys, young 
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McDowell went to Edinburgh, where he 
attended the medical school of the Univer- 
sity during the sessions from 1793 and 1794. 
He studied surgery under the celebrated 
John Bell, and probably owed more to him 
than to any other teacher. Schachner thinks 
the evidence is quite conclusive that 
McDowell never received his degree at Edin-: 
burgh, although some have claimed that he 
did so. Returning to Danville, McDowell 
soon acquired a very large practice of a most 
arduous character. The country around 
Danville was almost a wilderness, and the 
young doctor had to respond to country 
calls at distances of a hundred miles or more 
on horseback, there being no roads suitable 
for vehicles. He soon won a reputation as a — 
bold and successful operator, especially for 
stone in the bladder and for hernia. Two 
years before his death he had a record of 
thirty-two lithotomies without a death. 
Among those whom he cut for stone was 
James K. Polk, later President of the 
United States. In December, 1809, McDow- 
ell successfully removed an ovarian tumor 
from Mrs. Jane Todd Crawford. He was 
assisted in the operation by his nephew, Dr. 
James McDowell, and claims have been 
made that the latter really performed the 
operation, while the older man, though he 
urged the operation, left its performance to 
his nephew. This arose because Ephraim 
McDowell, in an account of the operation, 
made the statement that he had marked on 
the abdominal wall the site for the incision, 
but that James had actually made it. In all - 
other accounts he writes as though he had — 
made the incision himself, and there is no 
explanation offered anywhere as to why he 
should have not made the preliminary | 
incision when he seems, beyond doubt, to 
have carried out himself all the subsequent 
details of the operation. After having per- 
formed ovariotomy successfully on two 
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other patients, McDowell reported his three 


_ cases in the Eclectic Repertory of 1817, and 


two years later in the same journal he 
reported two more successful cases. 
McDowell forwarded a copy of his first 
report to his former teacher, John Bell of 
Edinburgh. Bell was in Italy, whither he 
had gone in a vain effort to restore his 
health. Lizars had charge of Bell’s affairs 
during his absence and in due course 
McDowell’s report came into his hands. 
In October, 1824, Lizars published in the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal an article en- 
titled “Observations on Extirpation of the 
Ovaria, with Cases” in which he reprinted 


_ the first report by McDowell of his cases, 


stating how it had come into his hands seven 


years before. It was, as Schachner says,. 


this paper of Lizars which focused attention 
on McDowell’s work, which had hitherto 
apparently aroused no interest in the 


surgical world. McDowell had sent a copy of 


his first report to Philip Syng Physick, then 
the leader of the profession in the United 
States, with a request that he publish it if he 
deemed it worthy. Physick it would seem 
did not consider it so, for he did not deign 
to notice it, and McDowell then had it 
placed in the hands of Physick’s colleague, 
Thomas Chalkley James, professor of mid- 
wifery in the University of Pennsylvania, 
who thought it worthy of publication in the 
Eclectic Repertory and Analytical Review, 
of which he was one of the editors and in 
which he also published McDowell’s second 
report. It was Lizars’ publication, however, 
which excited a real interest in the opera- 
tion. So far as Lizars’ own work was con- 
cerned it cannot be said to have been of 
great value, but the publicity given by 
him to McDowell’s astonishing success led 
to a sharp controversy as to whether the 
operation had a legitimate place in surgery 
or should be condemned as too cruel and 
dangerous. It must always be remembered 
that this occurred before the days of 
anesthesia and antisepsis or asepsis. To 
open the peritoneal cavity was justly 
regarded as a terrible risk, and by many 


leading surgeons considered as entirely 
unjustifiable. Hence one can easily under. 
stand the hesitancy with which the report 
of such successful intervention by ap 
obscure surgeon living in the backwoods of 
America was received. Lizars did not pub- 
lish his paper with that of McDowell’s until 
after he had read the report of a successful 
ovariotomy performed by Dr. Nathan 
Smith at Norwich, Vermont, July 5, 1821. 
Smith was a man whose name was well 
known and whose report therefore carried 
weight. 

The author gives an interesting résumé 
of the gradual establishment of ovariotomy 
as a recognized surgical procedure. It was. 
many years before this occurred. The 
opposition which was encountered by the 
Atlees in this country was paralleled else- 
where. McDowell did not live to see the 
final triumph, but before his death on June 
20, 1830, It was evident that the operation 
was gradually being more and more fre- 
quently performed and his claim to be its 
pioneer more generally recognized. 

Dr. Schachner’s volume will serve to 
place McDowell’s fame securely in its just 
position. 

Francis R. PAcKarD. 


AraB Mepicine & SurGcEry. A Stupy OF THE HEAL- 
ING ART IN ALGERIA. By M. W. Hilton-Simpson, 
B.Sc. London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1922. 


This most interesting work owes its 
publication, according to a statement of the 
author in his preface, to the kindly interest 
of the late Sir William Osler and it certainly 
increases our debt of gratitude to that great 
benefactor of our profession. 

The author and his wife selected the Aures 
massif, or hill country, which lies on the 
border of the great Sahara Desert somewhat 
to the north of Biskra as a field for ethno- 
graphic research because in the solitary con- 
fines of an almost inaccessible mountainous 
district such as Aures, they felt sure of find- 
ing vestiges of the past among its secluded 
inhabitants which would have disappeared 
from regions more susceptible to contact 
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with external influences. Their foresight 
was well rewarded by the remains they 
found among the Shawiya Berber people 
who inhabit the massif, and the volume under 
review contains their notes on medicine and 
surgery as practiced in the district, prob- 
ably much as they have been for many 
centuries. 

The Shawiya speak a variety of ancient 
Berber dialect and show very little trace of 
contact with the Arabians or people of the 
Desert, and the author thinks them but 
little changed in their characteristics and 
customs since Herodotus described those 
of their race who lived in the neighboring 
districts of Libya. | 

From the viewpoint of the student of the 
history of medicine there is one thing in 
the history of the Shawiya which is of the 
deepest interest. When the Arabs conquered 
the country all around the Aures massif 
in the seventh century, the Moslem faith 
spread among the Shawiya Berbers in 
the mountainous district bringing with it 
the sacred duty of a pilgrimage to Mecca 
on the part of all those capable of perform- 
ing tt. Thus the Shawiya Moslems who 
made the pilgrimage came in contact with 
Arabian learning at Mecca and brought 
back to their mountain villages some knowl- 
edge of the arts and sciences, including 
medicine of which they would otherwise 
have remained in ignorance. 

The French now rule all the region and 


consequently the practice of medicine and 


surgery is prohibited to all who do not 
possess the legal qualifications required by 
French law. This made difficult Huilton- 
Simpson’s researches as the native doctors 
practicing their profession secretly were 
naturally afraid to talk to a foreigner on the 
subject. By the exercise of much tact and 
observation he was however able to glean a 
great deal of information. 

The doctor does not attend any school or 
college, his knowledge being derived solely 
through serving an apprenticeship to some 
Practitioner. Almost invariably this is a 
family affair, the healing art being trans- 


mitted from father to son, or it may be 
nephew, whole families often being engaged 
in medical practice. Frequently this mstruc- 
tion is entirely oral, many of the practi- 
tioners being illiterate, but in some instances 
they have books sometimes in their posses- 
sion, which are always in Arabic manuscript. 
Thus we are afforded an opportunity to view 
in our own times the methods of Arabian 
practice which were in vogue when the 
Arabic school predominated the medical 
world, because these textbooks are the 
writings of the leaders of Arabian medicine - 
centuries ago. : 

The Shawiya Berbers have no hospitals 
and in only one instance did the author find 
any provision made by any of the prac- 
titioners for the care of patients outside of 
their own homes. This doctor lodged three 
surgical patients in a stone hut. The patients 
or their friends provided all the furniture, 
bedding, and food, the doctor merely allow- 
ing them to use the hut as a shelter. _ 

The absolute ignorance of these prac- 
titioners is well illustrated by the following 
narration of a case which occurred in the 
practice of one of the most esteemed of these 
Berber surgeons: 

A bullet had traversed the patient’s body, 
passing out in the vicinity of the kidneys, and 
causing a quantity of fat to protrude from its 
exit hole; this fat the surgeon cut away and hav- 
ing boiled it down, caused the patient to drink — 
it, “in order that it might return to its proper 
place in the body.” This in the opinion of the 
surgeon it did, and the patient recovered. 

According to their ideas the physical 
condition of man comprises four character- 
istics, hot, cold, damp, and dry, and dis- 
eases must be combated by drugs possessing 
qualities opposite to their own: 

_ In diagnosing a disease its characteristics may 
be ascertained by the following symptoms: 
In Hot diseases the pulse beats at nearly twice 
‘its normal rate and the patient is thirsty; in 
Cold diseases, the pulse beats at only three- 
quarters of its normal rate and the patient is not 
thirsty; in Dry diseases the patient suffers from 
irritation of the skin, which he scratches fre- 
quently; in Damp diseases the patient has a 
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feeling of nausea and drinks but little, while 
he craves for fruits such as oranges and 
pomegranates. 3 | 


Throughout the region there is much 
belief in magic and charms, and medicine 
is tainted with it: 

Thus they consider that earth (sometimes 
used as a styptic) must be good for the human 
body because the latter is sprung from it; that 
the fat of a lizard, a species of varanus, is useful 
in medicine owing to its resemblance (real or 
imaginary) to human fat; and that the locust 
is valuable as a drug because, in devastating a 
country-side, it consumes medicinal herbs. 


The chief surgical operation among these 
Berbers is trepanning, and the surgeons are 
very proud of their skill in its performance. 
Trepanning is only performed for trau- 
matisms of the head, never, as in the case 
of some primitive people for the purpose of 
relieving supposed demoniacal possession. 
The dura mater is never purposely dis- 
turbed during the operation as it is believed 
to be invariably fatal to injure it in any way. 
The scalp is usually removed over the region 
to be trepanned by means of a red-hot iron, 
but some surgeons use a cold knife. The 
periosteum is scraped off with an instrument 
somewhat like a spatula. The next step is to 
drill holes in the sound bone surrounding 
the injured area, these holes being subse- 
quently united by sawcuts. Quite often the 
operation is completed at one seance, the 
sawing taking about an hour and a half for 


its completion, but sometimes a little sawing 


is done the first day, and the operation con- 


tinued on several subsequent days until 
finished. 


The damaged piece of the skull, having been 
completely sawn round, is very carefully lifted 
out by means of elevators and retractors, some 
surgeons removing it immediately the work of 
the saw is complete, others leaving it in position 
for three days in order that the “nerves of the 
bone,” finding the bone to be dead, may “ with- 
draw”’ on the third day, others again leaving it 
for from ten to fifteen days, preventing the scalp 
from a tendency to close over it meanwhile by 


the application of a pad of cotton material 
soaked in boney and butter. 
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After the interval of ten or fifteen days th 
fragment of bone will be found to have risen » 
as to be easily removed. One practitioner, 
who immediately lifts away the bone afte 
sawing, recommends a dressing of gum of the 
Aleppo pine melted with sbeep’s butter 
months or a year old) upon which he lets fall g 
few drops of honey, subsequently sprinkling 
little of the finest wheat or barley flour upon the 
dressing. He then applies a pad of wool, whichis 
retained in position by a rectangular leaden 
weight, slightly larger than the hole in the skull, 
and fitted with a boss on its upper surface, 
through which is passed a thread wherewith 
to raise it. The object of the weight, the 
use of which is recommended by several sur- 
geons, Is to check the tendency of the “brain” 
to rise up through the aperture formed in the 
skull by the operation. 

This dressing is removed daily for a fortnight. 
After seven days the dura mater will be seen to 
have become “steady” save for the pulsation 
permanently noticeable even when the scalp 
has closed over the aperture, and it will appear 
red in color instead of white with red lines in it, 
as it will have appeared when first revealed by 
the operation. After a fortnight of daily renewal 
the dressing is replaced every second day for 
a month or six weeks, at the end of which time 


the patient should be restored to normal 
health. 


Wounds of the bones are frequently 
treated by exsection of injured portions, 
and in many instances bone thus removed is 
replaced by bone taken from animals. 
Fractures are treated by splints, made with 
strips of wood or bamboo. 

Hernia in infants is treated by a pad, but 
in adults the cautery is the only method 
employed. Foreign bodies in the eye are fre- 
quently removed by licking with the tongue. 

Space does not permit of a further recital 
of the many interesting medical practices 
described by Mr. Hilton-Simpson but we 
can confidently assert that he who reads 
this most valuable little volume will be well 
repaid by the items of interest which occur 
on every page. Although its author modestly 


states that as a layman, he does not pretend © 


to a deep knowledge of the subjects of which 
he writes, he need fear no criticism on this 
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score. No medical man could have written 


with deeper penetration or greater accuracy. 
Francis R. PAcKArD. 


De ARTE PHISICALI ET DE CrruRGIE of MasTER JOHN 
ARDERNE, Surgeon of Newark. Dated 1412. Trans- 
lated by Str D’Arcy Power, K. B. E., M. B. 
Oxon., F. R. C. S., from a transcript made by 
Eric Mizar, M. A. Oxon., from the Replica of 
the Stockholm Manuscript in the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum. With coloured fron- 
tispiece and 15 plates. N. Y.. Wm. Wood & Co. 

The Wellcome Historical Medical Mu- 
seum has put the medical profession yet 
further in its debt by the publication of this 
handsome and most interesting volume. 
In the preface Sir D’Arcy Power recalls 
the little that we know of the author. John 
Arderne was born in 1307, practiced at 
Newark from 1349 to 1370, when he went 
to London where he probably became a 
member of the Surgeon’s fraternity. From 
some autobiographic glimpses contained 
in his writings we learn that he served under 
Henry Plantagenet, Earl of Derby and later 
first Duke of Lancaster. The Duke died 
of plague in 1361 and John Arderne may 
have then served under his son-in-law, John 
of Gaunt. Arderne had a large practice as 
an operating surgeon among the wealthy 
classes. He was a bold operator in various 
fields of surgery and was familiar with the 
literature of his profession. As shown by this 
manuscript, he used the usual filthy poly- 
pharmacy of his contemporaries in his 
medical practice, and he gives several spells 
or magical incantations which he considered 
of proven efficacy. Three preparations of 
which he was the inventor were contained 
in the second issue of the first Pharmacopceia 
(London) in 1618, and some of them were in 
use according to Sir D’Arcy Power as late 
as 1733. 

The number of manuscript copies of his 
various treatises which are still in existence 
attest the esteem in which his writings 
were held. The original of the present vol- 
ume is in the Royal Library at Stockholm, 
where it was reproduced photographically 
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for the Wellcome Historical Medical Mu- 
seum by the Curator of the Museum, Mr. 
C. J. S. Thompson, M. B. E., in 1909. It is 
dated 1412 and is said to have been dis- 
covered about 1756 in the Swedish province 
of Skane when it was purchased by the 


Royal Library at Stockholm. 


Sir D’Arcy Power says that though this is 
the traditional story of the recovery of the 
manuscript he would prefer the following 
hypothesis as to the way in which the 
manuscript reached its present resting place: 


John Arderne seems to have seen service 


with Henry, Duke of Lancaster, and after his 
death in 1361, to have become attached to his 
son-in-law, John of Gaunt. Phillipa, the second 
daughter and seventh child of King Henry 
Iv, was the granddaughter of John of Gaunt. 
She was born in 1394 and her mother, Mary, 
daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford, died in giving birth to her. Phillipa, 
in 1406, married Eric, King of united 
Norway and Sweden, and went to live at Stock- 
holm with a considerable retinue of English 
men and women. In 1412, when this manuscript 
was written, she was eighteen years of age, and 
she proved herself the capable and accomplished 
wife of a weak and licentious king. She died in 
1430. I should like to think that this roll was 
sent her from England by some one who had 
known and loved the wise old surgeon who had 
been so long in the service of her grandfather. 
By some one, too, who remembered the tragedy 


of her mother’s death, as he caused Muscio’s 


birth figures and instructions to midwives to 


be added to the manuscript, for they do not © 


appear in any other collection of Arderne’s 
writings with which I am acquainted. 


The manuscript was transcribed from 
Mr. Thompson’s photographic reproduc- 
tion by Mr. Eric Millar, M. A. Oxon., 
F. A. S. and Sir D’Arcy Power has made 
his translation from this transcription. 
It is needless to say that the translation has 
been done in the most scholarly manner and 
that the notes which accompany it are 
invaluable to its study. The plates are 
splendid reproductions of the originals, and 
the volume is a beautiful example of the 
printer’s art. 
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The publication of such a splendid work 
‘is matter of congratulation for all those 
interested in the historical aspects of the 
medical profession. 

It should be placed on the shelf side by 


side with H. P. Cholmeley’s “John of 


Gaddesden.” This is a valuable résumé of 
the work of Arderne’s great contemporary, 
John of Gaddesden. 


_ Francis R. PACKARD. 


Our MepicineE Men. By Paul H. DeKruif, Century 
Co., New York, 1922. 


This book is one of those which fulfills no 
purpose unless it be that of an intellectual 
cathartic for the author. He probably feels 
better since he has gotten rid of his attack of 
mental biliousness. The best review of it is 
found in two sentences in the “Foreword.” 
The author states: “It was impossible to 
avoid introducing a faintly ribald flavor 
into his writings.” He goes on to say: “The 
ribaldry has appeared by reason of a slight 
_ but incurable clownishness and impishness 


of his own mind.” These quotations give a — 


fair view of the book and must serve as its 
raison d étre. 


C. W. Burr. 


Doctor AND Patience. By Harold M. Hays. With 
an Introduction by Dr. Alexander Lambert, 
Ex-President of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The Cornhill Publishing Co., Boston, 1923. 


Dr. Hays has written in the guise of a 
novel an excellent compendium of advice 
on medical ethics together with many 
practical suggestions on how to acquire a 
practice. The material appeared serially 
in the Medical Times in 1921, and elicited 
so many expressions of approval that the 
author was encouraged to publish it in 
book-form. As a novel the plot is thin 
and the story rather palpable, but the 
author states that he felt he could write 


giving his arguments in a didactic treatigg: 


_ fee-splitting and the performance of illegal 7 


on both sides of a given question wily 
characters as mouthpieces better than yg 


Possibly he is right, but to the reviewer if 
would seem that the treatise, a sort of 
elaboration and commentary on the codedq 
ethics, would have been more impressive} 


and we think that the serious problemg? a 
which come before the young physician} ces E 
have been handled with so much persp> nn 
cacity and such firmness of grasp by% ae 
Dr. Hays that it is to be regretted that Si 
he adopted so ephemeral a method of 
presentation. 

Dr. Hays begins with the 
finances, a pressing matter at the outset 7 Se th 
of most doctors’ careers. He gives advice 
on charges, collecting, stationery, office 7 
equipment, etc., in a vivid style. Then into J Te Sery © 
the thread of the story he weaves the * peal 
questions of marriage or celibacy, what 7 
kind and how much hospital work is good, The Pints 
membership in medical societies, and many | 
other matters which cause anxious thought 


to the young practitioner. Two subjects | 
which are given adequate importance are | 


operations. Dr. Hays exposes very 
thoroughly the fallacious arguments some- 
times advanced to justify such practices. 

The book is thoroughly sound and it is 
to be hoped it will be read by the recent | 
graduates from medical schools for whom “7 
it is especially intended. As Dr. Lambert | 
remarks in the “Foreword” the young 7m 
physician of today lacks the inspiration of “7m 
the preceptor of former years whose ex- 
ample and advice moulded his conduct 
along the right lines. Nowadays the imper- 7a 
sonality of his contact with his teachers is 7 
often a great detriment and there seems to 
be no attempt on the part of the medical 
schools to overcome the defect. 

Francis R. PACKARD. 
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